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Are Stocks 
Too High? 


Roger W. Babson Criticizes 


Pessimists 
BABSON PARK, MASS.—Cer- 


tain well-known investment coun- 
sellors have for some months been 
very bearish. They believe that 


stocks are too 
high and that 
it is a mistake 
to invest 
money in 
stocks at the 
present time. 


I assume that}: 


they also 
mean that 
those having 
stocks should 
immediately 
sell them. Of 


Lasting Peace and 
Full Employment 


; By HON. ROBERT E. HANNEGAN* 
U. S. Postmaster General; Chairman, Democratic Nat’l Committee 


Stressing the Need of National Unity in Maintaining Peace and Pros- 
perity, Mr. Hannegan Asserts the United Nations Must Not Only Grant 
Each Other Economic Security but They Must Assist Each Other to Attain 
It. Holding That Aside From the Problems of Suppressing Aggression 
and Assuring a Full Flow of Trade Among Nations, We Must Fight 
Depressions and Maintain Peace Time Full Employment by Keeping Up 
the War Time Scale of Production and Raising Living Standards. Says 
Government Must Be Responsible for Broad Economic Policies. 


I am happy to join with you in setting apart this Independence 
Day as Truman Day. I know if circumstances would permit it, that 





A Clarified Labor Policy Needed 


By EMIL SCHRAM* 
President of the New York Stock Exchange 


Holding That the Paramount Post-War Problems Are (1) a Tax Pro- 
gram to Favor Private Enterprise and (2) a Labor Policy te Deal With 
Complex Labor Relations, Mr. Schram Asserts That to Reestablish a 
Peacetime Economy Reliance Must Be on Greater Efficiency and More 
Production Rather Than Reduced Wages. Points Out That Under -he 
Excess Profits Taxes, Managers Pay Less Regard to Costs Than in 
Normal Times and Warns That With Labor’s Rights Fully Recognized, 
There Is Need of a Clearly Defined Federal Labor Policy. Offers 
Precepts of Labor-Management Cooperation and Favors Wage Rates 
Related to Living Costs. 


All of us recognize that, as we prepare to bridge the gap be- 
tween war and peace, many difficult and complicated adjus.ments 





President?®?— 
Truman 
would like 
nothing bet- 
ter than to be 


The CIO and the 





y fags have. to 
be made in 
our’ economy. 
The transition 
is not a sim- 


Roger W. Babson 


‘course if these 


men stick long 
enough to 
their bearish 
attitude, they 
will eventual- 
ly prove 


with us here 
today, and he 
has asked me 
to convey to 
you both his 
gratitude for 
the honor 
which you 


Little Steel Formula 


By LEE PRESSMAN* 
Counsel of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


CIO Official Recounts Efforts by His Organization to Break the Little 
Steel Formula. Contends That Living Costs Have Advanced More Than 


ple problem, 
but requires 
the best intel- 
ligence, the 
largest meas- 
ure of pa- 
tience and a 


fine spirit of 
coopera tion 
and of good 
faith among 
all groups. 
And, ‘above 
everything 
else, we must 
believe reso- 
lutely “in. the Emil Schram 

democratic principles of govern- 
ment and in our compctitive 
form of free enterprise: We must 
also be realistic and alert enough 


themselves to 

be “right’’; but this may take some 

) years. In the meantime, while 

they have constantly been bearish, 

stocks have constantly gone fur- 
ther up in price. 


Inflation or Deflation? 


*. T ‘also-find men’ 6f experience 

te who believe that after the war 

our country will be headed for 
(Continued on page 209) 


Pictures of Security Traders Ass’n 
of Los Angeles Annual: Spring Out- 
ing on page 198. 


Index of Regular Features on 
page 224. 


Wages and Critcises Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Holds Corporation Profits Have Expanded and At- 
tacks Policies of War Labor Board and of Former 
War Mobilizer Vinson. Calls for a 65c per Hour 
Minimum ._Wage, and Urges the Adoption of an 
Annual Wage for Workers but Says “There Is No 
“immediate Outlook for Change in National Wage 
Policy,” and Proposes CIO Political Action. 


Brother Chairman: At the outset I want ito 
convey to you on behalf of President Murray, 
whom I left yesterday in Pittsburgh, and who 
asked me specifically to express to you his sin- 
cere regret that he could not get here to per- 
sonally address your convention, and he asked 
me to bring to you his personal greetings and 
expression of his anticipation that this conven- 
tion of the National Maritime Union. will, as all 


its previous conventions, be a great success. 


have done 
him and his 
heartfelt good 
wishes. 
Georgia is 
noted for 
many things, 
and for many 
men. Ina 
very special sense, she will always 
be associated in my heart and 
mind with the name of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who called Georgia “his 
other State.” I know that it is a 
matter of intense pride and satis- 
faction to you that the h 
waters at Warm Springs brought 
restoration and relief for the 


“Mihions E. Hannegan 





*Address delivered before the 
Advertising Club, Baltimore, Md., 
July 11, 1945. 
(Continued on page 218) 











*An address by Mr. Hannegan 
at the Truman Day cerebration in 
Roosevelt Square at Gainesville, 
Ga., July 4, 1945. 

(Continued on page 207) 


Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Dallas Wilkes Barre 

e Springfield 


Lee Pressman * 


*An address by Mr. Pressman before the Fifth Convention of the National 
Maritime Union of America, Manhattan Center, New York City, July 6, 1945. 


(Continued on page 210) 


il FUNDAMENTAL 


INVESTORS - INC 


PROSPECTUS MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


or from 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
48 WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. 


NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 


General 
Instrument Corp. 


Common Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 











Bond Brokerage 
Service 


HIRSCH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


London - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover %-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733) 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE, |. 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 
Common & Preferred 


Aireon Manufacturing 
Corporation 
Preferred 
Solar Aircraft Company 
90c Conv. Preferred 
Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


peach New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 


cs ae 


CORPORATE 
FINANCE 


SECONDARY 
MARKETS 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPORATED 

Members N.. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N.Y. 1-576 
Philadelphia Telephone Enterprise 6015 
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Consolidated 
Electric & Gas Co. 


Preferred 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


111 Broadway 10 Post oe Sq. 
New York 6 Boston 


REctor 2-3100 Hancock 3750 


BOND 
BROKERS 











BULL, HOLDEN & CO 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
pee. CNRS BE Ae Tele. NY 1-1920 
New York Montreal Toronto Direct Private Wire to Boston 
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14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. | 
TELEPHONE-—RECTOR 2-6300 
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Trading Markets in: 
Doyle Mfg. 
Armstrong Rubber 


Seaboard Air Line 
Old Pfd. & Com. 


N. Y. New Haven R. R. 


Old Pfd. & Com. 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Nat’l] Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


#0 Exchange Pl., N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 




















Anemostat Corp. 
Kingan & Co. 

Jonas & Naumburg 
Mississippi Glass Com. & Pfd. 
Fellows Medical Mfg. 
Mayflower Hotel 
Elk Horn Coal Com. & Pfd. 


Mitchell « Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








| Savoy Plaza 
3-6s, 1956 


-Vanderhoef & Robinson ; 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
Telephone COrtiandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 








All Amer. Aviation 


Common 


Byrndun Corporation 


Common 
Caribbean Sugar 
Common 
A. S. Campbell 
a 
Struthers-Wells 


Common pte Preferred 


|H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telenor WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








| Jos. Bancroft 
Com. & Pfds. 


Boston & Maine R.R. 
Stamped Preferreds 


Cinecolor 


New England Public Service 
Com. & Pfds. 


Northern New England Co. 


Sreene. Company 


N. Y¥. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall $ N. Y. 
t., N. 5S Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126. & 1127 
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We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


KERR ADDISON MINES 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 











Maintaining Its Responsibilities. 


ideas, are 
fairly well 
fixed. At 
least, they 
will seem to 
be relatively 
stable if you 
happen to live 
at such a 
time. This 
feeling of sta- 
bility persists 
even though 
you know 
from reading 
history that 
in all likeli- 
hood your pe- 
riod will some 
day be re- 
garded as 
only a tran- 
sient pause in the continuing proc- 
ess of social change and evolu- 
tion 

When it happens that you gain 
your first professional experience, 
form opinions and work habits 


Edward F. Johnson 


during such a stable period, you 


will have a considerable problem 
of readjustment if the seemingly 
fixed social patterns are suddenly 
thrown into a state of flux. 


This is what has happened to 
many of us who began the prac- 
tice of law in the Twenties or 
earlier. We are increasingly aware 
today how greatly our profes- 
sional thinking was conditioned 
by circumstances which have 
lately undergone significant 
changes. We suspect, for example, 
that it may be necessary to re- 
appraise our concepts of the re- 
lationships between the law, 
corporations and society. We 
sense that the times make new 
and greater demands of us as law- 
yers. We feel the need of exam- 
ining those demands more 
closely, of attempting to redefine 
our responsibilities and seeing 
wherein they may be different 











| G.A.Saxton &Co, Inc. 


70 PINE 8T., N. ¥. 5 wwansemetl 4-4970 
Teletyne NY 1-609 
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*An address by Mr. Johnson be- 


fore the Maryland Bar Association 


in Baltimore, June 30, 1945. 
(Continued on page 203) 


BROWN CO. Com. & Pfd. 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 


NORANDA MINES 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 
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Hamilton Watch 


4% Conv. Pfd. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 














Challenge of the Present 


By EDWARD F. JOHNSON* 
Chief Counsel, Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


Prominent Attoraey, After Calling Attention to the Readjustments in 
Legal Concepts Caused by Social Trends, Points to the Elasticity in 
Judicial Decisions as Indicating That Although the Constitution Has 
Not Changed, “the Views of Justices Have’”’. 
sibility of Business in Cooperation With Government to Maintain 
Production and Prosperity and Sees a “Renewed Faith in Private 
Enterprise”. Says Lawyers Must Look Ahead to New Social Trends 
and Lays Down Nine Precepts for Helping Business Leadership in 


Holds It Is the Respon- 


At some periods of history, the ever-changing patterns of human 
relationships as they are made 7 emmnbaet in institutions, laws and 








Toledo Bond Club’s 


Golf Party Postponed 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The 11th an- 
nual golf party of the Bond Club 
of Toledo scheduled to be held 
July 20 has been indefinitely 
postponed due to serious curtail- 
ment of traveling facilities which 
would have prevented many 
guests from attending. 





BUY BUY BUY 
MORE WAR BONDS 











Debenture 5’s 1963 
$3.50 Cumulative Preferred 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


s . s 
Simons, Linburn & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 








HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 








| FASHION PARK, Inc. | 





Bear Market, 


Reaction 


Or Shake Out? 


By EDSON GOULD 
Of Smith, Barney & Co., New York 


Asserting That Recent Stock Market Reactions With Respect to Indus- 
trials Are Due to Vague Fears and Forebodings of the Adverse Effects 
of Government Controls on Profit Margins and Earnings, Mr. Gould 
Holds It Becomes Increasingly Clear That (1) Prices Are Going to Be 
Controlled for an Indefinite Period Ahead; (2) That Controls May Be 
On the Rigid Side; and (3) That Wage Rates Will Be Permitted io 
Rise Further and Therefore (4) Margins Will Be Squeezed. Holds 
That There Is Oscillation Between Fear of Inflation and of Deflation 


and That There Are Bull and Bear Factors. 


Concludes That No Major 


Change in Investment Policy Is Indicated. 


Was the recent shakeout in the market no more than a correction 
of an over-extended position aggravated by selling in anticipation 
® 


of the increase 
in margin re- 
quirements or 
was it symp- 
tomatic of 
something 
more serious . 
in the market 
structure? 
Why, for in- 
stance, are in- 
dustrial stocks 
heavier in the 
market than 
rails and util- 
ities? Why do 
they rise less 
in strong mar- 
kets, decline 
more in weak 
markets? The Edson Gould 
answer lies in 

the outlook for price control, 
wages and profit margins. 

For some time investors and 
business men have had vague 
fears and forebodings of the ad- 
verse effects on margins and earn- 
ings of Governmental controls, but 
previous hopes that enough re- 
laxation of price control to restore 


margins of profit on manufac- 





Great 
American 
industries 


Troster, Currie «Summers 


Members 4 Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffale - Cleveland 








‘We. J. MERICKA & Co. 








Detroit ~ Pittsburgh - St. Louis 


tured goods would come with re- 
conversion are fading. Reconver- 


| sion is already under way and 


will accelerate in the months 
ahead; already the first civilian 
automobiles are rolling off the 
lines. But it becomes increasingly 
clear that: (1) prices are going to 
be controlled for an indefinite pe- 
riod ahead; (2) that controls may 
be on the rigid side; (3) that 
Wage rates will be permitted to 
rise further and that, therefore, 
(4) margins will be squeezed. 

Now just as. inflation-hurts rails 
and utilities by raising costs, but 
tends to aid most industrial com- 
panies, so, conversely, price con- 
trol tends to aid rails and.utilities 
but impairs or destroys manufac- 
turing margins. 

It is not the decline of indus- 
trial activity which is certain to 
attend the coming cutbacks of war 
contracts that the market fears. 
It is not the physical problems of 
reconversion. It is not even the 
possibility of temporary unem- 
ployment of five million or more 
workers. It is the threat, the very 
real threat, to profitable opera- 

(Continued on page 201) 


P, R. MALLORY 
& CO., INC. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Analysis on Request 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1- 1557 


New Orleans, La.- -Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 














Gruen Watch 
Osgood B 
Northern New England 


Common 


Maxson 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Memoers New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WuHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Detroit Int’! Bridge 


6%s &7s 


Venezuela Syndicate, Inc. 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 


Common 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL 8ST. ; NEW YORE 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 


Common, 











Trading Markets 
Cross Company* 
Liquidometer Corp.* 
Delaware Rayon “A”* 
New Bedford Rayon “A”* 
Great American Industries* 

Hartman Tobacco* — 
Indiana Limestone, 6s, 52 


*Analysis on request 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 














‘Kimeons Company* 


Common 


Sterling Engine* 
Macfadden Pub. Inc.* 


Pfd,. & Com. 
*Circular upon request 


C.E. de Willers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. | 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. ¥. . 
REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY 1-2361 
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New York Market 


for 


Ohio Securities 





INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
WHitehall 4-3640 








Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 








Eastern 
Corporation 


Common Stock 





BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 6, N. ¥. 
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Hajoca Cerp. 
Northwest Eng. 
Warren Bros. C 

North Amer. Refrac. 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 


Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 
Teletype NY 1-832. 834 Teletype CG 129 


Direet Wire Service 
Chicago—St. Louis—-Kansas City 


William B. Dana Company 
Publishers 
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Editor and Publisher 
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Our Real Estate 
Securities Department 
Specializes in 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


PRUDENCE BONDS 


Call us for quotations 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 | WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype WY 1-2033 


Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 
cuary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
York, N. Y., under the Act of March 
3, 1879. 


Subscriptions in United States an 
Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 
of Canada, $27.50 per year; South anc 
Central .America, Spain, Mexico and 
Cuba, $29.50 per year; Great Britain 
Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia 
Australia.and Africa, $31.00 per year 


Other Publications 


Bank and Quotation Record—Mth.$25 yr. 
Monthly Earnings Record—Mth...$25 yr. 


NOTE—On account of the fluctuations 
in the rate, of exchange, remittances for 
foreion subscriptions and advertisements 
| ust be made in New York funds 


A Stifling Tendency 


Proposals of NASD By-Law Amendments to Co 
Registration of Employees, Traders, etc., Made Despite 
Failure to Reveal Board Purposes. Special Committee 
Personnel and Report Should Be Furnished to Member 
Firms. Proposed Remedy Unwarranted. “Professional 
Standing” An Unsolicited Decoy. Our Liberties Further 
Endangered By This Form of Regulation, Registration 
and Regimentation. 

The effort by the Board of the National Association of 


Securities Dealers via by-law amendments, to compel the 
registration of salesmen, traders, partners, officers, and other 




















. employees of member-firms, has incurred our active oppo- 


sition. 
: a following are some of the reasons for our editorial 
stand: ' 

(1) An attempt is being made to impose additional 
regulation upon an already heavily burdened industry. 

(2) The NASD is trying to legislate a change of. the 
well-known trade customs and usages in the securities+ 
field. This is dehors its powers. 

(3) The ballot being circulated affords no opportu- 
nity to vote severally on the various amendments, mem- 
bers having one of these three alternatives only: take it 
all, reject the whole, or refrain from voting. 

(4) The communication, or letter of transmittal ac- 
companying the ballot, is a crafty piece of cajolery and 
indicates anything but a “hands off” policy. 

(5) The alleged secrecy of the proposed ballot, be- 
cause of the manner in which it is being conducted, can 
be easily destroyed. 


To us who have attempted to ferret out the intent and 
purposes behind this new brainstorm, the picture becomes 
more aggravating because of the NASD’s playing “(dead pan.” 

Let us re-examine in part this letter of transmittal, the 
significance of which is as much in its omissions as in its 
contents. i | 

Referring to this attempt at enforced registration, Wal- 
lace H. Fulton, Executive Director of the NASD, says: 

“This step is a logical one. It results from recommen- 
dations made to the Board from time to time by members 
and it comes after two years’ study by the Governors and a 
Special Committee.” 

Now then, Mr. Fulton, who are the constituents of that 
Special Committee? When did they report? Was there a 
minority report? Why wasn’t a copy oi these reports sent 
to your members? If these reports help shape the views of 
your Governors, why haven’t the members been supplied 
with them? 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
_Members New York Stock Exchange 


Prosperity by Spending 


Dean Emeritus, College of Business Administration, 
University of Nebraska 


Economist Recounts Increase in National Income During the War, and 
Contends That Wage Earners Have Benefited More Than Other Classes. 
Saying That It Looks as Though, by Magic, We 
. Have Lifted Ourselves by the Bootstraps, He Cau- 
tions That, Measured by Buying Power Both In- 
come and Savings Have Not Greatly Increased, and 
That Most of the New Wealth Has Been Cast in 
the Maw-of War. He Attacks the Keynes and Han- 
sen Theory of Public Spending and Public Werks 
to Avoid Deflation, and Advocates Instead “a Judi- 
cious Expenditure of $10 Billions in Direct Relief to 
Carry People Over the Transition Period.” Holds 
Private Enterprise, Without Government Competi- 
tion, Can Restore Full Employment. 

Anyone can be—or seem to be—prosperous 
if he has money to burn or can borrow from his | 
friends, but if his resources be limited he will 
presently find himself penniless or deep in debt. 

I A great city, like some we could mention, may 

J. E. LeRossignol end freely for a time, but is likely to be halted 

if not plunged into bankruptcy, by the taxpayers’ inability to pay 

and the creditors’ unwillingness to lend. The case of a sovereign 
(Continued on page 196) 


Planning and Enterprise 


By L. K. SELLCOX* 
First Vice-President, New York Air Brake Company 

Mr. Silleox, After Asserting That We Need Not Visualize Sixty Million 
Persons in the Post-War Labor Force, Estimates That There Will Be a 
Net Movement of About Four Million Out of Manu- 
facturing Industries. Holds That the Main Prob- 
lems Will Be: (1) Relocation of Workers Because 
of. Varying Impacts of Reconversion on Different 
Regions; (2) Readjustment of Veterans to New 
Occupations; and (3) the Maintenance of Sound 
Post-War Economy. Says Wages. Must Be Based 
on’ Productivity and Not Strength of a Union and 
Taxation Must Be Reduced to Stimulate Private 
Enterprise. Stresses Importance of Farming and 
Cencludes That Higher Living Standard Is the Most 
Important Post-War Objective. 

In planning for the future one of the first 
problems, already much discussed, is that of 


employment. In April 1940 there were about 
54,060,000 men-and women in the labor force 


including 45,500,000 employed persons, about 
8,000,000 unemployed, and approximately 500,000 
in the Armed Forces. Four years later the total labor ‘force 
had expanded by more than 9,000,000 to 63,000,000. Civilian employ- 
ment was nearly 51,000,000—about + : 

















L. K. Sillcox 








<= [|CHTENSTEI 


AND COMPANY 


WONDER 
MAN 


We know it’s a wonder, but we 
are still bidding for ocbsoletes! 
And, confidentially, we wonder why 
some people bought them in the 
first place! 








Obsolete Securities Dept. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 











Here was an opportunity to practice openness. Why was 
it ignored? | 
(Continued on page 216) 


6,000,000 above the same period 
four years previous. The unem- 
ployed had decreased by 7,000,000, 
and the Armed Forces had in- 
creased by 10,500,000. Our ability 
to expand the labor force by 9 | 


*An address by Mr. Silleox be- 
fore the New York State Institute 
of Community Service, Syracuse 
University, July 4, 1945. 





000,000 explains much of the — ett 
cess of our war mobilization. This | 
represents a growth of 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 over- and above the 
increase* which normally might 
have been expected to occur dur- 
ing four years as a result of popu- 
lation growth. Three million of, 
the so-called abnormal increment 
to the wartime labor force have 
(Continued on page 208) 





TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information | 


i 


LJ. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 














Empire Steel 
*Dunningcolor 
**Gerber Products 
Maguire Industries 
Triumph Explosives 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Circular on Request 
**Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Deaters Assn. 


40 Exch. Pl, New York 5, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-4786 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 








TRADING MARKETS 
Bartgis Bres. 
Billings & Spencer 
Federal Screw Works 
Expresso-Aereo 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. 
Bought — Sold 


Henzoc & lo.= 


~ wemuers New York Security Dealers Ass + 


70 Broadway COrtlandt 7-619 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











SUGAR 
SECURITIES 





DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Secur‘ty Dealers Ass> 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY !- 
Private Wire to Boston 




















PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Quarterly dividend payable July 16, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: 

1945 (to date) $1.75 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 
Approximate selling price—390 
New Analysis on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 , 
74.Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


+e PROwline Green 9-7400 








Teletype: NY 1-375 





, 


Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


National Radiator Co. 
Industrial Finance 


Preferred 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y Security aN Ass” 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥ 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3568 

Teletype NY 1-1666 ae. 


S 
’ 
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Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
' IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


bg 


Aetna Standard Eng. 

Am. Bantam Car, Com. & Pfd. 
American Hardware* 

Am. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd.* 
Armstrong Rubber, Com. & Pfd.+ 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Bowser, Inc.* 

Brockway Motors 

Buckeye Steel Castings* 
Buda Co.* 

Douglas Shoe, Com & Pfd.* 
Du Mont Lab. “A” 

Ekco Productst 

Electrolux* 

Foundation Co. 

General Machinery 

General Tin 

Great Amer. Industries 
Harvill 

Howell Elec. Motors 

Jessop Steel 

Lawrence Port. Cement* 
Liberty Aircraft Products 
Maguire Industries 

Majestic Radio & Tel. 

P. R. Mallory 

Mastic Asphalt 

W. L. Maxson 

Metal Thermit 

Michigan Chemical * 

Moxie Co. 

Pollak Mfg. Co. 

H. K. Porter, Com. 

Punta Alegre Sugar 
Purolator* 


Taca Airways* 
Triumph Explosives 
U. S, Finishisig Co., Pfd. 


Warner-Swasey 


| TEXTILES : 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Consolidated Textile 
Darlington Mfg. 

New Jersey Worsted 
Textron Warrants 


YSU TLETES | 


American Gas & Power 
Central El. & Gas Com. 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. Com. 

Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Iowa Southern Util. 

Nassau Suffolk Ltg., Pfd. 

New England Pub. Serv., Com. 
Northern New England Co. 
Portland Elec. Pow., Prior Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pow. & Lt., Com. 
Sierra Pacific Power 
Southeast’n Corp., Spec. Part.* 


*Bulletin or Circular upon request 
Prospectus Upon Request 


Wann & C0. 


uembers N Y Security Dealers Ass, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


REctor 2-8700 NY [cigs 


1-1288 

Direct Wires to Chicago and Phile 
RISE 'PHONES 

Bart?d6iil Buff.6024 Bos. 2100 


De ee 


BOSTON 





New England G. & E. $5.50 Pfd. 
Stanley Works 


American Hardware 

Art Metals Construction 
Crowell Collier Pub. Stromberg Carlson 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals Wurlitzer Company 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 105 West Adams St., Chicago 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 Teletype NY 1-672 











York Gorrugating Company 


Metal Products Since 1902. Post-War Participation in the 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY - BUILDING INDUSTRY 


1944 year-end net working capital $5.06 per share 
1944 earnings (net) -83 per share 
*1944 dividend .50 per share 
approximate market 8.50 per share 


(*) 25e dividend paid June 28, 1945 
Statistical Report—Stock for Retail—Inquiries Invited 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 Pine Street : New York 5 
Hanover 2-7793 Teletype NY 1-2425 




















m 








National Bronze & Aluminum 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Common & Preferred 


Community Water Service 


Common & Preferred 


Harrington & Richardson 


Class A & Common 


BERWALD & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 


Franklin Railway 
Supply Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


ANALYSIS ON 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


HAnover 2-8380 


REQUEST 





50 Broadway, N. Y. 4 























Competitive Bidding— 
Is It Good or Bad? 


Letters Received by “Chronicle” on Subject in General 
And in Light of Indicated Campaign of Proponents of 
Auction Bid Method to Extend Policy to Include High 
Grade Industrial, Along with Rail and Public Utility Issues 


In the “Chronicle” of June 21, on page 2720; we published a 
report bearing the caption “Competitive Bidding—Is It Good or 
Bad?”, in which attention was called to the indicated efforts of 
proponents of competitive bidding to launch a campaign for the 
purpose of extending the auction bidding method to include high 
grade industrial issues. In view of this fact and in light of the 
apparently widespread opposition within the securities industry to 
the competitive bidding procedure now required in the case of rail- 
road and public utility issues, the “Chronicle” invited comments 
from its readers regarding the subject in general. As stated, all 
of the communications will be given in our columns, with the 
number to appear in any single issue being governed solely by space 
limitations. 

We are able to accommodate today some of the considerable 
volume of expressions already in hand and others will be given in 
subsequent issues. We invite the views of anyone interested in the 
subject and would ask that communications be addressed to Editor, 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, 
N. Y. Naturally, in no instance will the identity of the correspondent 
be revealed if a request for anonymity is made. 

The first group of comments are given herewith: 


a ba % * 


GEORGE K. BAUM 
Baum, Bernheimer Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
We wish to go on record as being unalterably opposed to com- 
petitive bidding on high grade industrial issues. ; 
We think this type of bidding is not compatible with industrial 
financing, as the services of a banker are definitely required to 


Boston 
Wharf Company 


ORGANIZED 1836 
One of New England’s largest 
industrial real estate companies 
Capitalization 
$450,000 mortgage note 


60,000 shares capital stock 
($100 par value) 
Sixty year 
unbroken dividend record 


Currently on 
$2.00 dividend basis 


Priced about $39.00 per share 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











New England Markets 


Retail New England Coverage 


Secondary Distributions 


* . 
‘ Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 


Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. LiBerty 2340 


Portland Providence Springfield 




















TRADING MARKETS 


*Con. Cement Corp. Class “A” 
Giant Portland Cement 
*Kingan & Co. 
*Riverside Cement 
*Central Iron & Steel 


*Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9%, MASS. 











Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 








; Jrading Markets” 


Boston Edison 
Boston & Maine R.R. Prior Pfd. 
Colonial Stores Com. 
New England Lime 
Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 











U. S. Sugar 
Boston Sand & Gravel 








set up the issues and the character of the issues should be determined 
in accordance with the credit of the issuer rather than by the issuer 
naming the terms of the financing. We believe this cannot be 
done satisfactorily under competitive bidding on high grade indus- 


trial issues. 
* * * * 


A DENVER DEALER 


As I view it, Competitive Bidding has done nothing but provide 
a better price for the issuer. Surely the investor is paying more, 
and the underwriter and dealer are getting shorter profits. 

I would not like to see Competitive Bidding extended to indus- 


trial issues. 
zk * * oe 


A snicizme 


Telephone: Liberty 8817 


10 POST OFFICE 
BOSTON 





General Stock & Bond Corp. 




















Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
U. S. Finishing 7% Pfd. & Com. 
*Ekco Products Common 
Venezuela Syndicate, Inc. 


*Prospectus on request 








J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 








DETROIT 





General Industries Co. 
National Stamping Co. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 


Cadillac 5752 Tele, DE 507 








GRAND RAPIDS 


SIMPLEX PAPER 
CORP. 


Common Stock 


Report Furnished 
on Request 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 
Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 





PHILADELPHIA 





Western Light & Telephone 
Eastern Corporation 
Bird & Son, Inc. 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y¥. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 











Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 


All Issues 
Warner Co. pfd. & com, 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 




















A VIRGINIA DEALER 


I am opposed to competitive bidding because I do not think 
that there is any doubt whatever but that it has created prices and 


(Continued on page 193) 


Unlisted Order Clerk 


Wishes position to give serv- 
ice and execute orders in 
over-the-counter securities. 
Box M 712, Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y¥. 











LATEST ANALYSES 


Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Amalgamated Sugar 


On request 


| EDWARD L. BURTON 


& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


160 S. MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE City 1, UTAH 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 
Oldest Investment House in Utah 





Volume 162 Number 4402 


CHE COMMEKCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 








We Suggest 


An increase of 47% 
Excellent management 
Book value 19% 


Pennypacker 8200 


MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE 


Common 
A Sound Utility Equity. 


Earned 89c. per share for the four months ending April 30, 1945. 
over the same period last year. 


good growth 
over current market price. 


BOENNING & CO. 


1606 WALNUT ST., 


Private Phone to N. Y. C. COrtlandt 7-1202 


factor—conservatively financed. 


PHILADELPHIA 3 








H&B 
American 


Machine 


Preferred 


Analysis on request 


U. S. Air 
Conditioning 
Common 


CALLEN & COMPANY 
Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 
Direct Wire to Los Angeles 














Fonda, Johnstown 


& Gloversville 


All Issues 





George R.Cooley «Co. 
INC, 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 








Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 








Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 





Plan Export Import Bank Expansion 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11—It was decided at the end of to- 
day’s hearings that overnight the Foreign Economic Administration 
will draft a new Bill which will change the management features 
of the pending Export Import Bank legislation and which will im- 


prove the financing features. 


The present plan is that Leo Crowley as head of the FEA will 
b¢c£ 0m 6 oe ons 


Chairman of 
the Board of 
the expanded 
Export Im- 
port Bank 
and will act 
as chairman 
of the ad- 
visory council 
supervising 
financial ac- 
tivities 
abroad. This 
is the same 
council which 
is called for 
in the Bret- 
ton Woods 
legislation. 
While the per- 
sonnel will 
be the same, for the purposes of 
the Bretton Woods Fund and 
Bank, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will be Chairman of the 
Council, whereas for the purposes 
of the Export Import Bank the 
chairman will be the head of the 
FEA. 


Indications are that there will 
be five members on the board of 
directors of the new Export Im- 
port Bank. Three of these will 
be full-time directors nominated 
. by the President of the United 
States. The other two will be the 
Secretary of State and the For- 
eign Economic Administrator. 

As indicated tonight, the ex- 
panded Export Import Bank will 
have ae subscribed capital of 
either $1 billion. or $1.1 billion, 
paid in by the Treasury of 
the United States, and the Bank 
will obtain another $1 billion or 
$1.1 billion by the sale of deben- 
tures. Unlike the Bretton Woods 
-Bank, the expanded Export Im- 


Herbert M. Bratter 








port Bank will have a lending 
and guaranteeing capacity greater 
than its paid-up capital. ~ This 
capacity will be $3.5 billion if 
present House plans hold. 

It is definitely envisaged that 
under this proposal the Export 
Import Bank will be free to come 
back to Congress at any time for 
additional funds should they be 
needed. 


In announcing the intention to 
take up this measure on the floor 
of the House on Friday of this 
week, Chairman Spence of the 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee said that it is his un- 
derstanding that the American 
Bankers Association are in favor 
of this Bill and that he knows 
that W. Randolph Burgess, who is 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association, also favors it. In 
answer to a question of Congress- 


man Wolcott, Assistant Secretary : 


of State, Dean Acheson agreed 
that the primary object of ex- 
panding the Export Import Bank 
now is to facilitate the movement 
of American goods into foreign 
countries. 

It was revealed during the 
hearings today that the Export 
Import Bank is currently nego- 
tiating with Norway and Den- 
mark concerning loans, and with 
the Netherlands Government on 
behalf of the Netherland East In- 
dies. Preliminary discussions 
with other countries are also un- 
der way. 








NEW YORK 
GLENS FALLS 


New York Stock Exchange 


July 16, 1945 





We are pleased to announce that 


EDWIN J. MOELMANN 


has become associated with us 
and will open a Sales Headquarters in Chicago at 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


TELEPHONE — ANDOVER 4690 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
FOUNDED 1868 


ALBANY 
SCHENECTADY 


Members 





BOSTON 
WORCESTER 


New York Curb Exchange 


























REctor 2-7634 





WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


MR. D. RAYMOND KENNEY 


formerly with J. Arthur Warner & Co. 


IS NOW ASSOCIATED WITH US 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-2361 























We take pleasure in announcing the election of 
MR. LEON H. SULLIVAN 


as Vice President of our firm 


as of July 2, 1945 


ARTHUR L. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 


Investment Securities 


1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











SEC Holds Meeting 





On Disclosure Rule 


Meeting Prompted by Introduction of Boren Bill to Exclude Dealers in 


Municipal Securities From Provisions of Such a Rule. 
Suggests Compulsory Disclosure for All Classes of Securities. 


Treanor Again 
Chair- 


man Purcell Holds That Rules Should Be Promulgated to Regulate 
Municipal Bond Trading and Commissioner Pike States Such Regulation 
Is Needed to Protect Otcasional and Non-Institutional Buyers. Munici- 
pal Financial Officers Oppose Rules, Because There Is “No Recognized 
Market for Municipals” and That Rules Would Mean Regulation of 
Primary Market and Hamper Municipal Finances. 


At Philadelphia, on July 10, in the office of the SEC, there was 
held the informal meeting between the SEC and representatives of 


the municipal > 


bond market. 
Chairman 
Ganson Pur- 
cell of the 
SEC presided. 
The meeting 
was occa- 
sioned by the 
circulation by 
SEC some 
time ago of 
its proposed 
Rule. X15C1- 
10, to prevent 
the promul- 
gation of 
which is the 
object of the 
its revised form 


Ganson Purcell 


Boren bill 
(HR 3129). 

From statements made at the 
meeting it is clear that the SEC 
has given up the idea of promul- 
gating a rule like X-15C1-10 (the 
Full Disclosure Rule), now with- 
drawn, but not the idea of pro- 


in 








mulgating some similar rule af- 
fecting dealers in private over- 
the-counter securities. James A. 
Treanor, Chief of SEC’s Trad- 
ing and Exchange Division, dis- 
closed that should any further 
attempt be made to draft a 
disclosure rule it will be done 
under Section 15C(2) of the 
Act, not 15€(1). Section 15C(2) 
specifically refers to “fictitious 
quotations” as coming under 
“fraudulent, deceptive or manip- 
ulative” acts or practices, and 
specifically excludes frqm_ its 
provisions “exempted securities,” 
i.e., securities exempted from 
regulation under the Act. Al- 
though municipal bonds come 
within the range of 15C(1), Sec- 
tion 15C(2) does not reach them. 
Mr. Treanor said he had been im- 
pressed with a brief prepared by 
David M. Wood. 

Commissioner Sumner T. Pike 
explained the SEC’s view that 


AMERICAN MADE “ 
MARKETS IN 
CAMADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Dom. of Canada, Internal Bonds 


Abitibi P. & P. 5, 1953 
Aldred Inv. 41, 1967 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. 54, 1955 
Brown Company 5, 1959 
Foreign Pow. Securities 6, 1949 
Gt. Brit. & Can. Inv. 44, 1959 
Intl. Hydro Elec. 6, 1944 
London & Cdn. Inv., 44/2, 1949 
Mont. Lt. Ht. & Pr. 34, ’56, ’73 
Montreal Tramway 5, ’51, 55 
Power Corp. of Cda. 44, 1959 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 51/2, ’57 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0960 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 














Community Water Service 
5'4s-6s 1946 
Crescent Public Service 
6s 1954 


East Coast Public Service 


4s 1948 
Eastern Minnesota Pr. 544s 51° 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Issues 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 
4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co, 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y¥. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











American Locomotive 7% Pfd. 
Minneapolis & St. Paul 


All Issues 
Cayuga & Susquehanna 
N. Y. Lack. & Western _ 
Western Pacific 5s, 1946 
Lackawanna R.R. of N. J. 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype N¥‘2-955 








American Cyanamid 


Preferred 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


rpo 

Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ase’n 

63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 . 

















Punta Alegre. 
Sugar Corp. a 











Haytian Corp: 


Quotations Upon Request, 


FARR & CO. 


Members ; 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612: 




















some rule by the Commission is 
necessary for the protection of 
the occasional and nom-institu- 
tional buyer of municipals- 
According to Mr. Pike, “the 





(Continued on page/217) 
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American Insulator 


Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


United Artists Theater 
Circuit 


South Shore Oil & 
Development Co. 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 


Reiter Foster Oil 
Electric Steam Sterilizing 
Cuba Co. 

Globe Oil & Gas 
Remington Arms 
Bendix Helicopter 
Jardine Mining 
Southwest Gas Producing 


Morris STEIN & Co. 


50 Broad Street, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2866 HAnover 2-4341 


PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 
our various offices are 
located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








CURTIS 




















ST. LOUIS 











FOR DEALERS 
TIMELINESS 
Becomes more apparent with each 

passing day for , 


CEMENT SHARES 
We suggest: 
*Riverside Cement $1.25 Cumulative Class A 
Arrears about $14,.35....market about 14. 


1.40 
*Consolidated Cement Class A Geumaataeed 
Arrears about $3.90....market about 13. 
and as a good speculation 
*Riverside Cement Class B 


* circular available. 
LERNER & CO. 
Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 1990. Teletype Bs 69. 


Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 


Public Utility Securities 
Excess Profits Taxes 


Wall Street was doubtless disappointed that the Administration 
decided not to modify excess profits tax rates until after V-J Day. 
But since foreseeable events are usually discounted in advance, the 
recent gains in utility stocks were probably based in part on expec- 
tations that, sooner or later, the heavy tax burden carried by the 
utility companies will be lightened. 

Unfortunately, complete tax fig- © 


























—_UTICA, N. Y. 


Utica & Mohawk |||] £. W. Bliss, Pfds. | 
Cotton Mills | Elec. Steam Sterilizing |; 
“Makers of Utica & | Globe Aircraft | 

Mohawk Percale Sheets” Taca Airways 
a Triumph Explosives 


MOHAWK VALLEY | 
INVESTING COMPANY |||] 5. WEINBERG & CO. | 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


INC. 60 Wall Street Telephone 
238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 } 


Tel. 4-3195-6 Tele. UT 16 Bell Teletype NY 1-2763 
































TWIN CITY BOND TRADERS CLUB 


The annual Field Day of the Twin City Bond Traders Club will 
be held on Friday, July 20, 1945, at Midland Hills Country Club, 
located midway between Minneapolis and St Paul. All traders are 
cordially invited. 

NSTA ADVERTISING NOTES 
“40 WITH 8” 


Have you sent in your ad for the annual supplement of the 
“Financial Chronicle’? If not please take off a minute or two and 
do this important thing. You might call some others and let’s go 
over the top for the NSTA 1945 annual meeting issue of the “Com- 
mercial and Financial.Chronicle.”’ We have but seven weeks left. 
Consult your district chairman and he will gladly inform you of the 
meaning of “40 with 8.” It should encourage development of old 
accounts as well as new ones. 

Your advertising committee is very much pleased with the 
amount of new accounts coming in this year and feel confident our 
advertising will run over any previous year. Of course this means 
you will have to help a bit. So K.I.M.—Harold B. Smith, Chairman 
NSTA Advertising Committee, Collin, Norton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. W. Tryder, Vice-Chairman NSTA Advertising Committee, W. H. 
Newbold’s Son & Co.; Philadelphia. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


July 20, wr apes tbe oe Traders Club Annual Field Day at Midland Hills 
> ountry Club. 
August 17, 1945—Bond Club of Denver Annual Frolic with Rocky Mountain Group 
of I. B. A. at Park Hill Country Club. 

August 24, 1945—Cleveland Security Traders Association annual summer meeting 
at Manakiki Country Club. 

August 28, 29 & 30, 1945—-National Security Traders Association, Inc. annual 
business meeting and election of officers. 








PHILIPPINE 
MINING SHARES 


Belgian, Dutch, French 
Swiss bonds & shares 


British Securities 


— ko 


IF. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. |} 


HODSON & COMPANY. 
Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York 


























ures are not available for all util- 
ity companies—some do not pub- 
lish .a “break-down” of their 
Federal payments, others, such as 
Pacific Gas & Electric, may dis- 
close the data:in prospectuses, etc. 
Among those for which data is 
available, the 20 companies tabu- 
lated below appear to have about 
the heaviest EPT in relation to 
their share earnings. 


Excess profits taxes per share 
are taken after deducting the 10% 
post-war credit, and adding spe- 
cial charges in lieu of tax savings. 
Many companies which have had 


refunding operations during 1944~ 


45 have made substantial tax sav- 
ings by charging off against in- 
come (as the Treasury Depart- 
ment permits them to do) the 
premiums over par paid in re- 
tiring the old_ securities. Of 
course, these special charge-offs 
do not appear in the reports as 
published, but only in the reports 
as made to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The amount of the tax sav- 
ing is set up as a special amorti- 
zation item in the stockholders’ 
statement, in order to preserve a 
correct accounting picture from a 
normal tax standpoint. 


Relief from EPT after the war 
would not mean a complete sav- 
ing of the amount of EPT per 
share, since the normal 40% in- 


come and surtax rate would then 
apply to the amount of income to 
which the EPT is now applicable. 
The present EPT rate is 95% but 


10% of this is refunded, either , : 
«these rate cuts as an occasion to 





currently (if there are debt retire- 
ments) or after the war, hence it 
is customary to consider the net 
EPT rate as 8542%. Also there is 
an overall tax limit of 80% of sur- 
tax net income (computed before 
deducting the post-war credit). 
Thus it has become customary to 
estimate that elimination of EPT 
would, in round figures, mean a 
saving of about one-half of these 
taxes (not of total Federal income 
taxes). 


EPT figures reduced to a per 
share basis serve two statistical 
purposes — first, they reflect the 
depth of the cushon for earnings, 
should increased costs or de- 
creased revenues reduce profits 
during reconversion or in the im- 
mediate post-war period (while 
EPT are still in operation); sec- 
ond, they measure the advantages 
which stockholders might (theo- 
retically) obtain if present earn- 
ings and operating conditions 
should be “frozen,” remaining at 
current levels when EPT are 
eliminated. The latter assumption 
is; of course, unreliable. Many 
state commissions which hesi- 
tated to follow the regulatory pol- 
icy in the State of Michigan, of 
syphoning off EPT payments as 
temporary rebates for customers, 
will not hesitate to order substan- 
tial rate cuts if earnings should in- 


crease to the levels indicated in 
column four of the accompanying 
table. 

On the other hand, the utility 
companies would doubtless use 





EFFECT OF EPT TAX SAVINGS ON EARNINGS 


Recent 
Price 
Company— About 
Indianapolis Power & Light 
Public Service of Indiana 
San Diego Gas & Electric 
Standard G. & E., prior pfd.__- zs 
Commonwealth & Southern, pfd. 
Columbia Gas & Electric 
Engineers Public Service 
Detroit Edison 
Public Service of New Jersey__-_~ 
Federal Light & Trattion 
American Water Works 
American Gas & Electric 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Pacific Lighting 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas__ 
Delaware Power & Light 
Idaho Power 
Nerth American 
Boston Edison 


*Including charges in lieu of tax savings. 


Earns. Price=—No. 
Plus: 42 Times 
EPT Adj. Earn. 
$4.45 5. 
4.45 i 
1.83 
21.59 
15.21 
1.09 
4.15 
72.42 
1.91 
2.35 
2.05 
3.47 
10.17 
5.97 
3.20 
3.37 
1.64 
3.13 
1.18 é 2.28 
1.41 2.11 2.82 


41943 figure (1944 was abnormal due 


EPT 
1944 
*(000) 


Amt. EPT Earns. 

Per Share Per Share 

Common Common 
$5.13 
5.04 
1.84 
22.50 
15.10 
99 
3.29 
72.08 
1.69 
1.88 
1.38 
2.30 
11.00 
§.31 
2.04 
2.65 
92 
1.48 


Land _ _ 
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to rebates to customers ordered by regulatory authorities). 


Northern New England Co. 


Common 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 
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Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 77-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 


San-Francisce — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramente 
Fresno 




















Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Current rally is encouraging 
but not convincing. Hold old 
long positions but inadvisable 
to add to them. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


At least one of the reasons 
for the break of last week is 
now known; the 75% margin 
rule. What the additional 
news will be must remain in 
the realm of conjecture. Yet, 
you can be practically certain 
that there is a lot more fire 
behind the recent smoke. 

a By % 


So far as the increased mar- 
gin is concerned, it is strictly 
one of those things. Every- 
body knew it was coming, 
though the general expecta- 
tion was a full 100%. To that 
extent the 25% cut from the’ 
widely expected figure must 
be considered as a kind of left- 
handed good piece of news. 
Actually the new margin 
means little in actual practice. 
If you buy stocks for 10 and 
under you still have to put up 
the entire cash value. And 
practically everybody who 
has been buying stocks for 
over 10 has been putting up 
enough cash to make it almost 
an outright purchase rather 
than a margin deal. 

It wasn’t until last Friday 
that prices began to show any 
rallying power. Before that 
they just fumbled around; 
started a couple of weak ral- 
lies, always ending up with 
a set-back, each set-back es- 
tablishing a lower price than 
the previous low. Monday, 

(Continued on page 223) 














put on campaigns for the sale of 
electrical appliances. WPB is al- 
ready “loosening up” on the pro- 
duction of household appliances, 
and washing machines (heavy | 
current consumers) will probably 
be available in quantity by the 
end of the year, it is reported. | 
Increased residential business, 
even at lower rates, would be 
more profitable to most utilities 
than the industrial war business 
which they have been handling © 
at extremely low rates. 


The figures presented below 
should not be taken too seriously, 
but nevertheless may be of sta- 
tistical aid in the search for poten- 
tial utility bargains in the post- 
war period, 
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MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
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120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Maine Central 4143s, ‘60 


Maine Central Pfd. 
Maine Central Com. 
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Raymond & Co 
148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 Teletype BS 259 











N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 f 


Leon H. Sullivan V.-P © 
of Arthur L. Wright 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Arthur 
L. Wright & Co., Inc., 1420 Wal- 
nut Street, announces the election 
of Leon H. Sullivan as Vice-Pres- 
ident of their firm. Mr. Sullivan 
has been with the firm for some 
time. 
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Railroad Securities 
MONON 


After long delays the Monon reorganization plan was finally ap- 


proved by Federal Judge Igoe on June 21. 


Unless unexpected legal 


delays should interfere with the normal developments, consummation 
of reorganization, together with delivery of new securities, is possible 


late next year or early in 1947. 


The Monon reorganization was® 


very drastic, total amount of fixed 
debt being reduced from $31.58 
million to $4.1 million and to $20.7 
million of fixed and contingent 
debt. Fixed charges were reduced 
from $1.47 million to $165,000 and 
to $870,000 if we include fixed and 
contingent interest. In computing 
the latter figure we have ignored 
Capital Fund since beginning Jan. 
1, 1943 this account has been off- 
set by a special account, Reserve 
for Maintenance of Way and 
Structures, authorized by the 
Commission as of that date. We 
have also eliminated sinking funds 
for purposes of comparison, most 
solvent roads not having sinking 
funds as a mandatory charge on 
earnings. 

The Monon petitioned for re- 
ceivership on Dec. 30, 1933, hav- 
ing been hard hit by a combina- 
tion of depression influences and 
severe truck competition. Gross 
revenues declined from an aver- 
age of $18 million in the 20s to 
$7.6 million in the 30s and net 
available for charges from § an 
average of better than $2.75 mil- 
lion to less than $500,000 in the 
30s. 

As in the case with all Class I 
carriers, this company benefited 
from the war period, gross rising 
to $13.5 million in 1944 ($12.7 
average in the past three years) 
with net available for charges 
averaging about $2.5 million dur- 
ing the war period, with peak 
earnings of $3.02 million in 1943. 

Fundamentally the Monon is 
strategically situated, operating as 
it does 549 miles of road in Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Kentucky, afford- 
ing an entrance into Chicago for 
the two carriers, Louisville & 
Nashville and Southern Railway, 
which controJled the old company 
through stock ownership. Bitu- 
minous coal is the chief traffic 
item, constituting about one-half 
of total freight tonnage, while 
manufactured goods’ contribute 
about 30%. 


In the reorganization not only 
were bondholders treated very 
drastically, but even Louisville & 
Nashville and Southern Railway, 
which as previously stated owned 
a majority of the old common and 
preferred stocks, were eliminated. 
However, traffic interchange with 
both the L. & N. and Southern 
have been important sources of 
revenue to the Monon in the past. 
The Commission recognized this 











fact in that there was provided in 
the plan a means of depositing 
both the Class A and Class B com- 
mon stock under trust agreement 
whereby trustees would have the 
authority .to sell up to 50% of 
both classes during the life of the 
trust in exchange for traffic 
agreements, guarantees or other 
agreements beneficial to the 
Monon. 

Immediately following Judge 
Igoe’s approval the old bonds rose 
sharply and “when issued” trad- 
ing, which was inaugurated im- 
mediately thereafter, began at 
levels somewhat higher than orig- 
inally thought probable. The First 
Income 4s, 1983, sold at 98 and are 
currently selling at 101; the Sec- 
ond Income 4's, 2003, at 79, now 
791+; and the $25 par Class A com- 
mon at 16, now 16%. There is no 
market for the Class B common 
but for purposes of computation, a 
nominal value of $8 per share is 
given to this junior equity. 

On the basis of these prices, 
the C. I. L. Refunding bonds 


(three series old company) are’ 


selling at prices ranging from 96 
to 108, whereas their valuation 
based upon prices of the “when 
issued” securities are 111 to 126. 
The Junior First & General 5s and 
6s, selling around 29 and 31, re- 
spectively, have a projected value 
based on the “when issued” se- 
curities of only 18% to 20. This 
latter figure is based upon a value 
of 8 for the Class B steck. It is 
difficult to determine the true 
value of the new Class A or B 
common until such time as trus- 
tees determine at. what prices the 
new Class A and B stock will be 
offered to the L. & N. and South- 
ern Railway, respectively. 


The plan provides that the 
newly reorganized Monon may 
use excess working capital to pur- 
chase Class A stock as may be 
agreed upon with Class A stock- 
holders, this of course subject to 
the approval of the ICC. As of 
March 31, 1945, net working cap- 
ital totaled $9.4 million. There 
will be very little surplus of net 
working capital available to buy 
the Class A stock, however, since 
fixed and contingent interest re- 
quirements from Jan. 1, 1943, 
through 1946 as well as those for 
reorganization expenses, will 


probably require half of this 
amount. Additionally much of the 


road’s equipment has become ob- 


o 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. 


——$$— 


Seaboard Railway Company 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. Co. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. 


We will discount profits and assume losses in the abeve 
“when issued” contracts 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone REctor 2-7340 


House Committee Report On 


Post-War Military Training 


Does Not Recommend Legislation, but Holds That the Retention of a 
Degree of Military Power Requires “an Alert and Trained Citizenry 


Capable of Prompt Mobilization.” Says It Is Not Feasible to Rest Future 
Security on a Large Standing Force Which is “Repugnant to the 


American People.” 


The Select Committee on Post-War Military Policy of the 
House of Representatives, of which Congressman Clifton A. Woodrum 


(D., Va.) 
Chairman, is- 
sued on July 
5 its report 
on universal 
military 
training. The 
committee 
failed to draw 
up a bill for 
passage by 
Congress, but 
reported its 
findings after 
conducting 
extensive 
hearings, at 
which more 
than 100 wit- 
nesses ap- 
peared. 

The text of 
the committee’s report follows: 


Clifton A. Woodrum 


Report on universal military 
training (pursuant to H. Res. 465 
of the 78th- Congress, 2d session, 
and H. Res. 55 of the 79th Con- 
gress, Ist session): 


The select committee on post- 


is® 





war military policy, of the House 
of Representatives, between June 
4 and June 19, inclusive, con- 
ducted extensive hearings on the 
question: “Should the United 
States adopt as a matter of broad 
policy a system of universal mili- 
tary training in the post-war 
period?” 

This committee realizes that 
several very important problems 
will be encountered in working 
out ‘a final solution but is con- 
fident that the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress are fully 
competent to solve them. Indeed, 
this committee, obedient to the 
resolution establishing it, con- 
fines its recommendations to the 
field of policy, and refrains from 
entering the field of legislation. 

The committee welcomed and 
sought information and advice 
from citizen groups and organiza- 
tions, from Government officials, 
ana from individuals whose back- 
ground and experience qualified 


(Continued on page 212) 





solete and considerable funds may 
be needed to purchase new freight 
and passenger cars as well as mo- 
tive power. Accordingly, the mar- 
ket may not have the benefit of 
the stabilizing influence of com- 
pany purchases of the Class A 
stock, from excess working capi- 
tal resources. 

The post-war outlook for the 
Monon is moderately satisfactory 
if we assume that trustees will in- 
sure a continuing interest of the 
two controlling carriers in the 
Monon by permitting both the 
L. & N. and the Southern to pur- 
chase a 50% equity in the new 
company at favorable prices. 
While it is true that the road was 
particularly vulnerable to truck 
competition in the 30s and while 
it is also true that its long term 
revenue trend has been decidedly 
unfavorable, there is reason to be- 


lieve. that truck competition will 
be less acute post-war’ and the 
general level of traffic for a pe- 
riod of years, at least, should be 





considerably greater than that of 
the 30s. It therefore seems proba- 
ble that under normal conditions 
the Monon should be able to gross 
$12 million and to bring through 
to net available for charges after 
income taxes around $1.4 million 
which would just about cover 
$1.25 dividend on the Class A 
stock. It seems highly improbable 
that any earnings of consequence 
will be shown for the Class B. 

The Refunding bonds of the old 
company, selling as they are at‘a 
discount of 15% from their “when 
issued” equivalent value, are still 
attractive. The junior bonds do 
not seem to possess unusual spec- 
ulative appeal. The First Income 


4s (101.50 w.i.) are moderately at- 
tractive. Included in this price 
are. accumulations of 12 points. 
The Second Income 4\%s (79% 


w.i.), with 12 points accruals 
through 1946, do present sound 


value and at the same time offer 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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American Insulator 


Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


United Artists Theater 
Circuit 


South Shore Oil & 
Development Co. 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 


Reiter Foster Oil 
Electric Steam Sterilizing 
Cuba Co. 

Globe Oil & Gas 
Remington Arms 
Bendix Helicopter 
Jardine Mining 
Southwest Gas Producing 


Morris STEIN & Co. 


50 Broad Street, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2866 HAnover 2-4341 





PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 
our various offices are 
located. 
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FOR DEALERS 
TIMELINESS 
Becomes more apparent with each 

passing day for ‘ 


CEMENT SHARES 
We suggest: 
*Riverside Cement $1.25 Cumulative Class A 
Arrears about $14,35....market about 14. 


1.40 
*Consolidated Cement Class A Oitcaee) 
Arrears about $3.90....market about 13. 
and as a good speculation 
*Riverside Cement Class B 


* circular available. 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 1990. Teletype Bs 69. 


STix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 

















Public Utility Securities 


Excess Profits Taxes 


Wall Street was doubtless disappointed that the Administration 
decided not to modify excess profits tax rates until after V-J Day. 
But since foreseeable events are usually discounted in advance, the 
recent gains in utility stocks were probably based in part on expec- 
tations that, sooner or later, the heavy tax burden carried by the 
utility companies will be lightened. 

Unfortunately, complete tax fig- © 














__UTICA, N.Y. 


Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills 


“Makers of Utica & 
Mohawk Percale Sheets” 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


INVESTING COMPANY 
INC. 
238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6 Tele. UT 16 





| Elec. Steam Sterilizing | 
| Globe Aircraft 
Taca Airways 
Triumph Explosives 


|S. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
60 Wall Street Telephone 
New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 
































TWIN CITY BOND TRADERS CLUB 


The annual Field Day of the Twin City Bond Traders Club will 
be held on Friday, July 20, 1945, at Midland Hills Country Club, 
located midway between Minneapolis and St Paul. All traders are 
cordially invited. 

NSTA ADVERTISING NOTES 
“40 WITH 8” 


Have you sent in your ad for the annual supplement of the 
“Financial Chronicle’? If not please take off a minute or two and 
do this important thing. You might call some others and let’s go 
over the top for the NSTA 1945 annual meeting issue of the “Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle.” We have but seven weeks left. 
Consult your district chairman and he will gladly inform you of the 
meaning of “40 with 8.” It should encourage development of old 
accounts as well as new ones. 

Your advertising committee is very much pleased with the 
amount of new accounts coming in this year and feel confident our 
advertising will run over any previous year. Of course this means 
you will have to help a bit. So K.I.M.—dHarold B. Smith, Chairman 
NSTA Advertising Committee, Collin, Norton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. W. Tryder, Vice-Chairman NSTA Advertising Committee, W. H. 
Newbold’s Son & Co.; Philadelphia. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


July 20, eieree ne Saga Traders Club Annual Field Day at Midland Hills 
; ountry Club. 

August 17, 1945—Bond Club of Denver Annual Frolic with Rocky Mountain Group 

. of I. B. A. at Park Hill Country Club. 
August 24, 1945—Cleveland Security Traders Association annual summer meeting 
at Manakiki Country Club. 

August 28, 29 & 30, 1945—National Security Traders Association, Inc. annual 

Peas business meeting and election of officers. 
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ures are not available for all util- 
ity companies—some do not pub- 
lish .a “break-down” of their 
Federal payments, others, such as 
Pacific Gas & Electric, may dis- 
close the data-in prospectuses, etc. 
Among those for which data is 
available, the 20 companies tabu- 
lated below appear to have about 
the heaviest EPT in relation to 
their share earnings. 


Excess profits taxes per share 
are taken after deducting the 10% 
post-war credit, and adding spe- 
cial charges in lieu of tax savings. 
Many companies which have had 
refunding operations during 1944- 
45 have made substantial tax sav- 
ings by charging off against in- 
come (as the Treasury Depart- 
ment permits them to do) the 
premiums over par paid in re- 
tiring the old_ securities. Of 
course, these special charge-offs 
do not appear in the reports as 
published, but only in the reports 
as made to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The amount of the tax sav- 
ing is set up as a special amorti- 
zation item in the stockholders’ 
statement, in order to preserve a 
correct accounting picture from a 
normal tax standpoint. 


Relief from EPT after the war 
would not mean a complete sav- 
ing of the amount of EPT per 
share, since the normal 40% in- 


come and surtax rate would then 
apply to the amount of income to 
which the EPT is now applicable. 
The present EPT rate is 95% but 


currently (if there are debt retire- 
ments) or after the war, hence it 
is customary to consider the net 
EPT rate as 8542%. Also there is 
an overall tax limit of 80% of sur- 
tax net income (computed before 
deducting the post-war credit). 
Thus it has become customary to 
estimate that elimination of EPT 
would, in round figures, mean a 
saving of about one-half of these 
taxes (not of total Federal income 
taxes). 


EPT figures reduced to a per 
share basis serve two statistical 
purposes — first, they reflect the 
depth of the cushon for earnings, 
should increased costs or de- 
creased revenues reduce profits 
during reconversion or in the im- 
mediate post-war period (while 
EPT are still in operation); sec- 
ond, they measure the advantages 
which stockholders might (theo- 
retically) obtain if present earn- 
ings and operating conditions 
should be “frozen,” remaining at 
current levels when EPT are 
eliminated. The latter assumption 
is, of course, unreliable. Many 
state commissions which hesi- 
tated to follow the regulatory pol- 
icy in the State of Michigan, of 
syphoning off EPT payments as 
temporary rebates for customers, 
will not hesitate to order substan- 
tial rate cuts if earnings should in- 


crease to. the levels indicated in 
column four of the accompanying 
table. 

On the other hand, the utility 





10% of this is refunded, either ; 





companies would doubtless use 


these rate cuts as an occasion to 


EFFECT OF EPT TAX SAVINGS ON EARNINGS 


Recent 

Price 
Company— About 
Indianapolis Power & Light 


Public Service of Indiana 


$ 


San Diego Gas & Electric 

Standard G. & E., prior pfd 1 
Commonwealth & Southern, pfd. 2 
Columbia Gas & Electric 1 
Engineers Public Service 

Detroit Edison 71 
Public Service of New Jersey___~ 

Federal Light & Trattion 

American Water Works 

American Gas & Electric 1 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 

Pacific Lighting 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Central Illinois Electric & Gas__ 

Delaware Power & Light 

Idaho Power 

North American 

Boston. Edison 


*Including charges in lieu of tax savings. 
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5.04 
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Plus- 42 Times 
EPT Adj. Earn. 
$4.45 5. 
4.45 > 
1.83 
21.59 
15.21 
1.09 
4.15 
72.42 
1.91 


3,660 
5,588 
2,304 
0,542 
2,265 
2,070 
6,272 
3,196 
9,287 

981 
3,228 
0,330 


1.84 
22.50 
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2.35 
2.05 
3.47 
10.17 
5.97 
3.20 
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1.64 
3.13 
2.28 
2.82 . 
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San-Francisce — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramente 
Fresno 


























Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Current rally is encouraging 
but not convincing. Hold old 
long positions but inadvisable 
to add to them. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


At least one of the reasons 
for the break of last week is 
now known; the 75% margin 
rule. What the additional 
news will be must remain in 
the realm of conjecture. Yet, 
you can be practically certain 
that there is a lot more fire 
behind the recent smoke. 

a ne me 


So far as the increased mar- 
gin is concerned, it is strictly 
one of those things. Every- 
body knew it was coming, 
though the general expecta- 
tion was a full 100%. To that 
extent the 25% cut from the’ 
widely expected figure must 
be considered as a kind of left- 
handed good piece of news. 
Actually the new margin 
means little in actual practice. 
If you buy stocks for 10 and 
under you still have to put up 
the entire cash value. And 
practically everybody who 
has been buying stocks for 
over 10 has been putting up 
enough cash to make it almost 
an outright purchase rather 
than a margin deal. 

It wasn’t until last Friday 
that prices began to show any 
rallying power. Before that 
they just fumbled around; 
started a couple of weak ral- 
lies, always ending up with 
a set-back, each set-back es- 
tablishing a lower price than 
the previous low. Monday, 

(Continued on page 223) 











put on campaigns for the sale of 
electrical appliances. WPB is al- 
ready “loosening up” on the pro- 
duction of household appliances, 
and washing machines (heavy | 
current consumers) will probably 
be available in quantity by the 
end of the year, it is reported. | 
Increased residential business, 
even at lower rates, would be 
more profitable to most utilities 
than the industrial war business — 
which they have been handling | 
at extremely low rates. 


The figures presented below | 
should not be taken too seriously, 
but nevertheless may be of sta- 
tistical aid in the search for poten- 





tial utility bargains in the post~ 
war period. 
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Chic., Milwaukee 
St. Paul & 
Pacific R. R. 


Common & Preferred 
(When Issued) 


Chicago 
Railways Co. 


Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 
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Ernst&Co. 


New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








TRADING MARKETS — 
Seaboard Air Line Rwy. 


(Old & new issues) 
Universal Match Corp. 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Co. 
McCord Corp. 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 
72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


Telephone Teletype 
HA 2-6622 NY 1-1499 
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Maine Central 414s, ‘60 


Maine Central Pfd. 
Maine Central Com. 


Rismmiamde Ce 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 











Tel. CAP. 0425 Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 f 


Leon H. Sullivan V.-P; 
of Arthur L. Wright 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Arthur 
L. Wright & Co., Inc., 1420 Wal- 
nut Street, announces the election 
of Leon H. Sullivan as Vice-Pres- 
ident of their firm. Mr. Sullivan 
has been with the firm for some 
time. 








Alabama 
Great Southern 


Railroad 


Part. Pfd. 


Circular on request 





Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 . Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 


61 Broadway 
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BOND AND STOCK BROKERS 


specializing in 
- Railroad Securities and Reorganization Securities 
Publishers of 
“Guide to Railroad Reorganization Securities” 


Special Analytieal Service for Out-of-Town Dealers in Railroad Securities 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members Aew York Stock Exchange 











New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 

















Railroad Securities 
MONON 


After long delays the Monon reorganization plan was finally ap- 


proved by Federal Judge Igoe on June 21. 


Unless unexpected legal 


delays should interfere with the normal developments, consummation 
of reorganization, together with delivery of new securities, is possible 


late next year or early in 1947. 


The Monon reorganization was® 


very drastic, total amount of fixed 
debt being reduced from $31.58 
million to $4.1 million and to $20.7 
million of fixed and contingent 
debt. Fixed charges were reduced 
from $1.47 million to $165,000 and 
to $870,000 if we include fixed and 
contingent interest. In computing 
the latter figure we have ignored 
Capital Fund since beginning Jan. 
1, 1943 this account has been off- 
set by a special account, Reserve 
for Maintenance of Way and 
Structures, authorized by the 
Commission as of that date. We 
heave also eliminated sinking funds 
for purposes of comparison, most 
solvent roads not having sinking 
funds as a mandatory charge on 
earnings. 

The Monon petitioned for re- 
ceivership on Dec. 30, 1933, hav- 
ing been hard hit by a combina- 
tion of depression influences and 
severe truck competition. Gross 
revenues declined from an aver- 
age of $18 million in the 20s to 
$7.6 million in the 30s and net 
available for charges from an 
average of better than $2.75 mil- 
lion to less than $500,000 in the 
30s. 

As in the case with all Class I 
carriers, this company benefited 
from the war period, gross rising 
to $13.5 million in 1944 ($12.7 
average in the past three years) 
with net available for charges 
averaging about $2.5 million dur- 
ing the war period, with peak 
earnings of $3.02 million in 1943. 

Fundamentally the Monon is 
strategically situated, operating as 
it does 549 miles of road in Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Kentucky, afford- 
ing an entrance into Chicago for 
the two carriers, Louisville & 
Nashville and Southern Railway, 
which controlled the old company 
through stock ownership. Bitu- 
minous coal is the chief traffic 
item, constituting about one-half 
of total freight tonnage, while 
manufactured goods contribute 
about 30%. 


In the reorganization not only 
were bondholders treated very 
drastically, but even Louisville & 
Nashville and Southern Railway, 
which as previously stated owned 
a majority of the old common and 
preferred stocks, were eliminated. 
However, traffic interchange with 
both the L. & N. and Southern 
have been important sources of 
revenue to the Monon in the past. 
The Commission recognized this 








probably require half 
amount. Additionally much of the 





fact in that there was provided in 
the plan a means of depositing 
both the Class A and Class B com- 
mon stock under trust agreement 
whereby trustees would have the 
authority .to sell up to 50% of 
both classes during the life of the 
trust in exchange for traffic 
agreements, guarantees or other 
agreements beneficial to the 
Monon. 

Immediately following Judge 
Igoe’s approval the old bonds rose 
sharply and “when issued” trad- 
ing, which was inaugurated im- 
mediately thereafter, began at 
levels somewhat higher than orig- 
inally thought probable. The First 
Income 4s, 1983, sold at 98 and are 
currently selling at 101; the Sec- 
ond Income 414s, 2003, at 79, now 
7914; and the $25 par Class A com- 
mon at 16, now 16%. There is no 
market for the Class B common 
but for purposes of computation, a 
nominal value of $8 per share is 
given to this junior equity. 

On the basis of these prices, 
the C. I. L. Refunding bonds 


(three series old company) are’ 


selling at prices ranging from 96 
to 108, whereas their valuation 
based upon prices of the “when 
issued” securities are 111 to 126. 
The Junior First & General 5s and 
6s, selling around 29 and 31, re- 
spectively, have a projected value 
based on the “when issued” se- 
curities of only 18% to 20. This 
latter figure is based upon a value 
of 8 for the Class B steck. It is 
difficult to determine the true 
value of the new Class A or B 
common until such time as trus- 
tees determine at. what prices the 
new Class A and B stock will be 
offered to the L. & N. and South- 
ern Railway, respectively. 


The plan provides that the 
newly reorganized Monon may 
use excess working capital to pur- 
chase Class A stock as may be 
agreed upon with Class A stock- 
holders, this of course subject to 
the approval of the ICC. As of 
March 31, 1945, net working cap- 
ital totaled $9.4 million. There 
will be very little surplus of net 
working capital available to buy 
the Class A stock, however, since 
fixed and contingent interest re- 
quirements from Jan. 1, 1943, 


through 1946 as well as those for 


will 
of this 


reorganization expenses, 


road’s equipment has become ob- 





Seaboard Railway Company 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. 


——- 








Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. Co. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. 





We will discount profits and assume losses in the abeve 
“when issued” contracts 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone REctor 2-7340 


House Committee Report On 
Post-War Military Training 


Does Not Recommend Legislation, but Holds That the Retention of a 
Degree of Military Power Requires “an Alert and Trained Citizenry 
Capable of Prompt Mobilization.” Says It Is Not Feasible to Rest Future 
Security on a Large Standing Force Which is “Repugnant to the 


American People.” 


The Select Committee on Post-War Military Policy of the 
House of Representatives, of which Congressman Clifton A. Woodrum 


(D., Va.) 
Chairman,,. is- 
sued on July 
5 its report 
on universal 
military 
training. The 
committee 
failed to draw 
up a bill for 
passage by 
Congress, but 
reported its 
findings after 
conducting 
extensive 
hearings, at 
which more 
than 100 wit- 
nesses ap- 
peared. 

The text of 
the committee’s report follows: 


Clifton A. Woodrum 


Report on universal military 
training (pursuant to H. Res. 465 
of the 78th- Congress, 2d session, 
and H. Res. 55 of the 79th Con- 
gress, lst session): 


The select committee on post- 


is® 





war military policy, of the House 
of Representatives, between June 
4 and June 19, inclusive, con- 
ducted extensive hearings on the 
question: “Should the United 
States adopt as a matter of broad 
policy a system of universal mili- 
tary training in the post-war 
period?” 

This committee realizes that 
several very important problems 
will be encountered in working 
out a final solution but is con- 
fident that the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress are fully 
competent to solve them. Indeed, 
this committee, obedient to the 
resolution establishing it, con- 
fines its recommendations to the 
field of policy, and refrains from 
entering the field of legislation. 

The committee welcomed and 
sought information and advice 
from citizen groups and organiza- 
tions, from Government officials, 
and from individuals whose back- 
ground and experience qualified 


(Continued on page 212) 





solete and considerable funds may 
be needed to purchase new freight 
and passenger cars as well as mo- 
tive power. Accordingly, the mar- 
ket may not have the benefit of 
the stabilizing influence of com- 
pany purchases of the Class A 
stock, from excess working capi- 
tal resources. 

The post-war outlook for the 
Monon is moderately satisfactory 
if we assume that trustees will in- 
sure a continuing interest of the 
two controlling carriers in the 
Monon by permitting both the 
L. & N. and the Southern to pur- 
chase a 50% equity in the new 
company at favorable prices. 
While it is true that the road was 
particularly vulnerable to truck 
competition in the 30s and while 
it is also true that its long term 
revenue trend has been decidedly 
unfavorable, there is reason to be- 


lieve that truck competition will 
be less acute post-war and the 
general level of traffic for a pe- 
riod of years, at least, should be 





a 


considerably greater than that of 
the 30s. It therefore seems proba- 
ble that under normal conditions 
the Monon should be able to gross 
$12 million and to bring through 
to net available for charges after 
income taxes around $1.4 million 
which would just about cover 
$1.25 dividend on the Class A 
stock. It seems highly improbable 
that any earnings of consequence 
will be shown for the Class B. 


The Refunding bonds of the old 
company, selling as they are at‘a 
discount of 15% from their “when 
issued” equivalent value, are still 
attractive. The junior bonds do 
not seem to possess unusual spec- 
ulative appeal. The First Income 
4s (101.50 w.i.) are moderately at- 
tractive. Included in this price 
are. accumulations of 12 points. 
The Second Income 4%s (79% 
w.i.), with 12 points accruals 
through 1946, do present sound 
value and at the same time offer 

















1. h. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
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KEYES FIBRE 
Class A and Common 


__ EXPRESO AEREO 
SEABOARD ALL FLORIDA 


6’s 35 


specialists in rails 
52 wall street n. y- c. 5 
HAnover 2-9072 tele. WY 1-1293 

















McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


good speculative possibilities. 





BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Specializing in Railroad Securities 





ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 





NEW YORK 5 
TELETYPE NY 1-2155 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 4”’s 


870 - 7th Ave. 4’2’s 
(Park Central Hotel) 


N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


e “ee ee; 
SHASKAN & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY 1-953 








ACTIVE MARKET 


50 BROADWAY 


3-6s 1946 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 








— FIRM TRADING MARKETS — 


Ambassador Hotel Co. (L. A.) 


5/50 w. s. 
Broadway Motors Bldg. 
4-6/48 
Calif. Consumers Corp. 


bonds and stock 


Consolidated Rock Products 


bonds and stock 
Midtown Enterprises 
5/64 w. s. 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 








Real Estate Securities 


Prince & Lafayette Streets 
5s "52—New York 
5555 Everett VTC—Chicago 
. Devon Corp. Detroit 
Coronado Hotel Units 
St. Louis 
Myles Standish Co. Boston 


VALIQUET & CO. 


135 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


CG-81 Central 4402 











— SPECIALISTS IN— 


REALESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Chase Hotel Inc. 
St. Louis 


Forman Realty Trust 
6/46 w. s. hy 
La Salle Madison Hotel 
Chicago 


Transportation Bidg., Chgo. 
(V.T.C. and Land Trust Units) 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. 
11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. Central 4424 Tele. CG 660 














Since 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 





SPECIALISTS 


in 


Real Estate Securities 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


1929 


HAnover 2-2100 

















Real Estate Securities 


Park Lexington Company 


We have often stressed in this column that one of the most 
important factors affecting the value of real estate securities is the 
regularity and size of sinking funds for the retirement of bonds. 

A real estate bond issue that appeals to us because of large bond 


retirement is that of the Park Lexington Company. 


Of $4,768,500 


bonds issued in reorganization in the latter part of 1937, there 





remains in public hands only $3,-¢ 
000,000 bonds. $1,084,000 have 
been retired by sinking _ fund 
operation, $684,500 are held in the 
Company’s treasury and $51,000 
by a wholly owned subsidiary 
formed by the Company in 1944 
to bay their bonds. 

The bond issue is secured by a 
first mortgage on the Corpora- 
tion’s leasehold estate and build- 
ings thereon. Buildings consist of 
a 20-story office building occupy- 
ing the entire easterly block front 
of Park Avenue from 46th to 47th 
Streets and the adjoining 12-story 
Grand Central Palace, a leading 
exhibition place of New York, 
occupying the entire westerly 
block front of Lexington Avenue 
from 46th to 47th Streets. The 
first four floors of the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace were used for indus- 
trial exhibits in peace times, but 
have been taken over by the U. S. 
Army as an induction center. 

The Government’s lease on this 
space should be cancelled around 
the war’s end, but demand for 
these quarters will be sharply in- 
creased by manufacturers de- 
siring to exhibit their wares for 
the first time in years. There 
have also been rumors of a pos- 
sible deal with one tenant for the 
use of the entire building. We 
understand, however, that the 
Company has been setting aside 
funds for the alteration of the 
building for exhibition purposes 
($50,000 set aside in 1944). 

Ground rent is 20% of the 
gross income, but not in excess 
of 45% of the net income with a 
minimum rental of $130,000 an- 
nually to May 15th, 1954 and 
$150,000 thereafter to May, 1964, 





when the lease is renewable for a 
21-year period. This rental is a 
result of a new renewal nego- 
tiated in 1943 and seems to be 
more advantageous than the for- 
mer lease the Company had. 
For instance, in 1942 the Company 
paid a ground rent of $205,833.34 
and if this new lease had been in 
effect, all they would have had to 
pay would have been $154,000. 

Further benefit in the lease is 
that the Corporation only had to 
pay one-half of the real estate 
taxes on the land and 90% of 
taxes on the building, the land- 
lord paying the rest. 


Assessed valuation for 1945/6: 
Land—$6,150,000, Buildings—$2,- 
750,000. Certiorari proceedings 
for reduction of taxes for the tax 
years 1940/41 through 1944/45 are 
pending. Company has also filed 
a protest in respect of the 1945/46 
assessments. Certiorari proceed- 
ings against the City of New York 
in many cases have resulted in 
large reductions and refunds. A 
successful conclusion of these 
suits should aid these bonds. In- 
dGication of the value of the bonds 
is that interest is being earned 
2.80 times. Interest is fixed at 
3% with 1% additional if earned, 
after $100,000 per year for sink- 
ing fund provisions. %% addi- 
tional interest was paid on July 
Ist, 1945. Bonds are currently 
quoted 72-34% and are traded on 
the New York Curb Exchange 
and Over-the-Counter. 23,842 


common shares of stock junior to 
these bonds are also traded Over- 
the-Counter and are currently 
quoted 16 bid, offered at 18. 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pieased to send 


interested parties the 


Investors Almanac, July—Sep- 
tember, 1945—with suggestions 
for stock switches—Estabrook & 
Co., 15 State Street, Boston 1, 
Mass., and 40 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Market Comments—Particular-’ 
ly on outlook for “home” indus- 
tries—Bennett & Palmer, 165 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


New York Bank Stocks—Quar- 
terly comparison and analysis of 
19 New York Bank Stocks—Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Post-War — Circulars on Dun- 
ningcolor; Interstate Air & Engi- 
neering; Merchants Distilling; Nu- 
Enamel; and Colorado and South- 
ern—Bennett, Spanier & Co., Inc., 
105 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 




















Railroad Operating Results for 
the First Half of 140, and tue 





following literature: 


outlook for the balance of the 
year—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is the Fortnight- 
ly Investment Letter and a leaflet 
of Research Comment. 


Reconversion and the Invest- 
ment Outlook—Study containing 
some suggested issues for the im- 
mediate and longer term—Thom- 
sen & McKinnon, 231 South La 
Saile Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Aetna - Standard Engineering 
Co, — Detailed analysis — Luck- 
hurst & Co., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. : 

Also available are detailed re- 
search analyses on General In- 
dustries, Youngstown Steel. Car, 
and Four Low Priced Convertible 
Preferreds (including Aeronca 
Aircraft, Aireon Manufacturing. 
Asbestos Manufacturing, and Mil- 
ler Mfg. Co., Class A). 


Alabama Great Southern Rail- 





road—Circular—Adams & . Peck, 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Amalgamated Sugar—Late an- 
alysis—Edward L. Burton & Co., 
160 South Main Street, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. 

Also available is a current 
study of Utah-Idaho Sugar. 


Belden Manufacturing Company 
—Detailed discussion df outlook— 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
265 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 

Also available is a report on 
Kern County Land Company. 


Boston & Albany’ § Railroad 
Impr. 4%s, due 1978—Memoran- 
dum for dealers—O’Connell & 
Janareli, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Boston Terminal 314s of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wal 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston Wharf Co.—Descriptive 
circular—du Pont, Homsey Co., 
Shawmut Bank Building, Boston 
9, Mass. 


Consolidated Cement Corp. 
Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 
velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Kingan & 
Co. and Riverside Cement. 


Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. 
preferred and Central Public 
Utility Corp. Income 5s of 1952 
—A study—Brailsford & Co., 208 
ray La Salle Street, Chicago 


The Cross Company—Analysis 
of condition and post-war pros- 
pects—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available a memorandum 
on San Carlos Milling Co., Ltd., 
including a reprint of an article 
on prospects for those desiring 
an interesting speculative situa- 
tion. 


A. de Pinna Company—Circular 
—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 
55 Liberty Street, New York 5, 
ee ake 


Dunningcolor—Descriptive cir- 
cular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Gerber Products. 

Elk Horn Coal Corporation and 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.— 
Report on attractive possibilities 
for price appreciation in these 
two industrials—Morris Cohon & 
3 42 Broadway, New York 4, 


Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Seuthern Railway Company — 
One-page analysis— Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, I. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co.— 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New, York 4, N. Y. 


General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mercier, McDowell & 
Delphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 


Gro-Cord Rubber Company— 
Statistical memorandum on post- 
war outlook—Caswell & Co., 120 
ie La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Ill. 


H & B American Machine Pre- 
ferred—Analysis—Allen Com- 
panv, 20 Broad Street, New York 
4,N. Y. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp.— 
Detailed discussion of company in 
the rail equipment and heavy in- 
dustry field—Goshia & Co., Ohio 
Building, Toledo 4, Ohio. 


Kingan Company — Descriptive 





circular—C, E. de Willers & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub. Inc. and 
Sterling Engine. 


Laclede - Christy Company — 
Memorandum available — Herzog 


& Co., 170 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y. 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 


Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Midland Realization and Mid- 
land Utilities Common—Memo- 
randum—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Il. 


Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization Company—discussion, 
estimating values and treating 
specifically with ideas on liquida- 
tion of Midland Utilities—Copies 
of this memorandum (M-3) avail- 
able with dealer imprint at a 
nominal cost — reasonable quan- 
tities may be had without charge 
or obligation—Fred W. Fairman & 
Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, II. 

Also available are brochures 
and statistical information for 
dealers on Garrett Corporation 
and Magnavox Company. 


National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


New England Public Service 
Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


New York Curb Exchange Com- 
mon Stocks With Long Dividend 
Records—Tabulated list—Herbert 
E. Stern & Co., 30 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis and current 
notes—C,. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Pfaudler Co. — Recent analysis 
discussing outlook for the com- 
pany which manufactures glass 
lined and stainless steel tanks and 
equipment — Caswell & Cv., 120 
— La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 

Also an analysis of Mississippi 
Glass Co. 


Purolator Products, Inc.—Study 
of outlook and _ possibilities — 
Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. . Also available are 
late memoranda on: 

Great American Industries; 
Electrolux; Brockway Motors; 
Scovill Mfg.; Alabama Mills, 
Inc.,; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Southeastern 
Corp.; Detroit Harvester; Bow- 
ser, Inc.; Mohawk Rubber Co.; 
TACA Airways; American Win- 
dow Glass. 


Reynolds Metals Company—an- 
alysis—Mallory, Adee & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


St. Lawrence & Adirondack 
Railway — circular — Adams & 
ge 63 Wall Street, New York 5, 

oe 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


N. Y. 


Serrick Corp.—Current analysis 


on interesting outlook—Sills & 
Co., Inc., 209 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, IW. 


Simplex Paper Corp.—Report— 
White, Noble &-.Co., Michigan 
(Continued on page 221) 
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SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 





Twenty-two stocks traded on the New York Curb Exchange 
are also traded on the San Francisco Stock Exchange between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. (E.W.T.) 


A list of these stocks is available upon request 
Quotations and executions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 1500 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


Competitive Bidding— 
Is It Good or Bad? 


(Continued from page 188) 
interest rates out of all proportion to values in a normal market. 
As for the distributors—and I do not see how the big underwriting 
houses can get along without them altogether—there is no profit in 
the investment business where competitive bidding is involved. 
% Bs * * 


JOHN D. MAC NAUGHTON, PRESIDENT 
MacNaughton-Greenawalt & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It is apparent that the proponents of competitive bidding are not 
satisfied with the operations in the public utility and railroad bond 
field and want wiaer territory aud to mnciuue sNuusirial sasiaiieiig. 

It has always occurred to us that negotiated contracts for the 
purchase and distribution is the sound method for the corporation 
seeking credit and the most intelligent and sound approach for ob- 
taining stocks and bonds from corporations to be sold to the clientele 
of the investment house. In this procedure there is an opportunity 
for a spirit of fairness to prevail. Cooperation between the borrower 
and lender and all parties affected should bring about a healthier 
situation than the highly competitive business of “competitive 
bidding.” 

As investment bankers, we feel that the underwriter and 
distributing group is heading towards disaster in the “competitive 
bidding” business. At present when capital is abundant we see 
unprecedented low interest rates. When capital becomes scarce, we 
are very apt to go to the other extreme because of the years there 
will be no close relationship or cooperation between borrower and 
lender. 


20 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5 
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P. PURDHAM 
Burns, Potter & Co., Omaha, Neb. 


We were opposed to competitive bidding on public utility and 
railroad issues. We are likewise opposed to competitive bidding 
on industrials. 

In our opinion this method of raising capital is economically 
unsound. It works beautifully for the issuer in a period of declining 
interest rates and advancing security prices. The issuer gets the 
last dime obtainable and the investor pays the last dime that can 
be obtained for the issue at the time of sale. The underwriting 
firms under those conditions make small profits and the resulting 
risks are small. 

After more than 25 years in the business I have concluded that 
markets do not always advance. Surely a day will come when the 
value of corporation securities in the market places of this country 
will be declining. Underwriters under those conditions will have 
no moral responsibility to see that a worthy borrower is financed. 
Underwriters will certainly bid only if they see a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for profit without too much risk. 

Financial history is replete with examples of corporations being 
able to raise capital under difficult conditions because the under- 
writing house who had been closely identified with previous fi- 
nancing was willing to undertake the risk—for a profit and for the 
sake of keeping the business solvent. 

I am still wondering what would have happened to the C. B. 
& Q. R. R. in 1921 if J. P. Morgan et al had not been closely identified 
with the financing of that system prior to the maturity of the one 
hundred odd million of bonds that matured at that time. 

And after all, shouldn’t the investor receive some of the protec- 
tion which now covers only the issuer of securities? Isn’t he entitled 
te a bit of a break occasionally, even in a rising market? Under 
competitive bidding he will never get anything but bad breaks and 
will always be paying the last dime that can be obtained under 
competitive bidding conditions. I have a faint recollection that all 
of this regulation of the security business was originally devised 
for the protection of investors. Perhaps I am wrong, but if so it 
should be remembered that he needs some protection. 

oo a: oo * 


Cc. P. JAFFRAY 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis 


I believe that our feeling is that of the majority of investment 
bankers. We do not approve of it and we believe that to try to 
adapt it to the average industrial financing would be almost impos- 
sible. There is too much preliminary work that has to be done by 
the bankers in setting up an industrial deal to lend itself to com- 
petitive bidding. We believe that the average industrial concern 
would suffer greatly in its investment and banking advice. 

In the case of competitive bidding on utility issues, the situation 
is not quite the same. 

The only reason, in our opinion, that this has been as successful 
as it has is because of the rising market. If we got into a falling 
market, or a poor market, a very serious situation would develop. 

These are our reasons in brief—obviously they could be greatly 
enlarged upon—but you know the answer anyway. 

, * * a * 
GEORGE N. GIVAN, PRESIDENT 
j Givan Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

We appreciate that there are sound arguments both for and 
against competitive bidding on new underwritings. 

However, it has always been our teeling v..u¢ corporations are 
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best served where their financing is handled by established banking 
connections, During periods such as the present, where the demand 
for new issues is great, competitive bidding works better than we 
believe it will when new underwritings are not. so easily sold. 


We also believe that competitive bidding results in many cases, 
in over priced securities anu mm spreads tnat make the pusiness 
unprofitable to both the underwriters and the participating aealers. 
When all angles are taken into consideration, we believe that over 
a period of time, both the borrower and the lender are best served 
where private banking relations are held. 


From the standpoint of the people in the business, we believe 
that the business would be more profitable and generally more sat- 
isfactory. 

ok " +e = 
JOHN P. FROST 
Frost, Read & Simons, Charleston, S. C. 


I can see no good reason for forcing competitive bidding legally 
except in industries where a monopoly exists, such as with public 
utilities and railroads. With private corporations financial arrange- 
ments should be entirely at the disposal of the owners of the 
property. 

a Bo oo 
ELWOOD H. SCHNEIDER 
E. H. Schneider & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


To my way of thinking competitive bidding on industrial issues 
would be the last straw in ruining the retail securities business. 

As you know, there are thousands of small dealers like ourselves 
scattered throughout the United States, doing almost entirely a 
retail individual business. The great majority are conscientious and 
want to do a good job for their customers. We want to have con- 
tacts with the big underwriting houses so we will have continual 
supply of securities to offer. 


Since competitive bidding has come into the picture, the margins 
of profit on publie utility and railroad securities have been reduced 
to a point where it is almost impossible for us to handle these 
securities. Like everyone else, we have experienced the calling of 
most of our good utility and railroad bonds, and it goes without 
saying that we cannot handle the new issues at % of 1%, or even 
3%4 of 1%, selling commission where we are handling one or two 
bonds at a time. Even without competitive bidding, the margins 
presently existing on high-grade corporate bonds and preferreds 
are too narrow to permit us to make a reasonable profit. 


I know there are lots of arguments for competitive bidding, 
but I also know that as a result of competitive bidding, the investing 
public has been virtually denied an opportunity to buy the securities 
that are being offered under these conditions. I believe that com- 
petitive bidding is proper and healthy in the case of municipal 
bonds and probably also in the case of railroad equipment trust 
certificates. Beyond that, I believe that established banking rela- 
tionships is still the best means of doing all corporate financing. 


If you took a poll of all of the people in the securities business 
and the well-posted investors, I am sure you would find an over- 
whelming majority of this opinion. 

bd oR * a 


MARCUS GOODBODY 
Goodbody & Co., New York City 


I am definitely against competitive bidding, because it seems 
to me that when it is possible to get various bids for any issue 
competitive bidding usually means that the price bid is higher than 
it might be on negotiated bidding, and I think the fact that the 
public will have to pay a higher price is more detrimental than 
the possibility that the issuing company might fare a little better 
in competitive bidding than in negotiated bidding. When you con- 
sider that in bad times when issuing companies really have to raise 
capital, if you have competitive bidding you in all probability would 
almost have an impossible situation, as the securities which are 
bought would not just sell themselves, but would have to be sold 
by investment bankers who got together groups for bidding of any 
sort, and would have to back away from the supplying of new capital. 


Competitive bidding when it really works makes the public 
pay higher, and I think the public needs to be more protected than 
the companies who have to raise the capital. 

* * % * 


A CINCINNATI DEALER 


_In our opinion there is absolutely no excuse for forcing such 
action, and we believe it to be unconstitutional. We have been 
advancing steadily towards a form of Fascism and unless it is stopped 
now we see no hope for democracy. 








NOTE—-From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
wll be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
‘“nis is number ninety-five of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS VORP., NEW YORK 


Vacation 1945 


We are being urgently requested 
to stay at home during our vaca- 
tion periods this year. Not an un- 
reasonable suggestion when the 
facts are bared. Service personnel 
and essential freight have started 
their trek westward from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Coast. There 
is some unfinished business in the 
Orient. Passenger trains and buses, 
too, are crowded to the guards. 
The movement is “‘crescendo”— 
constantly increasing in volume. 

Schenley and every other repre- 
sentative American business have 
long ago cut down to the quick all 
unnecessary travel. We know too 
the difficulties of moving consumer 
goods to nearly all of our forty- 
ight states. 

And that reminds us that not near- 
ly enough has been said about the 
perfectly miraculous job our Amer- 
ican railroads have performed dur- 
ing this critical war-time period. 

Courtesy is so apt to go out the 
window in war-time but we have 
noticed that both railroad and 
Pullman employees have retained 
that priceless word ‘‘courtesy,’” in 
their minds and on their lips, even 
ander the most trying conditions. 
Surely there is something about a 
railroad man. He too is proud of 
the uniform he wears. His morale 
is high because he has something 
more than “‘payroll loyalty.’’ We’re 
making a note of it in our little 
white book. Salute! 


- But we were talking about staying 
at home this 1945 vacation period, 
weren’t we? “Be at home” when 
the War Bond seller calls. There’s 
a real patriot. It’s a labor of love. 
To us who buy, it means a profit- 
able investment and just another 
opportunity to carry our end (the 
light end) of the load. 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY D1sTILLERS CoRP. 


FREE — Send a postcard or letter t 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave.., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y., and you will recetve 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 





Hervey L. Russell in 
Nantucket for July 


Hervey L. Russell of Ten Park 
Avenue, dealer in tax exempt 
issues, is spending the month of 


July in Nantucket. Since early 
1943 Mr. Russell has not been 
active in securities, as during that 
year he served the War Depart- 
ment as Contract Renegotiator. 
Following his resignation from 
the War Department, attorneys 
and war contractors prevailed 
upon Mr. Russell to counsel them 
with their renegotiation prob- 
lems. Serving as a Renegotia- 
tions Consultant since January 1, 
1944, Mr. Russell has achieved the 
remarkabble record of satisfac- 
torily settling every case that has 
passed through his office with 
bilateral agreements. Incredibble 
as it might seem—this record 
merely duplicates Mr. Russell’s 
experience with the Government, 
when no case in which he: partic- 
ipated was ever appealed. Be- 
cause the Renegotiations Act has 
been extended through December 
31, 1945, Mr. Russell will continue 
to devote most of his time to re- 
negotiations—until about July, 


1946. In the meantime he is al- 


ways pleased to hear from his , 


friends “in the Street.” 
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Trading Markets In 


Central Electric & Gas 
Fuller Mfg. Co. 
Globe Steel Tubes 
Grocord Rubber 
Nu Enamel 
United Stockyards Pfd. 
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C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 Trinity 3908 











FRED. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Ghicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Midland Utilities 
Midland Realization 


Write for M-3— 
A study of Midland Utilities 


' 208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct bg oe Wire to New York 

Beli System CG 537 





__. Midland Realization Com. 
' Howard Aircraft Common 
Chicago Corp. Common 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 
' ‘Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal 


i Cities Thr hout 
a, 





Ata LS OER 8 
| *Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. — 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
_*Gibson Refrigerator Co., Com. 
Glebe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Oak Mfg. Co., Com. - 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 
*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal EL.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 


|: embers Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicage Board of Trads 1 


10 Se. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
_ TelyjFranklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
| Ind, - Rockford, Il. 








_ Federally Insured 
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. E i * To Yield... 


| Have beew age poate thru us by 
aaa dies nar vam Trust Departments, 


insured Savings & Lean 
t 400 ted— 
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finaclat ee igs 


“"_£/ evelopment Co. 


105 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 





Current Analysis Available: 


48,417 shs. 90c Cum. 
Conv. Class A 

Book $33.71 Yield 7% 
Div. Covered 4 times 
Over-the-Counter 


Telephone Dearborn 1421 


issue of 100,000 shares. 


present preferred. stockholders 
will have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their holdings for the 
new preferred on a basis not yet 
announced. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the exchange will be on 
a share for share basis with pos- 
sibly some difference in treat- 
ment of the 7% preferred stock- 
holders. 


It is likewise believed that 
the dividend rate the new pre- 
ferred will carry will be some- 
where between 5 and 4%, 
although this is yet to be 
determined. 


Cudahy has 65,505 shares of 7% 
$100 par cumulative preferred 
and 20,000 shares of 6% $100 par 
cumulative preferred outstanding. 
The former is redeemable at $105 
a share; the latter at par, plus 
accrued dividends. The next re- 
demption date for both classes of 
stock is Nov. 1. On this date, an 
aggregate of $8,878,025 will be 
required for redemption, exclud- 
ing dividend accruals of $3.50 a 
share on tHe 7% preferred and 
$3.00 a share on the 6% preferred 
stock. 


A group of underwriters 
headed by Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. is expected to handle the 
financing. New shares not 
needed for exchange purposes 
as well as those not taken in 
exchange would be purchased 
by the group. 


Pressed Steel Car Company’s 
Hegewisch plant is slated for con- 
version to the manufacture of 
household appliances, a proxy 
statement to stockholders dis- 
closed last week. 

At a special meeting called for 
Aug. 2, stockholders will vote on 
an amendment to the articles of 
incorporation to permit the com- 
pany “to manufacture, buy, sell 
and deal in household appliances 
and equipment, heating equip- 
ment, air conditioning equipment, 
refrigerating equipment, and. all 
other articles of commerce of a 
similar or cognate nature.” | 

The Hegewisch plant, which 
represents approximately 43% of 
the corporation’s total manufac- 
turing space, was idle from Dec- 
ember 1937 to the latter part of 
1940 when it went into production | 
of tanks and self propelled gun 
Now that tank ‘produc- | 





AGGREGATING $25,000,000.00 


prt 


If the new issue is approved,@— 
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SERRICK CORPORATION 


151,926 shs. Class B 
Beok $5.49 Yield 7% 
Sells at less than 

4 times est. earnings 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


Outlook for Automotive and Household Appliance Industries 
Served by Serrick Corporation Is Most Favorable 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY, Inc. 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Teletype CG 864 


Chicago Brevities 
Long expected in financial quarters, the initial step in refinan- 
cing both classes of Cudahy preferred was taken last week when 
directors of the company announced a special meeting of stock- 


holders of the Cudahy Packing Company would be called for the. 
middle of August to vote on the creation of a new $100 par preferred 





plant’s production space remains 
in use. 


Approximately $750,000 will 
be required to convert the plant 
to the manufacture of heuse- 
hold appliances. Additional. 
capital expenditures may be 
required, it was stated, should 
the corporation decide toe enter 
other fields as well, indicating 
that a further diversification 
of its products may be in the 
offing. 


Pressed Steel Car has for some 
time been planning. the post-war 
use of its previously idle Hege- 
wisch plant. Production -on the 
new line of products is expected 
to start immediately following 
stockholders’ approval of the 
amendment. 


Admiral Corporation, which re- 
cently increased the amount of its 
authorized capital stock, will 
market refrigerators for the first 
time in the post-war period. The 
company acquired the patents 
of the Stewart-Warner Corpo- 
ration and was alone among man- 
ufacturers not previously engaged 
in the manufacture of refriger- 
ators to be granted additional pri- 
orities assistance for third quart2r 
production, last week, by the War 
Production Board. It will receive 
priority assistance on 7,952 re- 
frigerators. 


Consumers Company has 
called all its outstanding first 
mortgage bonds as of July 31 
at 102% plus accrued interest. 
Funds for ‘the redemption will 
be provided out of current cash. 


The Chicago Stock Exchange 


ations for the first time since 1937 
in its annual statement for the 
year ended April 30. Net income 
for the fiscal year just ended 
amounted to $4,012 compared 
with a deficit of $35,554 the year 
before. 

Membership rose to 113 part- 
nerships-and 24 corporations, the 
largest number since 1931. These 
also represented the widest geo- 
graphic distribution attained since 





1930. Volume of trading for the 


charges. 
tion has ceased, only 18% of the year was the highest since 1938, 


reported a profit from its oper- | 
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634 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES \4. CAL. 
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BOWSER, INC. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 


Members Vew York Stock Exchange and Chicage Shock Exchange 


209 Sourn La Saute Srreet 
Cuicaco 4, Inuiors 
TEL. DEARBORN. 0500 


Preferred 


First National Bank Bidg. 
LINCOLN 8. NEB. 
TEL. 2.3349 
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Illinois Personnels 


(Special to THe FInancriaL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Hilda B. Mil- 
ler has become associated with 
Bear, Stearns & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street. Miss Miller was 
previously in the trading depart- 
ment of Strauss. Bros. Prior 
thereto she was with Thomson & 
McKinnon and Shields & Co. 


(Special to Tae Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Anthony B. 
Hurtgen, previously with F. H. 
Armstrong & Co., Inc., has joined 
the ‘staff of Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Paul S. Miles 
is with Harris, Upham & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street. In the 
past Mr. Miles was with Central 
Republic Co. 


(Special te THe Frivancrat CHronicie) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Jeseph A. 
Rein has become affiliated with 
Wayne Hummer & Co., 105 West 
Adams Street. Mr. Rein was re- 
cently with the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. 


(Special te THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) | 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Heward A. 
Moses is connected with Norman 
Mesirow, 135 South La Salle 
Street. Mr. Moses has recently 
been with the Army Air Forces. 
In the past he was in business in 
Chicago as a floor broker on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—David W. 
Moffat, previously with Shields 
& Co., has become associated with 
L. F. Rothschild & Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street. 


(Special to Tue Financrat CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Louis C: Rob- 
erts has joined the staff of 
Webber-Simpson & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street. Formerly he was 
with C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia. Curonicie) 


PEORIA, ILL.—Harold M. Roe 
has been added to the staff of 
George A. Eekley, 524 Indiana 
Avenue. He was previously with 
Negley, Jens & Rowe. 


Company Is 


DETROIT, MICH. — J. William 
Siler has withdrawn from part- 
nership in Siler, Roose & Co., ard 
has formed Siler & Company with 
offices inthe Penobscot Building, 
|us successors to the firm’s invest- 
[ment business in Detroit. 
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Parker 
Appliance Co. 


Common Stock 


First Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


Member Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 South La Salle St. © 
CHICAGO 3 


Andover 1520 CG 1399 











Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. 


Common Stock 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common Stock 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 


208 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 
| Phone Andover 1430 Tele. CG 156 

















We have a recent analyses of 


The Pfaudler Co. 
Mississippi Glass Co. 
Copies on request 


CASWELL & CO. 


120 South La Salle Street © 


CHICAGO 3, ILL, 
Teletype CG 1122 Phone Central 5690 


Wertheim & Co. Group 
Offers Bristol-Myers Pfd. 


Public offering of a new issue 
of 75,000 shares ($7,500,000) of 
334% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) of Bristol-Myers Co., 
proprietary drug manufacturer, 
was announced July 11 by a bank- 
ing group headed by Wertheim & 
Co. The shares are priced at 
$104.50 and accrued dividends 
from July 15, 1945. 

Net proceeds from this financ- 
ing will be added to the working 
capital of the company. ‘ 

The outstanding capitalization 
of Bristol-Myers Co., after giving 
effect to the present offering of 
preferred stock, will consist only 
of the préferred shares and 690,- 
594 shares of $5 par common 
stock. There is no funded debt; 


Qua nH 
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KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
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MIDLAND UTIL 


Copies availab 


135 SOUTH LA 
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MIDLAND REALIZATION 
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MIDWEST 
STRAUSS BROS. 
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Cc. P. U. 5s, ’52 


Brailstord & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
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We maintain an active trading inter- 
est in the following STOCKS and 
will send circulars upon request— 


Marmon Herrington 
International. Detrola 
Leece Neville 
American Barge Line 


' Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Corp. 


Steel Products Eng. 


STRAUS & BLOSSER 


135 South La Salle St., Chicage 3, Ill. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 


CG 95 | 
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Formed in Toledo 

TOLEDO, OHIO—The firm of 
Siler,, Roose & Company, with 
offices in the Toledo Trust Build- 
ing, has been dissolved, and Roose 
- & Company has been formed to 

continue the firm’s investment 

business. Partners of the new 
organization are George A. Roose, 
Erwin J. Ward & Edward F. Hey- 
dinger. 


Edwards Co. Officers 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO-—George 
. W. Edwards and Daisy D.. Ed- 
wards are officers of Edwards and |, 
Setting” N , Inc., National Bank 

Glenn “Edwards is 
~ president. a the firm. 
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lf you contemplate making 
please send in particulars to 


‘Broker-Dealer Personnel liems 


additions to your personnel - 
the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for publication in this. column, 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Bugene P: 
Brady has rejoined Lehman 
Brethers, 1 William Street. For" 
the past three years he has been 


| serving in the U. S. Marine Corps. | 


(Special to Te Financia CHRONTCLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Law- 


rence C. Stiver has rejoined the | 
Na-| 


of Bache & Co., 
tional City Bank Building. ..Mr. 
3tiver has reeently been serving 
with the U. S. Navy. 


(Special to Tue Prwancrat CHRONTCLE) 


CLEVELAND, OH1O—Julian S. 
Weil has become associated with 


‘Hirsch & Co., Union Commerce 


Building. Mr. Weil was formerly 
with Goodbody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


(Special to Tue Francia, CHRonicied 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Jehn M. 
McCabe is now with MeDonald & 
Co., Union Commerce Building. . 


(Special to. Tue Financiat CHronriciey 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA.— 
Eugene L. Ward has become con- 
nected with Daniel F. Rice & 
Co., Ingraham Building, Miami, 
Fla. Mr. Ward was previously 
Ft. Lauderdale manager for 
Cohu & Torrey. 


{Special to THe Pinancia, Crronrcis) 

MIAMI, FLA. — Herbert N. 
‘Crowder, formerly local manager 
for Gordon Graves & Co., has be- 
come affiliated with Municipal 
‘Bend & Finance Co., Congress 
Building. 


(Special te Tae Prvanciat a Bh 

MIAMI, FLA.—Anna J. Walten | 
‘has been added -to the staff~of 
|} Gerdon Graves & Co., Shoreland | 
Arcade Building. 


s (Special to Tue Finawesan CHRONTELE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—William E. 
Speakes is with Slayton & Ce., 
111 North Fourth Street. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Spencer Trask 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, have announced 
that Edwin J. Moelmann has be- 
come. associated’ with them and 
will open a sales headquarters in 
Chicago at 135 South La Salle 
Street. 


Livezey and McFarlane 
Join R. F. McMaster Co. 


(Special to Tae Proeancia CHRONICLE) 


, CHICAGO, ILL—Henry D. 
Livezey and Laurence B. McFar- 
lane have become associated with 
Robert F. McMaster & Co., 135 
South LaSalle Street. Mr. 
Livezey, who has recently been 
with N. B. C., in the past was with 
Olin, Emery & Company. Mr. 
McFarlane was with McMaster 
Hutchinson & Co. 


Harmon Rejoins Shields 
(Special to Tue Frvancit CHRONTCER) 
CHICAGO, ILL—Robert R. 
Harmon: has rejoined the: staff of 
Shields & Company, 135 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Harmon has 
recently been with the U. S. 

Navy. 


nc 
- Ray A. van Clief Dead 
' Ray A.-van Clief, member of 
ithe New - York Stock Exchange, 
'died on June 28th. - Mr. van-Clief 
conducted -his business from 
offices in Richmond, Virgimia. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON STOCKS 


American Railways Corporation 

Black Hills Power and Light Company 
Central Illinois Electric and Gas Company 
Empire District Electric Company 
lowa Public Service Company 

Lake Superior District Power Company 
Michigan Public Service Company 
Missouri Utilities Company 

Public Service Company of Colorado 
Public Service Company of Indiana 
Sioux City Gas and Electric Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 
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Coleman Co. Preferred 
And Common Offered | 


Goldman, Sachs & Co., Paul H. 
Davis & Co., and Stern Brothers 
& Co. on July 10 made a public 
offering of preferred and common 
stock of The Coleman Co.; Inc. 
The offering ineludes 30,400 
shares of 4%% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ($50 par), at $51.50 
}per share and accrued dividends 
}and 23,692 shares of ($5 par) com- 
mon stock at $17 per share. Of the 
shares offered all but 20,000 shares 
of preferred are issued and out- 
: ing and are being sold for 


ers. 


sinking fund om the preferred 
stock, for each year after 1948, an 
amount equal to 7% of its con- 


previous year applicable to the 
‘gommon stock, but not.more than. 
the amount needed to eem 4% 
ef the preferred shares issued 
prior to the close of the previous 
year. 

The company has no funded 
debt. and annual dividends on the 
40,006 shares of preferred stock 
to be outstanding, after giving 
effect to the issuance and sale of 
the 20,000 shares of preferred, 
will amount to $85,000. 


Dillon, Read Group Offers 
Colgate-Palmolive Pref. 


An investment banking group 
headed by Dillon, ‘Read & Co.. 
Inc., on July 11 made a public 
offering at $100 a share and ac- 
erued dividends of 46,464 shares of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. $3.50 
preferred stock. The shares being 
offered are the portion of a total 
issue of 125,006 shares of $3.50 
preferred stock which was not 
taken in exchange by the holders 
of the company’s $4.25 preferred 
$tock under an exchange offer 
fwhich expired July 10. 
| Proceeds of the sale will be ap- 
slied together with treasury 
‘funds to the redemption at $101 
‘per share of all unexchanged 
shares cf the $4.25 preferred. 


_| The new preferred stock is sub- 


at. $101.50 per share thereafter 
and on or before June 30, 
and at $100 per share thereafter. 
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| - ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Ceal Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


*Howell Elec. Motors 


interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 
Mohawk Liqueur Corp. 


*Circular on request 
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231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Wisconsin Brevities 


Macwhyte Company of Kenosha, Wis., on June 20, filed a regis- 
tration statement with the SEC for 82,559 shares of common stock 


(par $10). 


pany and 42,559 shares are being sold by certain stockholders. 


Of total registered 40,000 shares are being sold by com- 


Of 


net proceeds company will apply $416,350 to redemption on Nov. 1, 
1945, of entire outstanding 8% cumulative preferred stock, the bal- 


ance of proceeds will be added to® 


funds and employed toward re- 
placement. of machinery and 
equipment in plant as new ma- 
chinery and equipment becomes 
available. Central Republic Co., 
Inc., is named principal under- 
writer. 


Waukesha Motor Co. for the 
nine months ended April 30, 1945, 
reports a net profit after charges 
and taxes of $446,250, equivalent 
to $1.16 a share on the 400,000 
capital shares outstanding, com- 
pared with $595,789 or $1.49 a 
share for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. For the three 
months ended April 30, 1945, net 
profit was $74,634 or 19 cents per 
share, compared with $198,813 or 








50 cents per share for like period 


in 1944. 


The Nekoosa Edwards Paper 
Co. as of March 31, 1945, reports 
current assets of $5,080,784 and 
current liabilities of $1,415,534, a 
ratio of 3.59; cash amounted to 
$730,666 and quick assets, $1,778,- 
368. The ratio of current assets 
to total debt was 1.33 and total 
assets footed up $13,570,294. 


Interest coupons which ma- 
tured Jan. 1, 1939, and July 1, 
1939, on the Wisconsin Central 
Ry. first general mortgage 50- 
year 4s were paid June 29 at the 
Bank of Montreal, 64 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Prosperity by Spending 


(Continued from page 187) 


State, however, is different, as its 
power to tax and to issue money 
is well-nigh unlimited, and it 
can, if necessary, repudiate its 
obligations in one way or another. 
It can, therfore create and main- 
tain for some time a sort of pros- 
perity by mere spending, whether 
for leaf-raking, the building of 
pyramids, or the purposes of war. 


As everybody knows, or should 
know, our Federal Government is 
now spending at the rate of a 100 
billion dollars a year, a tremen- 
dous amount as compared with an 
expenditure of 7% billions in the 
fiscal year 1938, and less than one 
little billion in 1916. So now we 
are enjoying the spender’s pros- 
perity and hope it will prove to be 
real and permanent. At any rate, 
our resources of land, labor and 
capital are more fully employed 
or utilized than ever before; our 
gross product of goods and serv- 
ices is enormous; and our net na- 
tional money income is more than 
twice what it was when the sec- 
ond World War began. 

By way of amplifying these 
statements it may be noted that 
in September, 1939, about 46,000,- 

persons were “gainfully em- 
ployed” and more than 9,000,000 
unemployed in these United 
States; whereas, in September, 
1944, about 52,250,000 civilians 
were employed and less than 800,- 
000 unemployed. Strange that we 
have achieved: so much with a la- 


bor force barely 6,000,000 greater 
than that of 1939! But the increase 
NATIONAL INCOME BY 


in overtime and efficiency of labor 
and management, .together with 
the fuller utilization of plant ca- 
pacity, may largely explain the 
extraordinary results. 

Certainly, the business world 
has been humming with activity. 
Our farms, considering the man- 
power available, have been fully 
utilized; the surpluses of previous 
years have been largely liquidated; 
and the physical volume of farm 
marketings has increased, since 
1939, by almost 40%. The output 
of our mines, too, has increased 
about as much. 

Our factories were never so 
busy, as shown by the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial pro- 
duction, which, from 1939 to De- 
cember, 1944, had risen by about 
130%. Our merchants, also, have 
been doing well, as indicated by 
the record of department store 
sales, which have increased in 
value, though not in volume, by 
about 90%. Our transport facili- 
ties, too, have been taxed to the 
utmost, as shown by the figures 
of freight car. loadings, which 
have increased by about 40%. 


Another index of prosperity is 
the national money income, which 
has more than doubled — from 
about $70,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$160,000,000,000 in 1944. As the 
national income is the sum of in- 
dividual money incomes, it is in- 
teresting to see how it has been 
distributed among the classes or 





groups of persons contributing to 
the creation of it, as shown by 
the figures for 1939 and 1944. 


DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Type of Share— 

Total national income 

Total compensation of employees 
Salaries and wages 
Supplements 

Net income of proprietors 
Agricultural __ 2 
Nonagricultural ____ 

Interest and’ net rents 

Net corporate profits, 
Dividends 








Socialists used to say that for 
every dollar going to labor an- 
other dollar goes to capital, but 
these figures clearly show the 


Per Cent of 


Per Cent of 
1939 . Total Income 


1944 Total Income 
140,700 
116,000 
112,800 
3,200 
24,100 


67.9 72.5 
7 


“ OD 
Has 


0. 
2.0 


OSUAAGOH 
Browns ame 


falsity of such a statement. In the 
year 1939 the total compensation 
of employees in wages and sal- 
aries was $48,075,000,000, or 67.9% 





of the national income, but in 1944 
it amounted to $116,000,000,000, or 
72.5% of that year’s income. Em- 
ployees, therefore, have gained 
both absolutely and relatively 
since the war began. 


Labor Got 80% 


Wages and salaries, of course, 
are not the whole of labor income, 
inasmuch as most, if not all, 


“proprietors” —farmers, shopkeep- 


ers, small. manufacturers, garage 
owners, and the rest—are workers 
as well as small capitalists. If, 
therefore, we guess that at least 
half of their revenue is labor in- 
come, and add that to the sum of 
wages and salaries, we find that 
labor income in 1944 must have 
been not less than $128,000,000,- 
000, or about 80% of the national 
income, leaving about $32,000,000,- 
000, or 20% of the whole, to the 
owners of property as such. Evi- 
dently, then, the recipients of la- 
bor income are getting the lion’s 
share of the national income. 

The fact that the total compen- 
sation of employees has increased 
by 162% is something of a puzzle, 
but it may be partially explained 
in two ways. In the first place, 
the total number of employees, 
including the armed forces, in- 
creased from about 46,000,000 in 
1939 to 64,000,000 in 1944, and 
their wages, salaries, and “pay” 
are included in the totals. Aver- 
age compensation, of course, has 
not increased to any such extent. 

In the second place, the wages 
of many workers, for time and 
overtime, have increased from 
60 to 100%. For example, the 
yearly wages of miners increased 
from $1,368 in 1939 to $2,178 in 
1943; textile and leather workers 
from $992 to $1,627; metal work- 
ers and machinists from $1,587 to 
$2,754; construction workers from 
$1,315 to $2,656. 


Individual Savings 


If now we ask how the national 
income of $160,000,000,000 was 
spent in the year 1944 we find 
that, after making deduction of 
taxes, corporate savings, and a 
few minor items, there was left to 
individuals a “disposable income”’ 
of $137.500,000,000, as compared 
with $67,760,000,000 in the year 
1939. Out of this disposable in- 
come the recipients spent as con- 
sumers about $97,600,000,000, and 
had left as net savings the enor- 
mous and unprecedented sum of 
$39,900,000,000. Not only so, but 
when to this we add the savings 
of the four preceding years, we 
are astonished to see that the net 
savings of individuals during the 
years 1940 to 1944, inclusive, 
amounted to the gigantic sum of 
$113,000,000,000. 

Evidently, then, the vast ex- 
penditure of public funds since 
the World War began has brought 
about the “full employment” or 
utilization of our resources—land, 
labor, and capital. To use a favor- 
ite expression of Adam Smith, it 
has “set them in motion,” and in 
response to that powerful stimu- 
lant we have built factories, rail- 
ways, merchant vessels, warships, 
camps, and cities; we have manu- 
factured vast quantities of guns 
and ammunition; we have mo- 
bilized and equipped millions of 
soldiers and sent them all over 
the world; we have aided our Al- 
lies in numberless ways; and we 
have rendered many unusual ver- 
sonal services at home and abroad. 

While all this has been achieved 





by the combined power of natural 
resources, labor, capital, and man- 
agement, business has been boom- 
ing; the national money income 
has more than doubled; we have 
enjoyed as consumers all of the 
necessaries of life and many com- 
forts and luxuries; and we have 
saved billions of dollars for future 
spending and investment. It looks, 
therefore, as though, by the magic 
of money, we had lifted ourselves 
by the bootstraps. 


The “Shady Side” 


But there is a shady side to all 
of this and some ominous clouds 
on the horizon, as indicated by the 
following considerations: 

1. The spending of billions of 
borrowed money, especially the 
new money borrowed from the 
banks, has created a strong drift 
toward inflation, the full effects 
of which have been somewhat 
counteracted by taxation, price 
control, and other governmental 
measures. But in spite of such ef- 
forts to sweep back the tide, re- 
tail prices have risen by 39%; the 
wages of millions of workers have 
soared; money savings have mul- 
tiplied; there has been a boom in 
stocks and land values; and the 
national money income has in- 
creased by 130%. To a large ex- 
tent, therefore, we are enjoying 
an illusory paper prosperity, a 
fools’ paradise, and there is grave 
danger that, when the controls 
are relaxed after the war, there 
will be still more inflation and 
consequent hardship to people 
whose incomes will have increased 
less than the cost of living. Not 
only so, but after inflation de- 
flation is likely to come, with ruin 
in its train. 

2. It should be noted, too, that 
our present prosperity is not en- 
joved by all our fellow-citizens. 
Millions of them, no doubt, are 
living better than ever before; but 
other millions, mostly white-col- 
lar workers, find it harder than 
ever to make ends meet and keep 
the wolf from the door. In these 
four years the cost of living has 
risen by 27%, and is still rising, 
but the salary-wages of employees 
in retail trade have increased on 
the average by only 28%; State 
and local Government employees, 
including teachers, by 14%; Fed- 
eral employees 13%; and bank 
clerks 7%. Many of these persons, 
of course, have 
the average and their condition 
may be tolerable, but the case of 
those below the average must be 
well-nigh intolerable. 


An Inflated Market 


3. Although it is true that in the 
year 1944 we spent as consumers 
no less than $97,600,000,000, that 
money was spent in an inflated 
market, so that we received in 
goods and services not more than 
we could have had by spending 
$74,400,000,000 in the year 1939. 
Moreover, when we allow for cer- 
tain defects in the index numbers, 
deterioration in the quality of 
goods and services, scarcity or 
complete absence of inexpensive 
goods, stinting of civilians for the 
sake of the armed forces, and 
black market operations, we may 
safely guess that the buying power 
of $97,500,000,000 in 1944 was not 
vastly greater than that of the 
$61,700,000,000 which consumers 
spent in the year 1939. Of course, 
on account of the change in the 
distribution of income millions of 
our fellow-citizens have had much 
more buying power than they had 
before the war, and other millions 
have had much less. 


4. A somewhat similar situation 
obtains with respect to the enor- 
mous private savings which have 
come from the difference between 
the disposable income of individ- 
uals and their expenditure as con- 
sumers on goods and services. As 
we have seen, net savings of indi- 
viduals in the year 1944 amounted 
to $39,900,000,000, and those of the 
years 1940 to 1944, inclusive, to 
the enormous sum of $113,000,- 
000,000. Adding to this the un- 
spent portion of gross savings, we 
find that, as stated in the “Survey 


incomes above: 





of Current Business” for Febru- 
ary, 1945, “by the end of the year, 
individuals had in their possession 
a volume of liquid assets—cash 
and U. Ss. Government securities—- 
aggregating close to 150 billion 
dollars.” 

In view of such a volume of 
buying power, we might think 
that the nation as a whole had 
accumulated with one hand a vast 
store of real, tangible wealth, 
while with the other it had been 
casting far more into the maw of 
war. But such was not the case. 
From that 150 billions of financial 
Savings must first be subtracted 
at least a quarter because of the 
risé in prices and the correspond- 
ing fall in the buying power of 
the dollar. Then, too, one should 
allow for future inflation and a 
further fall in the value of the 
dolilar—to what extent no one 
knows. 


Only Claims to Goods 


It should also be noted that 
monetary savings are not real, 
tangible wealth, but only claims 
to goods and services which may 
or may not be used in wealth- 
creating ways. They are most 
elusive and inconstant. In time 
of inflation they multiply, but 
their value falls, and when col- 
lapse and depression comes they 
melt away and vanish as though 
they never were. Reminding one 
of the pathetic song: “I have so 
loved thee, but cannot, cannot 
hold thee.” 

When we try to discover the 
items of real income yielding 
wealth which have been created 
since the World War began we 
find mention of about $50,000,000,- 
000 worth of “private gross capital 
formation” which, we may guess, 
consists largely of buildings, ships, 
equipment, and other capital 
goods created for the purposes of 
war, and which, after the war, 
may be worth but a fraction of 
their cost. 

Moreover, during these years of 
war, we have been living on our 
fat, like bears in winter, by de- 
pletion of our natural resources, 
depreciation of capital goods, and 
using up stocks of raw materials, 
partly finished, and finished prod- 
ucts. Wherefore, apart from the 
loss of human life and energy, our 
real net savings, as distinguished 
from financial savings, seem to 
have well-nigh vanished, if, in- 
deed, they have not sunk below 
zero and become a net loss of real 
national income. 


5. The vast sums which have 
been spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment since the World War be- 
gan have been derived largely 
from taxation but still more from 
loans, involving enormous yearly 
deficits and a tremendous national 
debt which, in December, 1944, 
amounted to $230,000,000,000. This, 
to be sure, was the gross debt, 
from which must be deducted 
certain realizable assets, leaving 
a net debt of about $185,000,000,- 
000. However, as the deficit is 
growing by about $50,000,000,000 
a year, one may guess that the net ° 
national debt will not be far from 
$300,000,000,000 by the end of the 
war and that the annual interest 
payments will be something like 
$6,000,000,000. 


Paying the Price 


6. After the war the Federal 
budget must provide for these and 
other annual payments of many 
billions: for ordinary expenses, 
the standing armed forces, sol- 
diers’ bonuses and pensions, di- 
rect relief of the unemployed, aid 
to foreign countries, public works, 
and what not. The sum total of 
these expenditures, without al- 
lowing for any payment on the 
principal of the public debt, may 
be as much as $25,000,000,000. This 
is not terrifying, as compared 
with the expenditure of $93,000,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, but it will be a 
sixth of the national income if 
that income be not less than 
$150,000,000,000. But if, as seems 
likely, the rational income should 
fall below that figure, the taxpay-- 
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ers will have to pay to the Federal 
Government a still larger part of 
their income, and State and local 
taxes as well. No wonder that our 
financial fathers are concerned 
about the future national income 
and are racking their brains to 
find ways of keeping it up. But 
how can that be done without 
continued spending, or other 
means of sustaining inflation and 
avoiding deflation? 

7. Inasmuch as most people 
would prefer inflation to deflation 
if they had to choose between the 
devil and the deep sea, there is 
likely to be after the war a strong 
popular movement toward further 
spending on a grand scale, with 
the usual results of mounting debt, 
increasing taxation, and inflation, 
to be followed, sooner or later, by 
deflation and depression. In fact, 
the movement is already under 
way and has received encourage- 
ment from some reputable econo- 
mists, including Lord Keynes and 
Professor Alvin Hansen, and has 
been ardently promoted by some 
less reputable writers and speak- 
ers. 

When War Spending Ends 

Without question, most of our 
wartime spending has been nec- 
essary for the winning of the war, 
but what shall we say of post-war 
spending? What will happen when 
the federal budget is reduced 
from $100,000,000,000 to a mere 
$25,000,000,000? It will mean de- 
flation, depression, and unem- 
ployment unless private spending 
and investment come to the res- 
cue. But if that be too little or 
too late our: government bodies, 
federal, state, and local, will 
surely take action. What will they 
do? Will they carry on farming, 
mining, manufacturing, and mer- 
chandising, and sell the products 
on the open market? Surely not, 
for that would take the heart out 
of private enterprise and delay 
reconversion and recovery. Less 
radical measures, then, seem to be 
indicated, but what do the doctors 
recommend? 


The Prescription 


The most prominent and pop- 
ular doctors at the present time 
are the gentlemen just mentioned 
and their panacea for preventing 
or mitigating a post-war depres- 
sion is continuation of expendi- 
ture by an extensive program of 
public works. In this connection 
many more or less meritorious 
.projects have been suggested. 
Roads and briages loom large in 
the program, and housing and 
reconstruction of cities are run- 
‘ning strong for first or second 
place. We hear much, too, of 
harbor improvements, navigation 
and flood control of rivers, de- 
velopment of water-power, canals, 
irrigation of dry lands, drainage 
of wet lands, soil conservation, 
parks, playgrounds, and what not. 


When we ask how much is to 
be spent in these ways the answer 
seems to be that, unless private 
citizens spend enough to achieve 
full employment and maintain a 
national income of some 140 or 
150 billion dollars, the govern- 
ment should fill the gap, regard- 
less of cost. Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel 
has suggested five to ten billion 
dollars a year; Professor Hansen 
mentions ten to fifteen billion; 
and Professor Benjamin Higgins 
_ goes so far as to propose the 
spending of 25 to 50 billion dollars 
a year in the early post-war pe- 
riod. 

Are They Feasible? 

At first blush such plans for the 
lavish expenditure of borrowed 
money look so plausible and feas- 
ible and appeal so strongly to cer- 
tain social reformers, business in- 
terests, promoters, and politicians, 
that they may command general 
approval and be put through, re- 
gardless of their merits. Where- 
fore, it may be well for all con- 


cerned to look the gift horse in 


the mouth and consider some 
- weak features. of these projects 
which might make them fail of 
- the desired results. 

For example, extensive public 
works cannot be undertaken with- 





| out much previous planning, nor 


can they be started quickly in 
time of emergency, nor quickly 
slowed down or stopped when the 
emergency is over. They are 
therefore not well suited to the 
relief of a cyclical depression. 

Again, the decisions concerning 
the sort of works to be under- 
taken and the expenditure in- 
volved are not likely to be left 
to an all-wise planning board, but 
will probably be settled by the 
usual political log-rolling and 
scramble for the pork-barrel with 
the result that many unnecessary 
projects will be approved and 
there will be much waste in their 
construction. 


Then, too, such a vast amount 
of construction will increase the 
costs of raw materials and the 
wages of labor, or at least keep 
them too rigid at the very time 
when they should decline some- 
what in order to encourage pri- 
vate business to assume the risks 
of enterprise and produce more 
and better food, clothing, shelter, 
and other things more urgently 
needed than most of the proposed 
public works. Not only so, but the 
creation of extensive public works 
in every part of the country will 
interfere with the mobility of la- 
bor and capital and thus delay re- 
adjustment and recovery. 


Still another objection to lavish 
expenditure on public works is 
that most of them will not be self- 
liquidating, as successful business 
undertakings are. On the contrary, 
they will involve the government 
in continual expense for main- 
tenance and replacement. 


Finally, if public works are to 
play an important part in post- 
war recovery, the cost will be so 
great that the states and the local 
governmental bodies will be un- 
able or unwilling to stand for any 
considerable part of it. They will 
lie down on the job and the Fed- 
eral Government will have to pay 
the piper. But where will it get 
the money? 
payers, who will have all they 
can do to provide the expected 
post-war budget of $25,000,000,- 
000. The billions needed, there- 
fore, must come from borrowing, 
and the federal debt must go on 
growing year by year until def- 
icit financing shall be no longer 
necessary. 


Opposite Results 


But if the Federal Government 
is. to cut the budget from 
$100,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000 
after the war, the expenditure of 
an additional fifteen billions will 
be sadly inadequate unless pri- 
vate business can be induced to 
resume and carry on. Therefore, 
if public works are the panacea 
and the only refuge from dire de- 
flation, Professor Higgins may be 
right in saying that an expendi- 
ture of twenty-five or even fifty 
billion dollars may be needed to 
bridge the chasm and carry us 
over to the green pastures of pri- 
vate enterprise. But such lavish 
expenditure of borrowed money 
in time of peace would probably 
discourage private enterprise and 
have results the very opposite of 
those intended. It looks, there- 
fore, like a counsel of despair 
and a long step, toward socialism. 


The advocates of continued def- 
icit financing are forced by the 
logic of their fallacies to minimize 
the burden of our public debt as 
being, forsooth, an internal debt 
which we owe to ourselves. Thus 
Professor Hansen and Mr. Greer, 
writing in “Fortune,” naively say: 
“It. should scarcely be called a 
debt at all The government 
simply sells its bonds to those who 
have money to lend, but its dis- 
tribution is postponed. .. . Taxes 
will be collected to service the 
bonds and when interest or prin- 
cipal payments are made on them 
the money is merely shifted about 
within the economic system.” The 
bold face is mine. 


True and False 


The foregoing statement is both 
true and false. It is true that the 
burden of debt is borne at tho 


Not from the tax-! 


| time it is incurred by the sub- 
scribers to the bonds and not by 
the nation as a whole, and that 
future payments of interest and 
principal are merely transferred 
from one set of persons to another 
within the economic system. This 
is the half-truth so glibly stated 
by our distinguished economists. 

But as to the individuals of 
whom the nation is composed the 
statement is false. When the time 
for payment comes, whether of 
interest or principal, all of the 
taxpayers are merely mulcted and 
those who have subscribed little 
or nothing now bear a share of 
the burden, while the bondholders 
are reimbursed by the payments 
in question. Evidently, therefore, 
those who say that no burden is 
borne are guilty of what logicians 
call the fallacy of composition and 
division. 

Of course, if our bondholders 
and taxpayers were the same per- 
sons and paid taxes in exact pro- 
portion to their holdings, .they 
alone would bear the burden at 
the time of subscription and be 
paid later by a transfer of money 
from one pocket to another. In 
that case they might as well have 
paid the same amount in taxes 
instead of buying worthless bonds. 


But inasmuch as most of the 
bonds will be held by the banks 
and the relatively rich, while the 
relatively poor and many busi- 
ness people will be paying some 
of the taxes, there will be danger 
of a class conflict between tax- 
payers as such and bondholders 
as such, and a popular demand for 
a drastic reduction in the rate of 
interest, if not for complete re- 
pudiation of both interest and 
principal. In fact, some of the 
advocates of deficit financing are 
already encouraging that very 





thing and calmly contemplating | 
what their chief prophet, Lord 
Keynes, has called “the eutha- 
nasia of the rentiers’”—the pain- 
less extinction of the receivers of 
rent and interest. 


When, therefore, we see that 
our national debt is likely to 
reach the astronomical height of 
$300,000,000,000 by the end of the 
war, and contemplate the annual 
augmentation of that debt by ten 
or fifteen or twenty-five billion 
dollars for public works, how can 
we escape the conclusion of Pro- 
fessor W. I. King, who has said 
that our national debt is bound 
to be repudiated in one or more of 
four ways: straightforward repu- 
diation, taxing the bondholders, 
lowering the interest rates, or in- 
flation. 

A Partial Substitute 


It looks, then, as though our ex- 
tensive program of deficit financ- 
ing for public works to take the 
place of wartime spending would 
probably fail of the desired re- 
sults and might do more harm 
than good. But that is not to say 
that a moderate expenditure of 
that sort would not help, with 
other palliatives, to cushion the 
shock and tide over the time of 
transition. 


There will be, of course, a time 
of transition from wartime to 
peacetime economy, but, in view 
of the vast accumulation of sav- 
ings in the form of cash, war 
bonds, and other liquid assets, and 
the plans of private concerns and 
governments, it is safe to guess 
that the transition and depression 
will be of short duration and that, 
before too long, dislocations will 
be adjusted, reconversion effected, 


and normal investment resumed 





in outlets old and new. 


But meanwhile, the situation 
created by the demobilization of 
soldiers and the dismissal of war 
workers will doubtless be met by 
various palliatives, including lib- 
eral mustering-out payments and 
bonusues, schooling and voca- 
tional training, public -employ- 
ment exchanges, public works, 
non-construction public work, 
and, last but not least, direct re- 
lief of the unemployed. 


Direct Relief More Desirable 


It is common to condemn direct 
relief off-hand by the invidious 
epithet of “dole,” and to say that 
the taking of ittundermines theself- 
respect and morale of the unem- 
ployed and often makes for pau- 
perism and permanent unemploy- 
ment. Yet almost as much could 
be said of the demoralizing effects 
of public works and other forms 
of public work as humiliating to 
the workers, encouraging ineffi- 
ciency, and unduly delaying re- 
placement in normal occupations. 
The question is debatable, but I 
will guess that the judicious ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000,000 in di- 
rect relief would carry more 
people over the transition and 
more effectively than the same 
amount spent on public works. 


However that may be, it is well 
to remember that under the pres- 
ent economic order we cannot 
have employment without eéem- 
ployers. None of the palliatives, 
therefore, will bring about per- 
manent prosperity without such 
harmonious cooperation of em- 
ployers, employees, and govern- 
ments as shall create and estab- 
lish a favorable climate in which 


private enterprise may flourish 
and high, if not full, employment 
of all our resources be achieved, 
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Municipal News & Notes 


One-third of 
more tnan 10,000 population 
the United States are suburbs. 

Twenty-five per cent of the 
communities are manufacturing 
cities. 

And one of every six of the 
cities are “dormitory” cities, with 
most of their residents working 
elsewhere. 

This is revealed in a recent 
study of major economic func- 
tions of cities by the Interna- 
tional City Managers Association. 
The study was made to increase 
the validity of intercity compar- 
isons of operating statistics and 
services through comparisons of 
cities of similar characteristics. 

Municipal problems vary from 
city to city because of different 
economic characteristics, and the 
validity of comparisons may be 
enhanced when they are based 
on such economic and social fac- 
tors as population, economic base, 
rent levels, relation between 
number of people who work in 
the city and the number who live 
there, whether the city is an in- 
dependent city (cities not in 
metropolitan districts), a central 
city in a metropolitan district, a 
suburb, etc., the Association said. 

The three major factors con- 
sidered in classifying cities were 
employment, occupations and res- 
idence. On this basis, cities were 
broken down into 11 types. Under 
“employment” cities, the following 
types were listed: 


1. Manufacturing: 50% or more 
of labor foree employed in manu- 
facturing, trade and service estab- 
lishments; employment in retail 
trade less than 30% of the whole. 
Typical City—-Thomasvilie, N. v., 
with manufacturing percentage of 
89%, trade ratio of less than 
10%, service occupation ratio of 
2%. One-fourth of all cities over 
10,000 population in this class. 


2. Industrial: dominance of more 
than 30%; 89 cities over 10,000 
‘population in this class. with only 
seven of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation: Erie, Grand Rapids, Kansas 
City, Kan., Knoxville, Reading, 
Utica and Youngstown. 

3. Wholesale trade: employment 
in wholesale trade totals at least 
25% of aggregate employment in 
manufacturing, trade and service. 
No city over 50,000 population in 
this group. The 13 cities over 
10,000 so classified: Anaheim, El 
Centro, Fullerton, Redlands, Riv- 
erside and Salinas, Calif.; Green- 
ville, Rocky Mount and Wilson, 
N.C.; Fargo, N. D., Danville and 
Suffolk, Va.; and Wenatchee, 
Wash. 


4. Retail trade: Number em- 
‘ployed in retail trade greater than 
employment in any other category 
and employment in manufactur- 
ing less than 20%. Only five cities 
over 100,000 in this class: San 
Antonio, Oklahoma City, Salt 
Lake City, Tulsa and Wichita. 
Typical of 125 smaller cities in 
this group are trade centers for 
agricultural regions such as Ponca 
City. Okla., or for suburban 
dwellers, Belmont, Mass. 


. §. Diversified: two types — in 
one employment in manufactur- 
ing predominant but less than 
50% of total, and retail trade sec- 
ond in importance; in the other 
retail trade predominant and em- 
ployment in manufacturing be- 


in 


1,072 cities of: 





tween 20 and 50% of aggregate 
employment. In first group are 22 
cities over 100,000, ranging down 
from New York and Chicago to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Hartford, Conn., 
and Tacoma, Wash. 

Five types of communities are 
classified under the general head- 
ing of “occupation.” The types 
are: 

1. Education center: Total en- 
rollment of schools of collegiate 
rank equals 20% or more of city’s 
population. University towns gen- 
erally are small and single in 
function, such as Ames, Ia., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and Columbia, Mo. 
Even such a large university as 
Harvard is only a small part of 
economy of Cambridge. 


2. Government center: Where 
15% or more of labor force em- 
ployed by government. Most of 
the 19 cities so classified are state 
capitals, and only four—Washing- 
ton, D. C., Norfolk, Sacramento 
and San Diego—have 100,000 or 
more population. 


3. Mining: Where 15% or more 
of resident-labor force in mining. 
None of the 29 mining cities is 
over 100,000 in population. 


4. Transpertation center: Where 
25% or more of population report 
transportation as occupation. Only 
12 cities where this occupation 
clearly dominates city economy: 
Altoona and Galveston (in the 50- 
100,000 class), Council Bluffs, 
Ashtabula, Brainard, Minn., Chey- 
enne, Connellsville, Pa., Hornell, 
N. Y., North Platte, Nebr., Par- 


3ons, Kan., and Pocatello, Idaho. 


5. Amusement or health resort: 
Manufacturing employment ratio 
tess than 15%, and where more 
ean 10% of residents employed 
in eating and drinking places; 
hotels and lodging places, and 
amusement, recreation and related 
services. The study lists 20 such 
olaces, with only Miami having 
population of more than 100,000. 


Some cities commonly identified: 


as summer resort cities—includ- 
ing Albuquerque, Colorado 
Springs and Asheville—are classi- 
fied as retail centers by the study. 


The third city classification— 
the employment—residence city— 
lists only one type of community, 
the “dormitory” type, where less 
than 40% of the residents work in 
the city. A dormitory city is not 
necessarily without industry, how- 
ever; for example, Maywood, II1., 
a Chicago surburb,- has an em- 
dloyment-residence ratio of only 
21% but a manufacturing ratio of 
49%. Three cities of more than 
100,000 population are listed as 
jomitory cities—Long Beach, Cal.; 
Somerville, Mass., and Yonkers, 
N. Y.. Some 163 cities between 
10,000 and 100,000 population are 
domitory cities. 


Murray, Ky., Electric 
System Surpluses 
Used for Debt Slash 


Murray, Ky., the first. city in 
Kentucky to contract with the 


Tennessee Valley Authority for: 


power with its own electric plant, 
recently celebrated its third anni- 
versary of municipal ownership. 
According to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, the city has 
oaid $60,000 of its $200,000 bonded 
indebtedness and expects to pay 
in additional $30,000 this year. 
The plant has earned a surplus of 








$75,000 in the three years of op- 
eration with TVA power. Operat- 
ing first with “interim” and then 
with “standard” TVA rates, the 


|municipal plant has saved con- 


sumers approximately $95,000 in 
lower rates in the three years, 
with a 40% rate reduction. 


North Carolima County 
Tax Rates Declining 


North Carolina taxpayers in 
1944 paid 26.5% less county taxes 
than they did in 1928, according 
to a survey by the publication 
“We the People” of Raleigh. 
County-wide taxes were 21.5% 
lower, and property valuation had 
been reduced by 7.29% to reach 
the figure. 

The rate (weighted average) 
has gone from $1.25 to 93.6 and is 
steadily declining, largely because 
the State has taken over from 
counties. the responsibility for 
financing public schools, high- 
ways, and prison care—an inno- 
vation unique in America. 

In 1944, 28 of the State’s 100 
counties further reduced taxes. 
While 1944 figures are net avail- 
able for the municipalities, their 
trend in recent years has 
matched that of the counties, it 
was said. 


Florida Everglades Seen 
Fruitful Economic Empire 


South Florida can make a major 
contribution toward smoothing 
the nation’s transition from war 
to peace by putting its vast acre- 
age into production and develop- 
ing the Everglades on a sound 
financial; engineering, economic 
and social foundation. 

That is the message contained 
in “The Everglades, Agro-Indus- 
trial Empire of the South.” 
book, latest in a series published 
by the United States Sugar Cor- 
poration, outlines the story of the 
‘Glades with its present and fu- 
ture possibilities, many of which 
already have been concretely il- 
lustrated by the accomplishments 
of the company. 

“Private enterprise has al- 
ready demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the Ever- 
glades. The record of the Cor- 

’ poration. speaks for itself.. The 
‘various projects peint the way 
to expansion into a diversified, 
. balanced, agro-industrial enter- 
prise, producing high-grade 
foods, beverages, feeds and live- 
steck; vegetable fats, fibers, oils 
and proteins, carbohydrates, 
-eeHulose and essential oils, and 

‘a number of organic chemicals 

and other products for indus- 

trial utilization and domestic 
ecnsumption.” 

| The book’s.thirteen chapters are 
illustrated with unusual drawings 
and photographs. They diccuss 
the Everglades and the various 
operations of the United States 
Sugar Corp., there. The story of 
sugar is told from the time the 
cane is planted in the fields until 
it passes through the sugar house 
and is bagged for shipment to the 
refinery. 

‘Manufacture of starch from 
sweet potatoes and other roots in 
the $7,000,000 starch house, now 
nearing completion, is described 
along with the water supply and 
waste disposal systems which are 
necessary for the huge operations. 
Other chapters depict the re- 
search work being done by the 
corporation, and such projects as 
the livestock and cattle feeding 
programs, along with descriptions 
of Clewiston and surrounding 
towns in the area. 

At the end, diagramatic charts 
show the variety of vegetables 
that can be grown on Ever- 
glades truck farms, and the large 
number of products which can 
be produced from peanuts, reots 
and tubers, sugar cane, ramie 
and grasses. 

It can now be said that “the 
present program for expansion 
and development in this vast, fer- 
tile ‘last frontier’ has progressed 
beyond the drawing board and be- 
comes the fast-growing epic of a 
new aero-industrial empire in the 
making.” at 
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$1,995,000 
NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Housing Authority Refunding Bonds 
(Third tissue) Series A 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received by the New York City Housing Authority 
(herein called the ‘‘Authority’’), at its office, 122 East Forty-second Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, City of New York, New York, at one o’clock P. M. ‘E. W. T.), on 


JULY 17, 1945, 


for the purchase of $1,995,000 bends of the Authority to be knewn as ‘Housing 
Authority Refunding’ Bonds (Third Issue) Series A’’ (herein called the ‘Bonds’’), 
for the refunding of outstanding bonds issued to aid in financing the cost of its 
federally-aided low-rent housing project known as Clason Point Gardens, designated 
as Project No. NY-5-7. 


The Bonds when delivered will constitute the only bonds outstanding on account 
of said project, and Series B bonds will be eliminated from the financing. 


Each. proposal must prescribe serial maturities for the Bonds on February 1 of 
each year beginning February 1, 1946 and ending not later than February 1, 2000. 
Each proposal must contain a bid for all the Bonds and prescribe the rate or rates 
ot interest to be borne by the Bonds. The annual maturities of the Bonds shall 
be so arranged that: 


(1) The principal and interest payable in each calendar year ithe first calendar 
year being 1946) except the last calendar year will absorb as nearly as practicable 
the sum of $62,010 (which is the amount of the Fixed Annual Contribution 
payable to the Authority by the FPHA under and. subject to the terms and 
conditions of the ‘‘Assistance Contract”) and on the basis that any amount not 
absorbed in any year will be carried over and used for the payment of principal 
and interest in succeeding years as soon as possible. 


(2) The amount of the Bonds in any maturity shall not be less than the amount of 
bonds in any preceding maturity. 


All of the Bonds will be dated August 1, 1942, will be in the denomination of 
$1,000 each, will be numbered from one consecutively upwards in order of maturity, 
will be issued in the. form of coupon bonds, registerable as to principal only, or 
as to both principal and interest, with the privilege of reconversion at the expense 
of the holder into coupon bonds, and will bear interest from August 1, 1945, at the 
rate or rates determined as prescribed herein payable semi-annually on February 1 
and August 1. Both principal and interest will be payable at the principal office 
of the Fiscal Agent of the Authority, Bankers Trust Company, in the Borough of 
Manhattan, City and State of New York (or at the principal office of any successor 
Fiscal Agent appointed pursuant to the Resolution authorizing the Bonds). 


The Bonds will be redeemable at the option of the Authority on August 1, 1950, 
or on any interest payment date thereafter, as a whole, or in part in the inverse 
order of their numbers, at a redemption price of par and accrued interest to date of 
redemption plus a premium of 5% of their par value if redeemed on or before 
August 1, 1955; or a premium of 4% of their par value if redeemed thereafter, but 
on or before August 1, 1960; or a premium of 3% of their par value if redeemed 
thereafter, but on or before August 1, 1965; or a premium of 2% of their par value 
if redeemed thereafter, but on or before August 1, 1970, or a premium of 1% of their 
par value if redeemed thereafter. 


The Bonds will be general obligations of the Authority, secured by a first pledge 
of the net revenues derived from the operation of the project on and after the date 
of the delivery of the Bonds and by a pledge of the annual contributions payable 
to the Authority by the FPHA with respect to the project on and after such date 
under and subject to the terms and conditions of the Assistance Contract. 


Each proposal shall offer to purchase all the Bonds at a price of not less than 
ner and accrued interest from the last preceding interest payment date to the date 
of delivery. 


The Bonds will be awarded to the bidder whose proposal results in the lowest 
interest cost to the Authority on all of the Bonds. The interest cost of said Bonds 
shall be determined by aggregating the annual interest requirements over the life 
of such Bonds, including accrued interest to the date of delivery of the Bonds, and 
deducting therefrom the premium, if any, specified in the proposal for the purchase 
of the Bonds. It is requested that each proposal be ainmadtiod by a computation 
showing the aggregate of the annual interest requirements of the Bonds, on the basis 
of the interest rates prescribed in such proposal for the Bonds, and also showing 
the net interest cost of the Bonds (expressed as a percentage carried out te four 
decimal places) on the foregoing basi. . 

The Authority reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. 


|} - All proposals must be on the form of proposal published herewith, must be’ 
unconditional and must be accompanied by a certified check for $39,900. “s 
In the event that prior to the delivery of the Bonds the income received by 
private -holders from bonds issued by public housing agencies in connection with 
low-rent housing or slum clearance projects; shall be taxable by the terms of — 
federal law hereafter enacted, the successful bidder may, at his election, be 
of his obligations under the contract to purchase the bonds and in such case the 
deposit accompanying his bid will be returned. ; 
The opinion of Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow approving the validity of the 
Bonds will be delivered to the purchaser without charge. ; 
Further information concerning the Bonds or the Authority may be obtained 
from the Authority at 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
EDMOND B. BUTLER, Chairman. 


FORM OF PROPOSAL 





July ..., 1945 
New York City Housing Authority 


122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentiemen: 


In accordance with your official Notice of Sale published on July 5, 1945 in 
The Daily Bond Buyer, which Notice of Sale is hereby made a part of this pro- 
posal, concerning the sale of $1,995,000 principal amount of Housing Authority 
Refunding Bonds (Third Issue) Series A (herein called the ‘‘Bonds’’), of the New 
York City Housing Authority, and subject to the provisions of said Notice of Sale, 
we offer to purchase all the bonds.and to pay therefor $ 
accrued interest to the date of delivery. 


The Bonds shall mature serially on February 1 in the following years, in e 
following amounts, and the various maturities shall bear interest at the tpllo ng 
rates per annum: 


_ Year Principal Amount 





Interest Rate | 


1946 and consecutively each year thereafter’to not later than the year 


' * 


| 
r 


We enclose herewith computations showing the aggregate of the annual interest 
requirements of the Bonds, on the basis of the interest rates prescribed in this 
proposal. : 

The net interest cost of the Bonds (expressed as a percentage carried out|to four 
decimals) is. %o 


. : 
We enclose certified check for $39,900, being 2% of the par value of thq Bonds. 


ke 





4 If this proposal is accepted by you, this check is to be retained by you jas part 


payment for the Bonds, or to be retained by you as liquidated damages in the event 
that we should fail to take up and pay for the Bonds in compliance with the terms 
of this proposal, or is: to be returned by you to us either on the failure on your 
part to deliver the Bonds in compliance with the terms of this proposal or on our 
election, pursuant to the Notice of Sale in the event that prior to the delivery of 
the Bonds the income received by private holders from bonds issued by public 
housing agencies in connection with low-rent housing or slum clearance projects shall 
be taxable by the terms of any federal law hereafter enacted, to be relieved of our 
obligation hereunder, : 
Very truly yours, 
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ANALYZED - 


New York - Chicago - 
TELETYPE L. A. 








Bought — Sold — Quoted 
REVIEWED - 
Special Bulletin and Booklet Service to Dealers & Brokers 
Trading daily 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (P. C. T.) 
Inquiries invited. 


BUTLER-HUFF & CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
210 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
PRIVATE WIRES 


BANK STOCKS 
COMPARED 


Orders solicited. 


San Francisco ~ Seattle 


279 - L. A. 280 








Bank 


and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Bank Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Earnings assets, comprising loans and investments, of New York 
City member banks, were reported at a new high for the week end- 
ing July 3, 1945. They aggregated $23,230,000,000 compared with $20,- 


717,000,000 one year ago. 


Total loans .-...-_- 
Treasury bills —_--~-- 
Treasury certificates 
Treasury notes —- sosia Gees 
eR A. Raga TRIAS TERE 2 Uneasy OA ROS Be nit 
ae eran yh es oo cs 


Other securities Se i dcakcsh cjg soteleheeeh 00 eae 


Total loans and investments 


Total earning assets are 12% 
higher than they were this time 
last year. Loans are 26% higher, 
while total Government obliga- 
tions are 7.2% higher. The signi- 
ficant point .with regard to Gov- 
ernment obligations is that hold- 
in of the low interest-bearing 
bills and certificates have de- 
clined, while holdings of the bet- 
ter yield Treasury Notes and U. S. 
Bonds are 19.5% and 35% higher 
respectively. 

In view of this it is not surpris- 





ing to find that earnings of New 


The following comparison is of interest:— 


July 3, 1945 
$6,369,000,00C 
401,000,000 


July 5, 1944 
$5,049,000,000 
1,136,000,000 
3,966,000,000 
2,733,000,000 
6,704,000,000 
187,000,000 


3,091,000,000 
3,263,000,000 
9,031,090,00(¢ 

1,000,00C 








$15,787,000,000 
1,074,000,000 


$14,726,000,000 
942,000,000 








$20,717,000,000 $23,230,000,000 


York City banks for the first six 
months of 1945 show improvement 
over earnings for the first half of 
1944, and that the upward trend 
in their earnings is being main- 
tained. 

At this writing, statements of 
10 banks only have been published 
and the following table shows 
their second quarter and six 
months’ earnings for 1945, com- 
pared with the same periods in 
1944. All show an increase in their 
half year figures, except United 
States Trust. 


——NET EARNINGS PER SHARE—— 


Second Quarter 
1944 1945 
$0.47 $0.72 
6.54 7.66 
1.50 1.50 
0.98 1.21 
34.36 32.43 
4.99 5.47 
1.31 1.80 
1.91 

1.19 

15.67 


Bank of Manhattan____~_ 
Bank of New York 
Central Hanover 

Corn Exchange 

First National 

Guaranty Trust 
Manufacturers Trust ___~ 
New York Trust 

Public National 

United States Trust 


——BOOK VALUE—- 
6-30-1944 6-30-1945 
$25.53 $29.45 
365.24 425.83 
105.96 

52.09 
1,310.40 
330.42 
46.39 
90.65 
48.13 
1,529.17 


—Six Months— 
1944 1944 
$0.90 $1.25 
13.26 15.74 
2.80 3.00 
1.92 2.40 
58.03 59.53 
11.18 11.72 
2.31 2.79 
3.41 3.79 
*1.94 2.27 
33.47 31.60 


99.95 
50.07 
1,264.63 
328.95 
43.05 
86.90 
*44.73 
1,520.98 


*After adjustment for 10% stock dividend in January 1945. 


Book values continue to show 
substantial growth, as earnings in 
excess of dividend disbursements 
are credited to undivided profits. 

Market-wise, New York City 
bank stocks have been a little 
sluggish this year, advancing to 
June 26 only 6.5%, as measured 
by the American Banker Index, 
compared with 10.9% by the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average. Since 
the market break on June 27, they 





TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


AM Kirder.&Co. 


“Members New York Stock Erchange 
and other lead 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Telephone Digby 4-2525 





have declined 2.5% and the Dow 
Jones Industrials 2.8%. 

For the six month period end- 
ing July 30, Manufacturers Trust 
made the best market record, ad- 
vancing 17.5%; it was followed by 
Chemical with 11.1%, Central 
Hanover with 9.4% and Bank of 
Manhattan with 8%. Irving Trust 
appreciated 6.5%; National City, 
6.3% and New York Trust, 6.1%. 
Two stocks declined; Bankers 
Trust went off 2.8% and Chase 
2.1%. There is little uniformity 
in bank stock performance. 


Robert Diehl! Joins 
Wm. R. Staats Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rob- 
ert D. Diehl has become asso- 
ciated with Wm R. Staats Co., 
640 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Diehl was formerly 
in the trading department of Mc- 
Donald & Company in Cleveland. 
Prior thereto he was with Fahey, 
Clark & Co., and Mitchell, Her- 
rick & Co. 





Quarterly Comparison 
and Analysis 


19 New York 
Bank Stocks 


June 390, 1945 


Available on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YorxkK 5, N. Y¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
‘Tt, ‘& Gibbs. Manager Trading Department) 











NEW JERSEY 
BANK STOCKS 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 





N. ¥. Phone—REctor 2-4383 





| 





BANK OF 


300 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Teletype SF209-SF431 


OFFICES IN 





AMERICA 


SHARES 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


FIRST CALIFORNIA ,COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


650 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
Teletype LA533 


PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 








Firm Markets in— 


New York 5 
67 Wall Street 
WHitehall 3-0782 

NY 1-2875 


HARTFORD, Enterprise 6011 





MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO. 


STOCK -— “RIGHTS” 


Hurr, Geyer & HeEcHT 


Boston 9 
10 Post Office Square 
HUBbard 0650 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 


TELEPHONES TO 


PROVIDENCE, Enterprise 7008 


Chicago 4 
231 S. La Salle Street 
PRanklin 7535 


CG-105 


PORTLAND, Enterprise 7608 

















according to a study by North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company. 

Our total public debt—Federal, 
State, and local—exceeds 265 bil- 
lion dollars as of mid-1945 which 
equals 69% of our present total 
national wealth, estimated at 383 
billion dollars, according to the 
study. 

Total national wealth of the 

United States was appraised by 
various government and private 
business sources at from 360 to 
400 billions of dollars in 1929, and 
at a little over 300 billion dollars 
in 1938. The total now figures 
somewhere between 375 and 400 
billions of dollars, the insurance 
company statisticians estimate, 
with 383 billions as a fair, middle- 
of-the-road estimate of the present 
value of the total tangible assets 
of the United States. Variables 
involve the question of how large 
a depreciation allowance should 
be set up for post-war mark- 
downs in surplus war equipment, 
war plants, and machinery, in 
surplus ships built during the war, 
and for depletion of our natural 
resources by terrific wartime 
drainage of iron ores, petroleum, 
timber, and other reserves. 
Qf our present 265 billion-dol- 
lar public debt, some 250 billions 
is Federal debt, amd about 15 bil- 
lions is State and local debt, the 
study says. By June 30, 1946, the 
Budget Bureau has_ estimated, 
Federal debt will reach 292 bil- 
lions; cutbacks due to the ending 
of the European phase of the war 
will perhaps reduce that figure 
somewhat, but the State and local 
debt figure will bring the grand 
total close to 300 billion dollars, 
or four-fifths of our 383 billion 
dollars’ worth of national re- 
sources. 

Many individual Americans and 
many American businesses have 
been as heavily mortgaged in the 
past and have worked their way 
out to a sound prosperity and a 
solid financial position, the study 
points out. It adds, however, that 
the universal recipe for salvation 
has consisted of, first, a tremen- 
dous amount of hard work by all 
hands concerned; second, the 
elimination of every unnecessary 











and unvroductive expense, and 
the reduction of necessary ex- 


Studies Ratio of Public Debt 
To Nation’s Total Assets 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. Calls for Economy, Thrift and 
High Productivity in Solving Post-War Economic Problems. 


United States public debt now equals two-thirds of the value 
of the country’s total assets, and will reach four-fifths of their value 





in another year—by June 30, 1946,® 





penses to the lowest possible fig- 
ures; third, the maintenance of 
income and production at the 
highest possible levels; fourth, 
reduction of the load of debt 
through regular pay-offs; and 
fifth, by the utmost efficiency of 
operation—in short, by the prac- 
tice of all the principles of old- 
fashioned thrift. With similar in- 
dustry, economy, efficiency, and 
teamplay by all Americans, in 


government and out of it, we have | 


little to fear from the economic 
future, the study states. 


We have greatly increased our 


production plant in recent years, | 


the report acknowledges, and with 
high production and high income, 
a heavier burden of debt can be 
carried in proportion to assets. 
But it is vital to remember, the 
report adds, that our wartime 
“prosperity” has been based on 
tremendous borrowing against the 
future; that as a nation we have 
been living far beyond our in- 
come for many years; that the 
laws of arithmetic still hold good, 
and the old-fashioned American 
virtues of economy, thrift, and 
high productivity are our chief 
hopes in solving our post-war 
economic problems. 

Principal classifications of our 
national assets and their estimated 
present values are: land and im- 
provements, including mineral 
and timber resources, 184 billion 
dollars; live stock, 7.5 billion dol- 
lars; manufacturing machine tools 
and equipment, 34 billion dollars; 
other miscellaneous production 
assets, 8.5 billion dollars; public 
utilities, including railroads, 61 
billion dollars; stocks of goods 
and materials in hands of pro- 
ducers, dealers and consumers, 66 
billion dollars; gold and silver 
coins and bullion, 21.5 billion 
dollars. 


Seeger-Sunbeam Corp. 
Common Stock Offered 
F. Eberstadt & Co. and a group 


associated underwriters on 
6 publicly offered 493,530 


of 
July 


shares of common stock ($5 par)- 


of Seeger-Sunbeam Corp. at $23 
per share. The shares offered 
represent part of the holdings of 
certain stockholders. 


‘ 





Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 


3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. | 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. | 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. | 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop._ 8,780,000 


£23,710,000 
See 


Aggregate Assets 30th 


Sept., 1944 £208,627,093 


THOMAS BAKER HEFFER, 
General Manager 
Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 

end largest bank in Australasia. With 

branches in all States of Australia, in New 
. the Pacific Islands, and Lon 

it offers the most complete and effi 

banking service to investors, traders and 

travellers interested in these countries, 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
througheut the U. 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 








FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 

mdon, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 22,000,000 
Reserve Fund 2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
so undertaken 











The company has no funded 
debt or preferred stock authorized 
or outstanding. Its total capital- 
ization consists of 1,100,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding out 
of 1,250,000 shares authorized. 

The company was formed by 
merger in May, 1945, of Seeger 
Refrigerator Co. and Sunbeam 
Electric Manufacturing Co., which 
have plants in St. Paul, Minn., 
and Evansville, Ind., respectively. 
For many years prior to the war 
Seeger and Sunbeam divisions of 
the company (then operating in- 
dependently of each other) were 
manufacturers of electric house- 
hold refrigerators. They were the 
principal source of supply of such 
products for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Seeger also supplied household 
refrigerator cabinets to Mont- 





gomery Ward & Co. and others, 
and manufactured commercial re- 
ftrigeravor cabinets. 
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Bear Market Reaction 
Or Shake Out? 


(Continued from page 186) 


tions imposed by price contro] of} in that supply, of funds. 


civilian goods that damps down 
business confidence and _ chills 
speculative enthusiasm. 

Revival of confidence touched 
off: by the accession to the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Truman has tempo- 
rarily spent its force. That is not 
to say that change in Administra- 
tion was not and is not impor- 
tant. Itwasandis. The whole pe- 
riod of transition is likely thereby 
to be eased and the outlook there- 
for’ and thereafter is definitely 
better than it was some months 
ago. Nevertheless, the social and 
political difficulties in the way of 
return to a “free” economy are 
still with us and part of the price 
apparently to be paid for “pro- 
tecting the consumer” and “sus- 
taining purchasing power” will be 
price control, reduced industrial 
corporation earnings and possibly 
some reduction of dividends. 

For the market that means that 
we have probably entered the “in- 
terphase reaction” that may well 
amount to 15-20 points (D. J. In- 
dustrial), that could stretch out 


eve FN 


to 30-35 points, and that will prob- | 


ably endure for 5-9 months. For 
the investor this suggests a cau-. 
tious policy—emphasis on quality, 
avoidance of large speculative 
risks and maintenance of or build- 
ing up of buying power. 


The Next Twelve Months 
Governmental attitudes toward 
business, prices,. wages, credit, 
foreign trade and all the many 
fields in which Government now 
plays an important part have 


The big 
- bear factor is the uncertainty over 
the meaning of the world-wide so- 
cial upheaval that is fully evident 
in this country as well as else- 
where, and that is bringing so 
many changes in long-established 
relationships. 

We know, for instance, that we 
will not return to free enterprise 
as we knew it prior to 1929. Gov- 
ernment, as tax collector, is a part- 
ner in all business today and is 
fully likely to remain a partner. 
Probably no one now believes that 
we will go on down the road of 
totalitarian government to _ its 
blind end or that wartime restric- 
tions. and taxes will not be great- 
ly moderated in the years ahead. 
Nevertheless, such questions as 
“how free?” and “how much en- 
terprise?” and “how much or how 
little government in business?” 
are still unanswered. 

Thus the market has wavered 


bet ween these two opposing 


forces, alternately buoyed by the 
outflow of funds and cowed by 
the threats to profits inherent in 
governmental regulations and re- 
| Strictions. 


The Equation of the Market 


It deserves emphasis that the 
volume of business, the degree of 
business activity, is important to 
the level of stock prices primarily 
to the extent that it affects profits 
and thereby dividend-paying abil- 
ity. Thus it is not the impending 
decline in business activity per 
se that worries the market. It is 
the emaciated condition of profit 





oscillated between fear of infla- 
tion and fear of deflation. Over 
the next several months fear of 
inflation may well set the theme 
of Government thinking and ac- 
tivity, but in view of the (prob- 
ably minor) deflation that the re- 
sultant policies would effect, it is 
wholly likely that a rapid shift of 
emphasis back to an inflationary 
theme would take place before 
many months had passed. 

A tentative view of the next 
twelve months suggests that we 
are likely to see: (1) increasingly 
large cutbacks of war contracts; 
(2) a fast decline in the level of 
production, with a later and less 

recovery; (3) increased 
wage rates; (4) ending of the Jap- 
anese war; (5) fairly rigid con- 
trol of business and prices, but 
later rapid relaxation of controls; 
(6)-some decline in overall indus- 
trial corporation earnings; (7) 
some reductions in dividends; (8) 
favorable revisions in the tax 
laws. | 

If that is roughly to be the shape 
of events stock prices are likely 
to fluctuate fairly widely and to 
trend downward in the earler part 
of the period, but later to turn up- 
ward. in the beginnings .of the 
next rising phase of the market, 
which still appears likely to carry 
— substantially above recent 


Several periods of fairly acute 
weakness may be seen over the 
intermediate term. One might 
well occur when it becomes evi- 
dent that the price control poli- 
cies of the Administration are go- 
ing to continue for a sufficiently 
further period and in a manner 
such as truly to threaten margins 
and earnings in the early.conver- 
sion period. 

Still another might occur when 

becomes apparent that 1945 
earnings will be lower and when 
some instances-of -dividend.-cuts 
occur. Still another may be seen 
when the end of the Japanese war 
appears to approach, especially if 
prior expectations should have 
been along lines of a long war in 
the Pacific. 


' ‘Bull and Bear Factors 
The big bull factor behind this 


margins, squeezed between high 
costs and low prices, a condition 
) that will come to.light once the 
effects of the anaesthesia of war 
activity wear off. 
he outlook for profit margins 
affects two things. It affects con- 
fidence in the future, which de- 
termines whether or not. ifves- 
tors are willing to buy and hold 
stocks. It also eventually affects 
earnings and, therefore, dividend- 
paying ability. 
As previously mentioned, the 
supply of investment funds in re- 


also an important factor. 
Thus, one might write algebra- 


as follows: 

Stock Price Level= Supply of 
Funds divided by Supply of Stecks 
x Dividends x Confidence. 

A severe bear market occurs 
when all these factors are adverse. 
In the period of enthusiasm prior 
to the beginning of a bear market 
the supply of stocks greatly in- 
creases through new issues. Dur- 


funds, dividends and confidence 
all decrease, with the result that 
the effect upon stock prices is 
drastic. 

-Fortunately, from the standpoint 
of the stock price level, we are 
currently experiencing the great- 
est increase in. supply of funds 
on record, with no comparable in- 
crease in the supply of stocks (by 
far the major portion of new fi- 
nancing has been for refunding). 
Thus, any decline in stock prices 
that may be witnessed is likely 
to be proportional to the reduc- 
tion in confidence and in divi- 
dends ‘which suggests a price de- 
cline well short of bear market 
proportions. 


A Billion A Week 


The bullish effects of monetary 
conditions on the current market 
are not to be underestimated. 
From the end of 1939 to the end 
of 1944, for instance, liquid assets 
(cash, bank deposits and U. S. 
Government securities) held hy 
individuals and businesses _ in- 


billion. 
This expansion is still soine an 





market is the already tremendous 
‘supply, and the steady increase 


at the rate of about. $50° billion. 
a year or nearly a billion a week. 


lation to available investments ist 


ically the equation of the market} . 


ing the dectine the supply of | 





creased from $66 billion to $194: 


These liquid assets are now about 
$219 billion and a year from now, 


at that rate, will be about $270 


billion. 

The magnitude of these figures 
is apparent when related to the 
value of stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. As of the 
end of May the market value of 
all listed shares on that exchange 
was $62.4 billion, (At the end of 
1939 the market value was $46.5 
billion.) 

This condition has been a sus- 


taining force in the market to! 


date and will continue to exert 
an upward pressure on prices. It 
does not automatically follow, 
however, that the mere existence 
of this huge pile of liquid assets 
necessarily guarantees a continu- 
ously rising market. fe. 

It does afford a favorable back- 
ground, but the active. ingredi- 
ents of business and investor con- 
fidence and a favorable outlook 
for dividends, and therefore earn- 
ings, must be present to impel the 
investment of these funds in se- 
curities. 

How Much Reaction? 
The best measure of investment 


confidence is the average yield 


structure of the market. At the 
recent high, industrial stock yields 
averaged about 4%. About all one 
would expect in a period of tem- 
porarily declining confidence, 
during a major upward rise, would 
be a yield adjustment of some- 
thing under one-half point. Thus, 
an adjustment to something mod- 
erately under 4%% would sug- 
gest a decline from the high of 
the order of 15 to 20 points. 


But dividend rates are not sta- 
tic; they are continually under- 
going change. Industrial dividend 
payments have been slowly rising 
since the end of 1942 and in view 
of the moderate declarations in 
relation to earnings are quite un- 
likely to be severely cut. Never- 
theless, a 5% to 10% reduction 
in dividends might well be seen 
in the event that earnings tem- 
porarily come down fairly severe- 
ly. Should this happen that 
would suggest another 10 to 15 
points reaction. 

Thus, a real jolt to confidence 
accompanied by ‘some dividend 
cutting might amount to-a 30-35 
point reaction. 

This is not a forecast that the 
market will react by that precise 
amount. It is simply a statement 





of the apparent intermediate term 
risk in the market at the present 
time. 

Investment Policy 


So far as investment policy is 
concerned, no. major change or 
drastic revision seems indicated. 
Risks of reaction have increased 





and, therefore, greater caution is 
justified. Emphasis upon quality ‘ 
appears advisable and in an out- 
look suggesting several periods of 
temporary price weakness oaeet | 
investors will desire to have avail- 
able buying power to take ad- 
vantage of the investment oppor- 
tunities likely to occur. 

Recent markets have well il- 
lustrated how diverse can be the 
movement of various groups of is- 
sues and of individual issues with- 
in groups. Certainly not all stocks 
will be affected similarly in the 
period ahead. Thus individually 
attractive situations -are fully 
likely to appear. 

At the beginning of the year a 
diseussion of the market outlook 
(“Steel. Stocks And The Current 
Market’—January 3, 1945) stated: 
“The: long-range probability is 
that the stock market will move 
considerably higher in the process 
of a long rise likely to consume 
a period of years, something akin 
to the rise of the 1920s and that 
of the 1930s. But this long rise 
will probably consist of several 
upward phases interrupted by 
fairly extended periods of hesita- 
tion and reaction . . . reasonable 
guesses at this time are that this 
rising phase may perhaps cul- 
minate during the first half of 
1945 and that the next rising 
phase may not begin until late 
1945 or early 1946.” 


That opinion still looks like a 
reasonable view of the outlook. 


Philipson Go. Expands 
Activities of Firm — 


UTICA, N. Y.—Philipson & 
Company, 219 Genesee Street, 
specialists in Up-State New York 
securities; announce that they are 
expanding the aetvities of the 
firm and have -moved to larger 
offices in the same building. The 
increased facilities will make it 
possible to give customers of the 
firm improved and faster service. 





The Bell Teletype number re-’ 
mains. UT-18; the telephone num- 
wer, Utica 4-4127. 


Kennedy Boardman 
With Nat'l Sec. 
& Research 


Kennedy Boardman has joined 
the National Securities and Re- 
search Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, as a wholesale repre- 
sentative in the New York area. 
Mr. Boardman was formerly with 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. and was 
in business for himself in New 
York City. In the past he headed 
his own investment firm in 
Denver. * 


Up Pay of Postal Workers 


Following the approval by the 
House, of a Senate version of leg- 
islation to increase the pay of pos- 
tal workers, the bill was sent to 
the White House, it was stated in 
an Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington June 27. Announce- 
ment of the signing of the meas- 
ure by the President was con- 
tained in press accounts from 
Washington July 6. It is stated 
that the bill provides an increase 
in pay of 20%, or a permanent 
yearly wage boost of approxi- 
mately $300 to $400 for most pos- 
tal employees. 

The following is from Asso- 
ciated Press advices July 6: 


“For regular employees in the 
so-called automatic grades, the 
advance may not be less than 
$300, even if the 20% comes out 
to less. 


“Overtime payment is provided 
at the rate of time and a half, in 
either money or time off, for work 
in excess of 260 workdays a year. 
There is a 10% differential for 
employees working regularly at 
night. 

“Overtime rates do not apply 
to some designated supervisors, 
rural carriers, traveling mechan- 
ics and some employees in rail- 
way-mail and air-mail service. 
The House Post Office Commit- 
tee said ordinary clerks in the 
rail. and air services were eli- 
gible. 

“The Postoffice Department 
said some 370,000 employees 
would share in the raises, which 
Congressional sources figure will 


involve about $150,000,000 a 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such secwrities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


50,000 Shares 


Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 


4%% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Par Value $100 per Share 


Price $104 per Share 


(plus acerued dividends from July 1, 1945 to date of delivery) . 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully-offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


July 6, 1945, 


G. H. WALKER €# CO. 
BACON, WHIPPLE € CO. 
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Mutual Funds 


Investment Company Manual 


The fifth annual edition of “Investment Companies,” published 
by the New York Stock Exchange firm of Wiesenberger & Co., 


>. 
o— 


has just made its appearance. 

This manual is the most com- 
plete book in existence on the 
subject of investment companies. 
Its 288 pages cover the details of 
investment company theory and 
general topics relating to the in- 
vestment company field. Open- 
end companies (mutual funds) 
and closed-end companies are 
treated separately, with detailed 
statistical records and analyses on 
individual companies given for 
each group. 

The publication of this latest 
edition of “Investment Compa- 
nies” is especially timely now. It 
coincides with a period in which 
stock prices are at or near their 
seven-year peaks, in which the 
U. S. is faced with the problem 
of adjusting its economy to a half- 
war, half-peace basis. 


With all these additional un- 
certainties piled on the heap of 
the everyday uncertainties of the 
securities markets, it is no wonder 
that investors are anxious to in- 
vestigate the opportunities in in- 
vestment companies. It is no 
wonder that both sophisticated 
and unsophisticated investors are 
willing to turn over their funds to 
professional investment managers 
who give their full time to this 
full-time job. 

Says Mr. Wiesenberger in his 
introduction: “Today, with the 
endless array of reliable statis- 
tical data available both on 
general economics and individ- 
ual companies, the management 
of investments requires the un- 
divided attention of trained spe- 
cialists who reach a diagnosis on 
the basis of cold facts and a 
background of experience.” 


New York Stocks, Inc. 


Record growth is reported by 
New York Stocks, Inc., in its 
semi-annual report for the six 


Prospectuses upon request 


National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 





Standard Gas & Elec. $7 Pfd. 
American Water Works 
Ryan Aeronautical 
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These three recent VALUE LINE 
Special Situation recommendations 

= will be sent at once to those accept- 
ing the offer below. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: A four 
= weeks’ trial subscription to the Value 
= Line Investment Survey will include 

these analyses; and reports on 50 
= Special Situations previously recom- 
= mended; 4 weekly editions of Value 
= Line Ratings and Reports on 200 
= leading common stocks; the Super- 
= vised Account, and Fortnightly Let- 
= ters—at a rate of $5. This offer 
= restricted to one trial subscription a 
= year. Send $5 to C4. 


Investment Survey 


350 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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__ Steel Shares 


A Class of 
Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Incorporarep 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5,N. Y 


months ended May 31, 1945. Com- 
parative figures are shown in the 
tabulation below: 

Nov. 30, °44 
Total net assets... $8,619,811 
No. of shareholders 9,728 
Shares outstanding 1,197,593 1,915,844 
Unrealized apprec.. $580,442 $2,712,539 


A good portion of this growth 
occurred in the two new funds, 
Diversified Investment Fund and 
Diversified Speculative Shares, 
which were offered on December 
1, 1944. As of May 31, 1945 net 
assets of Diversified Investment 
Fund amounted to $4,218,718 and 
net assets of Diversified Specu- 
lative Shares totaled $590,161. 








May 31, ’45 
$17,857,801 
13,746 


Prudent Man Rule 

Selected Investments Co., in 
current memoranda on Selected 
American Shares, presents some 
interesting data in connection with 
the “prudent man rule” and its 
growing adoption among the vari- 
ous states. 

On July 1 Illinois joined 15 
other states which have adopted 
the “prudent man rule” for trust 
investment. The box score on 
trustee investment powers in the 
states is as follows: 

States lists for 

investment 23 
States following Prudent Man Rule... 16 


Unclassified States 9 
States considering Prudent Man Rule_ 7 


having legal trust 


American Business Shares 


In its semi-annual report for 
the period ended May 31, 1945, 
American Business Shares reveals 
total net assets of $33,283,533 di- 
vided as follows: 

May 31, 1945 
Common stocks 
Preferred stocks 5 
Corporate bonds _-~_- 13 
U. S. Government bonds_-. 1 
Cash and other assets_______ e 1 


—— 


Diversification by industries 
was spread over 18 different cate- 
gories in addition to the holdings 
in corporate and Government 


The 
Knickerbocker 
Fund 


for the Diversification, 
Supervision and Safe-keeping 
of Investments 








Prospectus on Request 


KNICKERBOCKER SHARES, INC. 
General Distributors 


20 Exchange Place 
New York City 5 


Teletype NY-1-2439 


MANAGEMENT OF 


American and British 


Stock Markets 


Keystone Corp. presents a chart 
in the current issue of Keynotes 
showing the trend of stock prices 
here and in London since the 
1929 peak. While the general trend 
has been approximately the same 
in both markets, certain differ- 
ences stand out. 

The London stock average re- 
cently reached the high of 146.8 
which is above the top levels of 
1936-37 and also higher than in 
1929. 

On the other hand, the recent 
high of 169.08 for the American 
average is below the best prices 
of 1937 and only 45% of the 1929 
high. 

The bulletin concludes that 
“as compared with British 
prices, the American stock mar- 
ket—which is below the 1937 
level and substantially below 
the 1929 level—would appear to 
be far from inflated.” 

og a % 

The regular Semi-Annual Re- 
port of Keystone Custodian Fund 
Series S-2 reveals that in the six 
months period ended May 31, 1945 
total net assets of this fund in- 
creased from $16,053,326 to $23,- 
146,586. Total assets of the 10 
Keystone Funds on June 15, 1945 
were more than $138,000,000. 


Sample 


Lord, Abbett in its current In- 
vestment Bulletin on Union Pre- 
ferred Stock Fund shows a sam- 
ple of management acumen in the 
selection of utility holding com- 
pany preferred stocks. The issue 
in question is Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Power $1.60 Preferred. 
This company is in reorganiza- 
tion and the preferred stock has 
$4.40 per share arrears. It repre- 
sents one of the largest individual 
holdings in the UPS portfolio and 
was acquired at an average cost 
of 19 as compared with the cur- 
rent price of around 27. 


Holding company preferreds 
comprise 46% of the fund’s assets 
and total arrears due on the issues 
in the portfolio average out at 
$6.49 per share of UPS, as com- 
pared with its current offering 
price of about 25%. 


Prosperous Economy 

Vance, Sanders devotes the cur- 
rent issue of Brevits to a resume 
of Dr. Sumner H. Slichter’s article 
in the New York “Times.” Among 
other things, Dr. Slichter points 
out that during the last four years 
the American people have accu- 
mulated 15 years of normal sav- 
ings. “We have the needs, the 
money, the machines with which 
to build a prosperous economy,” 
says Dr. Slichter. 

Massachusetts Investors Second 
Fund reports total net assets of 
$12,500,692 on May 31, 1945, which 
compares with net assets of $10,- 
202,439 a year earlier. 


Downside Protection 

Describing ‘‘downside protec- 
tion” as another advantage of 
growth stocks, Broad Street Sales 
Corp., in a current folder on Na- 
tional Investors, shows that 
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Prospectus may be obtained 
from your local investment dealer or 
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of Boston 
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|Margin Requirements Raised to 75%; 


Cash Still Required on Securities Under 10 


Following the action of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in increasing margin requirements on purchases of 
securities, the New York Stock Exchange on July 5 acted to conform 


to the requirements of the Board. 


Exchange said: 


In its announcement the Stock 


“The only substantial change in the Exchange’s margin rules is 


the elimination of the require-®— 


ment that margin of 10 points be 
obtained on new transactions and 
commitments in securities selling 
at more than 10. 

“On securities selling at more 
than 10, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s requirement of 75% mar- 
gin operates. 

“The Exchange’s present re- 
quirement that securities selling 
at 10 and under be paid for in full 
remains unchanged; also the Ex- 
change’s present requirement of 
$1,000 minimum equity still ap- 
plies. 

In the New York “Times” of 
July 6 it was pointed out that the 
Board of Governors, in the revised 
rule effective July 6 stipulated 
that “withdrawals of any stock 
selling at $10 per share or less, 
or any bond selling at 10% of 
its principal amount or less, may 
be made from any account which 
has a debit balance, “‘short” posi- 
tion, or commitment, provided 
that after such withdrawal the 
equity in the account is at least 
the greater part of $1,000, or the 
amount required by the mainte- 
nance requirements of this rule.” 

The “Times” also said: 

“Neither the 75% margin nor 
the revised rule of the Exchange 
applies to the account of a spe- 
cialist or odd-lot dealer on a na- 
tional securities exchange in which 
the transactions and securities are 
confined exclusively to those 
securities in which he is regis- 
tered, the Stock Exchange ex- 
plained yesterday. Likewise ex- 
empt are special omnibus accounts 
of member firms maintained in 
accordance with Section 4(b) of 
the Federal Reserve System’s 
Regulation T, it said.” 

Acting Secretary of the Stock 
Exchange John C. Korn, in ad- 
vices to members July 5 stated: 

The Board of Governors, at a 
meeting held today, amended 
paragraph (a) of Rule 550 to read 
as follows: 


Rule 550 (a). Initial Margin.— 
For the purpose of effecting: 





through good investment timing 
and concentration of assets in 
growth stocks, the appreciation in 
National Investors’ assets has 
built up good “downside protec- 
tion.” The records of some indi- 
vidual stocks in the portfolio are 
cited to show the way growth 
stocks protect the investor’s funds. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Distributors Group — Current 
Aviation News on postwar orders 
for the aviation industry; special 
month-end price comparison on 
Group Securities; revised basic 
folder on Steel Shares. ... Na- 
tional Securities & Research Corp. 
—Memorandum showing portfolio 
changes during June; current in- 
formation folder for July. ... 
Keystone Corp.—cCurrent data 
folder for July. . . Hugh W. 
Long & Co.-New York Letter 
showing portfolio holdings of 
New York Stocks, Inc. as of June 
15. ... Lord, Abbett—Composite 
Summary folder of Lord, Abbett 
investing companies for July.... 
Selected Investments Co. — Cur- 
rent issue of “These Things 
Seemed Important.” 


Dividends 


Institutional Securities, Ltd.—A 
dividend of 40 cents per share 
payable to Stock and Bond Group 
shareholders August 31, 1945 to 
stock of record July 31. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust— 
Dividend of 26 cents a share pay- 
able July 20, 1945 to shareholders 
of record June 29. 

State Street Investment Corp.— 
A dividend, of 25 cents a share 
payable July 16, 1945 to share- 
holders. of record June 30. 








1. New securities transactions 
and commitments; 


2. Withdrawals of cash; 


3. Withdrawals of any stock 
having a market value of 
more than $10 per share, or 
any bond having a market 
value of more than 10% of 
its principal amount 


in margin accounts of customers, 
whether members, allied mem- 
bers, member firms or non-mem- 
bers, no value shall be allowed on 
any stock having a market value 
of $10 per share or less, or on 
any bond having a market value 
of 10% of its principal amount or 
less, “long” or thereafter de- 
posited in the account. 


The margin deposit in connec- 
tion with any securities transac- 
tion or commitment shall be 
either a cash deposit equal to the 
cost of the security purchased or 
a deposit of cash or securities suf- 
ficient to reflect an equity in the 
account of at least $1,000. For 
the purpose only of this minimum 
equity requirement, value may 
be given to any stock having a 
market value of $10 per share or 
less or any bond having a market 
value of 10% of its principal 
amount or less. 

Withdrawals of any stock sell- 
ing at $10 per share or less, or 
any bond selling at 10% of its 
principal amount or less, may be 
made from any account which 
has a debit balance, “short” po- 
sition, or commitment, provided 
that after such withdrawal the 
equity in the account is at least 
the greater of $1,000, or the 
amount required by the mainte- 
nance requirements of this Rule. 

The foregoing requirements do 
not apply to: 

(1) The account of a specialist 

or of an odd-lot dealer on 
a national securities ex- 
change in which the trans- 
actions and securities are 
confined exclusively to 
those securities in which he 
is registered as a specialist 
or as an odd-lot dealer, or 
A Special Omnibus Ac- 
count of a member firm 
maintained in accordance 
with Section 4 (b) of Regu- 
lation T of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The effective date of the 
amendment shall be July 6, 1945. 

On July 5 the Governors of the 
New York Curb’ Exchange 
amended its margin rules to meet 
the 75% minimum margin re- 
quirement of the Reserve Board, 
but continued pavment on a cash 
basis of stocks selling up to $10 a 
share, effective July 9. 


To Form Ackerman, 
Conte, Mattielli Go. 


The New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Ackerman, Conte, Mat- 
tielli & Co. will be formed as of 
July 20th, with offfices at 25 
Broad Street, New York City. 


Partners will be Warren Acker- 
man, who will acquire the Ex- 
change membership of Saul J. 
Shepard; Italo A. Conte, Louis 
Mattielli, general partners, and 
Cesare Barbieri, limited partner. 

Mr. Ackerman in the past was 
an Exchange member, doing busi- 
ness as an individual floor broker. 
Prior thereto he was a partner in 
Munds, Winslow & Potter. Mr. 
Conte was formerly with Hayden, 
Stone & Co. . 
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Challenge of the Present 


(Continued from page 186) 


from what they were 20 years ago. 

To emphasize this point it is 
only necessary to contemplate the 
results of litigation before the 
Supreme Court during recent 
years in cases involving social 
issues. 

Professor Milton Handler, who 
occupies the Chair of Trade Regu- 
lation and Labor at Columbia 
University, has compiled what he | 
aptly calls a Box Score of Su- 
preme Court decisions from Jan- 
uary, 1940, to May 15, 1945, in; 
National Labor Relations Board | 
cases, Government anti-trust ac- 
tions, and Patent decisions. In the 
labor field, orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board were af- 
firmed in 33 cases and set aside 
in 2 cases. In Government anti- 
trust actions, the Government 
prevailed in 16 cases and the de- 
fendant in 7 cases. Five of the 
cases which the Government lost 
were prosecutions against labor 
unions. In patent decisions, pro- 
tection to the patent was granted ; 
in 4 cases and denied in 22 cases. 

Nor has the taxpayer fared 
much better. George Koch, lec- 
turer on tax law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has stated that of the 126 
tax cases passed upon by the Su- 
preme Court between January 1, 
1941 through April 30, 1945, the 
Government won 95 cases and the 
taxpayer 31 cases. 

This box score represents hard, 
inescapable facts — facts which 
must be faced, not ignored or 
blurred by a nostalgic longing for 
the “good old days”. 





Legal Concepts and Social Change 


The examples cited certainly 
support the generally accepted 
notion that in many respects the 
period prior to 1929 was the end 
of an era. Forces which had long 
been operative came to a head; 
the great gulf of the depression 
separates us psychologically and 
ideologically from those years. At 
the same time, however, there is 
a continuity extending back into 
the last century, in the social and 
economic forces which concern us 
today. 


One writer has described the 
1880's in these words: “these were 
times of vast social change. With 
extraordinary rapidity a pioneer 
economic individualism was 
giving way to the collectivism of 
corporate trade.” 


This process, supported by a 
corresponding body of laws, prec- 
edents and decisions, may be said 
to have reached a climax by 1929. 


In some respects, however, the 
conflicts which that process en- 
gendered are still continuing. The 
same writer describes the burning 
issues of the Eighties as “labor’s 
grievance against the employer 
and the people’s grievance against 
the corporations: two manifesta- 
tions of the individual’s battle for 
survival in a collectivist world.” 

As a result of this struggle, we 
can see in retropsect that over a 
period of years a concept that in- 
dustry had a degree of public 
responsibility slowly began to 
take form. The anti-trust laws, 
government regulation of the 
railroads and; public-utilities, the 
establishment of workmen’s com- 
pensation commissions are all ex- 
amples of some of the steps taken 
to restrain excesses of individual 
acquisitiveness in the interest of 
the general welfare. 


Nevertheless, what we mean 
today when we speak of a “social 
consciousness” on the part of 
business can hardly be said to 
have existed until the last few 
years. Nor, by and large, did the 
public expect of business men any 
behavior other than an aggressive 
development of markets and re- 
sourcefulness in mass production 
and in the accumulation of 
profits. 

It seemed adequate that social 





gains should be the by-product 
of the profit motive rather than 
profits the rewards for contribut-! 


ing to social gains. We had yet 
to learn that a shift in emphasis 
in this respect would spell the 
difference in the mental, political 
and legal climate of two eras. We 
had yet to learn to what a critical 
degree the operations of business, 
industry and finance were inter- 
related with the welfare of the 
individual and the country. We 
had yet to see clearly that the ob- 
jectives of private enterprise and 
of the nation itself could not be 
separated into two different com- 
partments without disastrous con- 
sequences. 

As I have said, the prevailing 
public attitudes of the first three 
decades of this century neces- 
sarily determined our laws as 
well as their interpretation and 
thereby the responsibilities of the 
lawyer. It would be hard to find 
a better statement of this rela- 
tionship between the law and so- 
ciety than the words of the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
which I am sure are familiar to 
many of you. 

“The law embodies the story of 
a nation’s development through 
many centuries . . . The life of 
the law has not been logic; it has 
been experience. The felt neces- 
sities of the time, the prevalent 
moral and political theories, in- 
tuitions of public policy ... even 
the prejudices which judges share 
with their fellow men, have had 
a good deal more to do than the 
syllogism in determining the rules 
by which men should be gov- 
erned.” 

The operation of this principle 
is well illustrated by Supreme 
Court decisions in cases involving 
labor laws over a period which 
extends from the present back to 
1917. 

Elasticity of Judicial 
Interpretations 


Congress reflects the aspirations 
of the people in the enactment of 
legislation relating to social con- 
ditions. Such action by Congress 
of necessity does not take place 
until public demand has become 
sufficiently widespread and force- 
ful to register its impact on the 
lawmakers. Congress has to draft 
the legislation in such form as 
will meet Constitutional tests an- 
plied by the courts. In the past 
few years especially, the Supreme 
Court has found latent elasticity 
in the commerce clause of the 
Constitution to support this type 
of legislation. This process is ex- 
emplified by the child labor cases. 

For decades the exploitation of 
child labor was a blot on our 
economy. While some States dealt 
with the problem effectively, 
others ignored it. Federal legis- 
lation was required to remove the 
evil. Congress acted in 1916 by 
passing the Federal Child Labor 
Law. The Supreme Court, in 
Hammer v. Dagenhart, with four 
Justices led by Mr. Justice Holmes 
dissenting, promptly decided that 
this legislation failed to meet 
Constitutional requirements. In 
recognizing the evils of child la- 
bor, the majority of the Court, 
—. through Mr. Justice Day, 

eld: 

“That there should be limita- 
tions upon the right to employ 
children in mines and factories 
in the interest of their own and 
the public welfare, all will admit.” 

But, in refusing to uphold the 
Act, the Court reasoned as fol- 
lows: 

“In our view the necessary ef- 
fect of this Act is, by means of a 
prohibition against the movement 
in interstate commerce of ordi- 
nary commercial commodities, to 
regulate the hours of labor of 
children in factories and mines 
within the states,—a purely state 
authority. Thus the Act in a two- 
fold sense is repugnant to the 
Constitution. It not only tran- 
scends the authority delegated to 
Congress over commerce, but also 
exerts a power as to a purely local 
matter to which the Federal au- 
thority does not extend.” 





In 1919 Congress, in a second 
attempt to eradicate the child 
labor evil by taxing it out of ex- 
istence, passed the Child Labor 
Tax Act. The Supreme Court 
three years later refused to up- 
hold this legislation. The ma- 
jority, speaking through Chief 
Justice Taft, held: 

“It is the high duty and func- 
tions of this court in cases regu- 
larly brought to its bar to decline 
to recognize or enforce seeming 
laws of Congress, dealing with 
subjects not intrusted to Congress, 
but left or committed by the su- 
preme law of the land to the con- 
trol of the states. We cannot avoid 
the duty even though it requires 
us to refuse to give effect to legis- 
lation designed to promote the 
highest good.” 

In 1938 Congress for a third 
time grappled with the child la- 
bor problem, by enacting in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act a pro- 
vision excluding from. commerce 
goods produced by oppressive 
child labor. This time the Su- 
preme Court, in U. S. v. Darby, 
overruling Hammer v. Dagenhart, 
held that the commerce clause 
was sufficiently expansive to sus- 
tain the legislation. Mr. Justice 
Stone, in delivering the opinion 
of the Court stated: 

“The conclusion is inescapable 
that Hammer v. Dagenhart was a 
departure from the principles 
which have prevailed in the in- 
terpretation of the commerce 
clause both before and since the 
decision and that such vitality, 
as a precedent, as it then had has 
long since been exhausted. It 
should be and now is overruled.” 


Whether the earlier or the later 
decisions correctly interpreted the 
Constitution is beside the point. 
Obviously the Constitution had 
not changed, but the views of the 
Justices had, and this change of 
viewpoint reflected a similar 
change in the attitude of the pub- 
lic. The point is that we are living 
in a new and different legal era 
and as responsible advisors of 
clients we must take into account 
changes in outlook and not permit 
our personal predilections to color 
our legal judgments. Even the 
vocabulary has changed and we 
must develop proficiency in the 
new language! 


Responsibilities of Business 


I have already suggested that 
the “felt necessities” of the pres- 
ent period involve the growth of 
a sense that business has a public 


responsibility. This is the essen- 
tial fact which the lawyer must 
take into account today. Its im- 
plications are far-reaching. 


The belief that business has a 
public responsibility is closely 
associated with the widespread 
conviction that here in the United 
States we have the productive 
capacity, resources and trained 
manpower to provide full employ- 
ment, a high standard of living 
and security for all. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that this 
is the most powerful and signifi- 
cant idea of this decade. 


What began as a somewhat neg- 
ative approach — that we must 
never again suffer the bitter con- 
sequences of another economic 
collapse—is now taking the form 
of a positive demand for the at- 
tainment of higher economic 
goals. The mighty spectacle of 
American industrial achievement 
for the purposes of war has raised 
the challenging question: “If we 
could achieve a national income 
of $161,000,000,000 in 1944 for war, 
why can’t we do at least as well 
in time of peace?” 

We may be reasonably certain 
that the American people will not 
permit temporizing with that 
question. If for no other reason, 
the bloody and costly sacrifice of 
the war itself will cry out for 
justification in terms of a better 
social order. 


In the power of this great de- 
termination lie both the hope for 
the future and its perils. 


The people will look to private 
enterprise to achieve these goals 
in cooperation with government. 
Therein lies opportunity. If pri- 
vate enterprise fails, they will 
demand that government utilize 
whatever means are necessary to 
secure the desired ends. Therein 
lies peril. 

The war provided us with sev- 
eral great and encouraging object 
lessons. It has demonstrated the 





capacity of American industry to 
produce on an_ unprecedented 
scale. It has shown the ability of 
industry and government to work 
together, not as institutions with 
separate objectives, but with one 
|ecommon purpose. It has given 
business an opportunity to earn 
a large measure of public good 
will, following a period when the 
methods and achievements of our 
private enterprise system had 





been called into serious question 
and had resulted in a great ex- 








- 
tension of government limitations 
on business freedom. 

All these are hopeful factors. 


Renewed Faith in Private 
Enterprise 


The public’s renewed faith in 
private enterprise must not be 
lost. Nor should it be taken as 
a license to return to practices 
which have been condemned by 
the public. The people have a 
right to expect and will demand 
that private industry continue to 
be guided in peacetime by the 
same high interest in public wel- 
fare which it has shown in the 
days of war. 


This requires that business men 
clarify their own concepts of 
their function in our democracy; 
that in our exercise and defense of 
freedom of enterprise, we rid our- 
selves of any delusions as to the 
meaning of freedom and that we 
render more than lip service to 
its cause. 

Earlier I referred to the strug- 
gle of the individual against the 
growing economic collectivism of 
the last century, which had its 
beginnings with the rise of in- 
dustrialization. It was then be- 
ginning to be apparent for the 
first time that the achievement of 
political freedom by the individ- 
ual was in itself no guarantee of 
his economic freedom. The strug- 
gle then was against monopolistic 
trends in industry and against the 
exploitation of labor. As I have 
said, this struggle is continuous 
in one form or another. Today 
many people are acutely conscious 
of that other threat to individual 
liberty which can come from ex- 
cessive political control over our 
economic institutions. The truth 
of the matter is that mistrust of 
“bigness’”—whether in Govern- 
ment or in labor or in business—is 
an instinct deep in the mores of 
the American people. With our 
fundamental belief in individual 
freedom, our senses are constantly 
alive to intimations that power as 
it may be used is getting out of 
balance. 

A Middle Course 


We are confronted, therefore, 
with the problem of steering a 
course between the pull of two 
opposing principles. On the one 
hand, the complexities of our in- 
dustrial civilization and the temp- 
tation to seek desirable social 
goals through deceptively simple 
short cuts, lends power. to doc- 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


How about your friends and acquaintances—do you do busi- 
ness with them? ‘There are several viewpoints held by salesmen on 
this subject. Some insist that they do not want to sell securities 
to their friends. They believe their friends expect too much—that 
if an investment turns out unfavorably they will feel obligated to 
their friends—and at -best; such business is more of a headache 
than it is worth. 

It seems to us that this is rather a narrow viewpoint. In fact, 
there is no more reason to pass up the business of a friend than of 
a stranger. Thé main point in selling friends and acquaintances is 
to use the same judgment and care as you would in handling any 
other account. Of course, if you pick up the phone some bright 
morning and call up your friend Jim whom you’ve just seen last 
week at a bridge game and tell him you’ve got a “hot one” for him 
and he ought to take a few hundred shares—you’re just looking for 
trouble and ten to one you'll get it someday. 

Or, if you are out at the golf club and Jim asks you “what’s 
good?”, if you proceed to tell him about a few securities that you 
are selling and finally wind up in a two-fisted sales talk—you may 
sell him but you won’t be selling him the right way. Again, you 
are looking for potential trouble and sooner or later you are liable 
to get it. 

But if you put Jim’ business on a sound basis to begin with, you 
are going to find out that his account can be profitable and mighty 
pleasant to handle. The next time he asks “what’s good?” that’s 
your cue to do some real selling. Instead of opening up on the golf 
course, when his mind is half on the game and the other half on 
making conversation, tell him that you are glad that he brought up 
the matter of investments—that you have been thinking of discuss- 
ing the subject with him—that you have been doing an excellent 
job for some of your other friends—AND HOW ABOUT A LUNCH- 
EON DATE SOME TIME SOON TO DISCUSS THE ENTIRE SUB- 
ged out the.point that you would like to work with him 

building up his investment account—approach this proposition 
~ on an over-all basis of what you can do to help him. 


Any subject that is as important as your friend’s investment | 


problems certainly deserves to be discussed under circumstances 
that are conducive to sound talk and straight thinking. Get in to 
Jim’s office by appointment, or better still have him call to see you 
—or visit together at his home. Get him to open up to you—tell 
him that you don’t want to sell him a security—explain your busi- 
ness to him arid how important it is to him to have someone upon 
whom he can rely, to give him proper information regarding invest- 
ment opportunities, tax matters, and to watch over his account and 
the securities he owns, after he has bought them. 

Once your friend understands that you are able to give him 
this type of service, you won’t have to worry about his reactions 
if some security you have sold him declines in price. The whole 
difference is a matter of approach. If you are selling a security 
to your friends, that security might someday become a boomerang— 
BUT IF YOU ARE SELLING AN INVESTMENT SERVICE IT’S 
THE OVERALL PICTURE THAT COUNTS. Besides, if you sell 
an investment service you have an account—if you just sell a secur- 
ity you’ve only made a sale. 

Friends can be your best accounts—they can also become your 
greatest source of new business—the whole trick is in starting them 


off on the right path AND KEEPING THEM THERE. 





the 1944 Revenue Act, is effective 
until six months after the end of 
the war. 

A measure intended to put 


Retaining 3c Postage 
Legislation to continue for two 
years the temporary increases in 


first-class postage rates, including 
the three-cent rate on out-of- 
town letters, has been passed by 
Congress and sent to the White 
House, according to Associated 
Press advices from Washington, 
June 28, which said: 

The three-cent rate on local or 





fourth-class mail on a _ self-sus- 
taining basis was passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate. It 
readjusts the rates on catalogues 
and similar. printed advertising 


matter to produce additional rev- 
enue estimated af $886,000 an- 


in-town letters, by provision ofnually. 
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Challenge of the Present 


(Continued from page 203) 


trines which can lead to excessive 
state control of our economy. On 
the other hand, those of us who 
would safeguard the values of in- 
dividual freedom must combat not 
only the trends toward regimen- 
tation but we must also combat 
those who confuse liberty with 
license and through their own ex- 
cesses encourage the very controls 
we seek to avoid. 

We must not forget that while 
we are’entering a period in which 
war-imposed government controls 
over business will be gradually 
relaxed, the process is reversible. 
The very fact that the industrial 
achievements of wartime have oc- 
curred under strict centralized 
direction could be construed as 
proof that this is the only way to 
achieve a major national ob- 
jective. 

If this is a fair appraisal of the 
climate in which we are to work 
out our individual problems, then 
we as lawyers face new difficul- 
ties and new responsibilities and 
new opportunities. 

Some of these difficulties arise 
from the fact that today when we 
are askéd to advise regarding the 
legal aspect of corporaté policy, 
the ebligation placed on us is 
broader than the mere application 
of statutes and court decisions to 
a given set of facts. 

In the field of taxation, for ex- 
ample, tax lawyers generally re- 
garded tax laws as laying down 
rules which, if technically fol- 
lowed, would lead to a predict- 
able result. Tax laws prescribed 
the formula; fill in the various 
factors, solve the equation, and 
the answer could be relied upon. 
Of course, the problem was not 
that simple. Yet, so important is 
the impact of taxation that great 
effort is made by Congress to lay 
down precise rules.. Motive, so 
long as the rules were followed, 
Was considered by many eminent 
tax attorneys to be of ne import- 
ant consequence. 

The case of Gregory v. Helver- 
ing seems to mark a liberaliza- 
tion by the Supreme Court in the 
application of tax statutes. In that 
case, it was contended that the 
taxpayer had complied with all 
the requirements of the law re- 
lating to statutory reorganizations 
and that consequently the motive 
thereby to escape payment of a 
tax would not alter the result or 
make unlawful what the statute 
allowed. However, the Court, 
while apparently excluding mo- 
tive from its consideration, held 
that the corporation created as 
the vehicle for the reorganization 
was in fact an elaborate and de- 
vious form of conveyance mask- 
ing as a corporate reorganization 
and nothing else. (It seems to be 
clear that the Supreme Court in 


| tax matters is more closely ex- 


amining the substance of tax 
transactions, attaching less weight 
to the means employed by the 
taxpayer, and regardless of lan- 
guage used, apparently is influ- 
enced by motive. 

The lesson pointed by such de- 
cision is plainly that today when 
applying statutes to a factual sit- 
uation, strict construction may be 
misleading. We are under the 
necessity of relating each problem 
to the public need. Judge Learned 
Hand, in Cabell v. Markham, has 
put it this way: 

“But it is one of the surest in- 
dexes of a mature and developed 
jurisprudence not to make a for- 
tress out of the dictionary: but to 
remember that statutes always 
have some purpose or object to 
accomplish, whose sympathetic 
and imaginative discovery is the 
surest guide to their meaning.” 


Laws Reflect Social Trends 


We are again reminded, there- 
fore, that laws reflect social 
trends. ‘They express the will of 
the people as it crystallizes. Laws 
do not make society. Society 
makes laws. It is in the light of 
this concept that statutes are now 





rather generally being interpret- 
ed. In the age-old rivalry be- 
tween rigid and flexible construc- 
tion, flexibility is now on top. 
Consequently, application of the 
law becomes less predictable and 
the lot of the lawyer more diffi- 
cult. When a statute comes before 
the court we may anticipate its 
construction not as “an alien in- 
truder in the house of the com- 
mon law” but as an expression of 
the will of the people, to be ful- 
filled and not frustrated. 

The fallen and tottering land- 
marks of precedent, reliable 
guideposts for years, remind us 
that the law is not a rigid mold 
into which problems may be jam- 
med, regardless of their character, 
and a standarized result produced. 
Law is more than ever a vital, 
growing, expanding body of con- 
cepts. Numerous and vigorous 
dissents and differing opinions as 
to the function and authority of 
the courts—themselves the ex- 
pression of conflicting social ideas 
—make.the lawyer’s task even 
more exacting. 

It is only necessary to consider 
the difficulties experienced by 


‘the: Supreme Court itself in reach- 


ing agreement in order to illus- 
trate the tortuous road which 
lawyers must tread in search of 
guiding principles during an era 
of changing concepts. For ex- 
ample, we may cite the case of 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co v. Muscoda Local No. 123, 
arising under the ~ Fair Labor 
Standards Act, in which it was 
held that time spent by iron ore 
miners in underground travel 
must be paid for. Mr. Justice 


|Murphy in the majority opinion, 
‘after quoting from the law, said: 


“But these. provisions, like the 
other portions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, are remedial and 
humanitarian in purpose. We are 
notehere dealing .with mere chat- 
tels or articles of trade but with 
the rights of those who toil, of 
those who sacrifice a full measure 
of their freedom and talents to 
the use and profit of others. Those 
are the rights that Congress has 
specially legislated to protect. 
Such a statute must not be in- 
terpreted or applied in a narrow, 
grudging manner.” 

Mr. Justice Roberts, in the dis- 
senting opinion, in which Chief 
Justice Stone jointly, took a con- 
trary view in stating: 

“The question for decision in 
this case shuld be approached not 
on the basis of any broad humani- 
tarian prepossessions we may all 
entertain, not with a desire to 
construe legislation so as to ac- 
complish what we deem worthy 
objects, but in the traditional and, 
if we are to have a government 
of laws, the essential attitude of 
ascertaining what Congress has 
enacted rather than what we wish 
it had enacted.” 

The Supreme Court later, in 
Jewell Ridge Coal Corporation v. 
Local No. 6167, United Mine 
Workers of America, decided that 
bituminous miners are entitled 
under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to. portal-to-portal pay, The 
extent to which the Court went 
in this case is well illustrated by 
the comment of Mr. Justice Jack- 
son in the dissenting opinion: 

“We doubt if one can find in 
the long line of criticized cases 
one in which the Court has made 
a more extreme exertion of power 
or one so little supported or ex- 
plained by either the statute or 
the record in the case. Power 
should answer to reason none the 
less because its fiat is beyond ap- 
peal.” 

The implications of all that I 
have said are clearly evident 
when we consider the growing 
importance of. “preventive law 
practice.” The lawyer plays per- 
haps his most useful role in busi- 
ness when he enables the busi- 
nessman to keep out of court. 
With increasing frequency the 
lawyer is consulted and should 





be consulted during the prelimi- 
nary stages in the development of 
a program. If the lawyer does 
his work well, seldom will he 
have to defend it. 

But in seeking to anticipate the 
legal consequences of a given 
policy, the lawyer is confronted 
with still another problem which 
is an inevitable concomitant of a 
period of social flux. 

This is the uncertainty created 
by the lag which so often occurs 
in times like these between so- 
cial trends and their translation 
into law. 


Lawyer Must Look Ahead 


Unless the lawyer is keenly 
sensitive to such trends, advice 
acted upon today is likely to fail 
to meet the test of judicial scru- 
tiny years later. This has been 
especially true in the case of the 
anti-trust laws. As we know, 
many agreements, carefully pre- 
pared, tested and approved. as 
valid by the ablest legal talent 
in the late Twenties and early 
Thirties, were declared to violate 
the Sherman Act when challenged 
a decade or more later. Changing 
political, economic and social con= 
ditions were accompanied by ju- 
dicial expansion of statutory fron- 
tiers to include contracts which 
when drawn were regarded as 
well beyond the forbidden area. 
Many difficult readjustments 
were made necessary as a result. 

In the development of a legal 
policy, therefore, we must guard 
to the best of our ability against 
such contingencies. We must re- 
member that although a giver set 
of facts may fit snugly into ‘the 
framework of statutory law as in- 
terpreted today, yet, if the pro- 
gram is carried out, a situation 
may be created which, while not 
yet condemned by the courts, may 
be in conflict with the objectives 
of the statute, thus storing up 
trouble for the future. } 

In a circumstance like this, the 
lawyer has a hard decision to 
make. The present status of the 
law would support legal clear- 
ance. Yet, in the long-range view, 
the application of legal policy in- 
dicates that the client should be 
advised against the step he plans 
to take. , 

Sometimes such a conflict can 
be conciliated, but often the ob- 
jective itself cannot be reconciled 
with what the lawyer believes to 
be the trend of the law. Fre- 
quently he is unable to find sup- 
port in a specific statute or de- 
cision which. precisely covers the 
point. Yet he can form an intelli- 
gent opinion. 

From all these considerations 
it is apparent that the lawyer 
faces an exceptional challenge 
and a great opportunity for serv- 
ice in keeping with the best tra- 
ditions of the profession. 

His training and experience 
equip him to view passing events 
in historical perspective; give him 
an aptitude for objectivity. He 
knows that change is the very 
essence of progress; that the 
readiness to adapt oneself to the 
new is a test of mental growth, 
He will realize further that if he 
stands defensively on the letter 
of the law, failing to recognize 
that new concepts of public in- 
terest are forcing new interpreta- 
tions of old laws as well as the 
passage of new and more far- 
reaching statutes, he will sooner 
or later meet disappointment at 
the hands of an alert court... 


Essential in Business Leadership 


It seems to me, therefore, that 
certain essentials of the viewpoint 
which legal advisors must help 
business leadership to maintain 
in the years ahead are quite evi- 
dent. They are essentials of a 
course, based on a sense of public 
responsibility and an awareness 
of social change. I would list 
them as follows: 

1. Business enterprises which 
touch the everyday lives of mil< 
lions of people are in large meas< 
ure trustees of human welfare, 
The right to profit is measured, 
and the very existence of profit 
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depends on the way in which in- 
dustry meets its responsibilities 
to the public as consumers and as 
workers. 


2. Competitive enterprise under | 


democratic government must have 
the greatest degree of liberty of 
action commensurate: with the 


or more its existence is threatened. 
Therefore, in asserting its privi- 
leges, industry must be equally 
ready to accept its obligations. 


3. Freedom of individual en- 
terprise means freedom of com- 
petition, not license to destroy 
competition and to_ establish 
monopoly. 

4. A sound economy requires 
the existence of thousands of 
small businesses as well as larger 
units. Each has its justification 
in terms of efficiency or social 
necessity, depending upon the 
economic task to be done. 

5. Belief in democracy. means 
belief in the right and the power 
of the people to rule. It recognizes 
that the people will run this coun- 
try in their own interest—-not to 
please theorists, not to serve the 
selfish purposes of any bloc, in- 
cluding business. 

6. Substantial cooperation be- 
tween industry and government 
is necessary if the private enter- 
prise system is to function effec- 
tively under the conditions of a 
highly industralized society and 
make possible the attainment of 
increasingly higher social and 
economic goals by the nation 


7. To make such cooperation 
effective and to maintain the es- 
sential values of individual free- 
dom, the respective fields of gov- 
ernment and industry must be 
kept distinct. The process of de- 
fining their distinctive spheres 
will involve continuous refine- 
ments and modifications in func- 
tion over a period of years, as 
problems change, new needs arise 
and experience is gained. 

The lawyer must accept as a 
basic fact of life the profound 
changes that have occurred in this 
country since 1929. His. thinking 
must be. accommodated to. these 
changes. To statute and- decision 
has been added a new ‘legal di- 
‘mension—the dominant public in- 
terest.. A lawyer's advice based 
upon a two-dimensional study of 
the law is likely to result-in as 
great a distortion of. reality and 
to be as flat as a two-dimensional 
painting without depth or per- 
spective. A sound lawyer—sober, 
hard-headed and realistic crafts- 
man that he is—pays heed to 
every relevant fact, whether or 
not that fact is to his liking. 


The task ahead will call for the 
greatest wisdom and understand- 
ing on all sides. It confronts all 
of us with a challenge which we 
can gladly accept. With a deep 
sense of our history and its living 
present, we are conscious of our 
responsibility to those who have 
made the ultimate sacrifice that 
this land might long be bright. 
All that we mean by the promise 


of the American way of life, by 
what. one historian has called the 
“American Dream’’—all these 
hopes ‘and aspirations call on our 
best efforts to assure their pro- 
gressive fulfillment in the years 
ahead. 


Buenos Aires Coupon 


Payment 

Erlangers, Ltd., 4 Moorgate, 
London, E. C., announce that they 
have received from the Ministry 
of Finance of the Province of 
Buenos Aires a remittance which 
will enable them to pay all ma- 
tured arrears certificates and cou- 
pons due Dec. 1, 1940, and subse- 
quently, of the Province of Buenos 
Aires 414% external loan of 1909- 
12 (French fraction) lodged for 
encashment up to and including 
June 5, 1945. 


| of 
| the 


general interest. When it has less | Act of 1944, found private lending 
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U.S. Savs.-Loan League 
Bulletin on Gi Bill 


The first anniversary (June 22) 
the Presidential signature on 
Servicemen’s Readjustment 


institutions which implement Ti- 
tle III of the Act taking stock of 
the veterans’ loan program pro- 
vided by this legislation. A bulle- 
tin sent by the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League to the sav- 


ings and loan associations and co- | 


operative banks throughout the 
country said in part: 


“We are moving into a new era 
for the veterans’ loan program 
when the spade work which has 
been done in making these loans 
in the difficult early months will 
bear fruit in rapid expansion of 


| 
|President of this 53-year-old 
|nation-wide organization of the 
| business, said that obviously the 
9,000 home loans for veterans 
| which have been guaranteed to 
| date “have been made under far 
| less favorable circumstances than 
| will in a short time prevail.’ Spe- 
|cial interest of the savings and 
loan institutions in the program 
and prospects lies in the fact that 
about 90% of the home loans 
which the Veterans Administra- 
tion has guaranteed to date have 
been made by this type of insti- 
| tution. 


. Three reasons for the belief 
that the program will take vastly 
wider proportions this year were 
given in Mr. Bodfish’s bulletin, 
viz.: 

“1. Up until victory in Europe 
there was no large group of vet- 


situation has completely changed 
by the prospect of the release of 
two million men in the coming 
months. A large majority of these 
are probably home seekers. 


“2. The way has been opened 
wide for veterans to build new 
homes right away. Mr. Bodfish 
points out. “We cannot emphasize 
too much that there should be no 
delay with regard to materials or 
priorities for materials for veter- 
ans’ homes. The Congress, in the 
Independent Office Appropria- 
tions Act, included an amendment 
which was a clear-cut mandate to 
those in control of building ma- 
terials to let the man who has 
fought for his country have the 
first chance to build a new home 
in that country.” 


“3. Reasonable, normal value” 
limitations on loans to veterans 


“Very shortly, however, after we 
have seen a real start made in 
new home construction,” says the 
League Executive Vice-President, 
“it will develop that new houses 
can be purchased at a price 
equivalent to their ‘reasonable 
normal value.’ This will set the 
price level or ceiling with regard 
to existing homes. Furthermore, 
as the supply of housing increases 
the ground will be cut out from 
under premium prices.” 


Daniel A. Heald Dead 


Daniel Addison Heald, retired 
New York securities dealer, died 
in Memorial Hospital, Morris- 
town, N, J., at the age of fifty-six. 
He was formerly president of the 
Morris County Fair Association; 
for several years he was president 
of the Jersey Cattle Association of 





the program.” 
Morton Bodfish, Executive Vice- 


erans interested in or eligible for 
a guaranteed home loan. That 


have been a drawback where a 








premium price level prevailed. 

















New Jersey and served as presi- 
dent of the Morris County Grange. 
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& Refining Company, Ashland, Ky., has been 

to obtain maximum production of 100-octane 
aviation gasoline from the $16,000,000 plant which 
the government built, under supervision of the Com- 
Pany’s engineers, and turned over to the Company 
for operation one year ago. Working 24 hours a day, 
this plant is now turning out 100-octane aviation 
gasoline well in excess of its rated capacity of many 
thousands of gallons per day. 


Fe: war-time objective of the Ashland Oil 


The aviation gasoline plant is located adjacent to 
the Company’s principal refinery near Catlettsburg, 
Kentucky, which has a crude oil capacity of 25,000 
barrels a day and supplies semi-finished products 
to the 100-octane plant. 


Located in the Ohio Valley, the Company operates 
at this time nine towboats and forty-eight oil barges 
in the movement of products from the refinery and 
the transportation of crude oil to the refinery from 


Another advertisement 
featuring Southern developments. 











in the series by Equitable 
Equitable has helped to finance many Southern 
companies, is ready to do its part in supplying others with capital funds. 


100-Octane Gasoline 24 Hours a Day 


the oil fields in Western Kentucky, Southern Illinois 
and points as far south as Louisiana and Mississippi. 


Refined products include gasoline, industrial naph- 
tha, kerosene, light and heavy fuel oils, industrial 
and road-building asphalts, cylinder oils, industrial 
and automotive lubricants. 


The Company’s subsidiary, Ashland Oil and Trans- 
portation Company, owns and operates an 800-mile 
pipe line gathering system in the oil fields of East- 
ern Kentucky, serving 1,775 wells owned in whole 
or in part by the Company and 4,000 wells owned 
by others. 


Because of the increasing crude oil needs of its 
Catlettsburg refinery, the Company has in the last 
few years acquired, principally by drilling and de- 
velopment, interests in oil-producing areas in West- 
ern Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and, to a niinor 
extent, in Oklahoma and Texas. At present it is 
actively engaged in acquiring additional crude oil 
production and reserves. 
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5,000 Shares of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 
Stock on Market 


An offering was announced on 
July 9 of 5,000 shares of the cap- 


ital stock of J. P. Morgan & Co.,|. 


Ine. by a group headed jointly by 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Smith, 
Barney & Co., at $314 a share, 
with a selling commission of $5 a 
share to dealers. The stock was 
quoted on July 9 over the counter 
at $312 bid and $318 asked. The 
present is the second large public 
offering of the Morgan stock, the 
first, in February 1942, consisting 
of a block of 15,500 shares at $206 
per share, having come from 
holdings of former partners of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. or their estates. 
It is assumed that the latest offer- 
ing also originates from the same 
source, but that it probably does 
not represent a combination of 
offerings. In the New York 
“Sun” of July 9 it was stated: 


“The sale is significant not of 
the views of any of the present 
directors on the prospects for 
bank income but rather of the 
trend of the times, which is to 
ariticipate onerous estate and in- 
heritance taxes and to secure 
pes sad ,public holdings of corpora- 
i@ns. 


Davies & Mejia to 
Admit New Partners 


‘SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Davies & Mejia, Russ Building, 
members of the New York and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges, 

ll admit Geno Galigani and 

il Laurence Laughlin to part- 
nership in their firm as of August 
Ist. Mr. Laughlin who has been 
with the firm for some time in 
the past was a partner in Stewart, 


Scanlon & Co. and Dickey & Co. 


Mr. Galigani, also associated with: 


Davies & Mejia as manager of 
their office at 245 Columbus Ave- 


nue, was in the past with Dean| 


Witter & Co. and Keyston & Co. 








Dominion of Canada 
All Issues 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-920 








Canadian 


By BRUCE 


The tumult and the shouting dies. 


s,8 
Securities 
WILLIAMS 
The barrage of propaganda 


and inspired rumor concerning the imminence of the restoration of 
the Canadian dollar to parity with the U. S. dollar has ceased as 


abruptly as it started. 


Although the exchange scare © 


has resulted in a further in- 
crease in the speculative bull- 
ish position on the Canadian 
dollar, it has nevertheless 
served to clarify the situation 
by bringing light to bear on the 
following points: 


1. The Canadian attitude with 
regard to the importance of the 
traditional and factual influence 
of sterling on the Canadian dollar 
is clearly unchanged. Recent de- 
velopments have emphasized the 
vulnerability of the pound if left 
entirely to its own devices, there- 
fore, an upward revaluation of 
the Canadian dollar is not logical 
at this time. 

2. Wartime favorable balances 
on international account from the 


Canadian angle can be viewed in. 


the following way: 

a. The Hyde Park Agreement, 
which is no longer in effect, 
was largely responsible for the 
virtual elimination of the cus- 
tomary Canadian deficit on 
commercial account with this 
country. 

b. Favorable balances on cap- 
ital account can be regarded as 
speculative “hot” money which 
has moved northwards in antici- 
pation of the Canadian dollar 
returning to its old parity. 

3. The Dominion is preponder- 
antly an exporting nation and it 
is, therefore, hardly conceivable 
that the Canadian authorities 
would take any premature step 
that would impose a handicap on 
her great exporting industries 
when the future of postwar 
foreign commerce is still inde- 
terminable. 


4. Stability, unparalleled else- 
where, has been achieved on the 
basis of the 90-cent dollar, and it 
is unlikely that any change will 
be contemplated until currency 
values have been tested in the 
transitional stage of the Bretton 
Woods Plan or other international 
monetary scheme. 

Eventually, however, it is prob- 
able that the Canadian dollar will 
harden in terms of other cur- 
rencies as there is little doubt 
that Canada’s promising postwar 
prospects will be amply realized. 
In the meantime, a temporary re- 
action in the free market would 


not be surprising in view of the 
present heavy short-term bull 
position and the narrowness of 








the unofficial market whenever 
the rate moves away from the of- 
ficial level. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, there was a generally 
strong tone in the external section 
but the demand was hard to sat- 
isfy. Available supplies in Can- 
ada are now at a very low ebb 
and the recent currency scare has 
aggravated the situation. 

A certain amount of switch- 
ing from externals to internals 
has taken place, which has not 
been justified in the light of re- 
cent developments. There is 
every likelihood, therefore, of a 
tendency to reverse this process. 


High grades continued in steady 
demand and Albertas and Mon- 
treals were more active at higher 
prices. 

The internal section was at a 
comparative standstill in contrast 
to the recent boom. Mining shares 
also had a slight relapse, no doubt 
partly as a result of the present 
campaign in this country against 
Toronto security dealers. It is to 
be hoped that this situation will 
soon be viewed more realistically. 
A great proven industry should 
not be permitted to suffer because 
of the questionable activities of a 
small minority. Moreover, no 
amount of supervising, however 
zealous, will save a certain section 
of investors from unduly risking 
their money—and in most cases 
they have no wish to be saved. 

With regard to future pros- 
pects, there is every reason to 
anticipate higher prices gener- 
ally in the external list. On the 
other hand, internal bonds could 
react temporarily following a 
liquidation of over-optimistic 


bullish accounts. 


Wisener & Co. Formed 
in Toronto, Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
Wisener and Company, Limited, 
has been formed with offices at 
73 King Street, West. Principal 
of the firm is Phillip A. Wisener, 
formerly vice-president of Mid- 
land Securities Limited and prior 
thereto of Bell, Gouinlock & Co., 
Ltd. 











| We offer: 
| —_——_-_—-- --- 
| 
| 


$200,000 
City of Montreal 
4s Oct. 15, 1946, 314s Nov. 1, 1957 
| At 1001, to yield approx. 3.50% 


Principal and interest payable in U. S. and Canadian funds 


Taytor, DEALE a Company 
64 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
WHitehall 3 - 1874 

















REPORTER’S 


.| But people who keep their fing- 


Monday, July: 23, so the market 





OUR | 


REPORT 


There are indications that some 
of the larger underwriters are 
commencing to hear from their 
dealer organizations, and not too 
kindly, over what the latter seem- 
ingly look upon as a growing ten- 
dency to overbid in order to cap- 
ture new issues which are offered 
for sale under the competitive 
bidding rules of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission or the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

One of the first big offerings 
to make their appearance in the 
van of the long list of potential 
issues for July, namely Louis- 
ville & Nashville’s financing 
involving $53,119,000 of new se- 
ries G bends, is reported a bit 
slow in moving along. 


Dealers are inclined to ascribe 
the sluggishness, they have no 
doubt that the bonds will work off 
within reasonable time, to full 
pricing. Their basic worry, how- 
ever, is that by becoming tied up 
in a slow mover, they may be 
forced to forego participation in 
some of the host of other impend- 
ing issues by reason of capital 
considerations. 

They point out that there is 
only so much capital available 
to do the job. And they hold to 
the belief that perhaps it’s not 
altegether an ill wind if the 
“peaking” to get business finally 
convinces the underwriters of 
the advisability of avoiding go- 
ing high merely for the satisfac- 

tion of coming home With a 
given deal. 


Like Negotiated Deals 


There is little or no hesitation 
on the part of smaller underwrit- | 
ers and dealers in admitting their 
preference for participation in 
groups handling straight nego- 
tiated underwritings. 

Here the cards are all down 
on the table. The security to be 
marketed has been bought by 
across - the - table bargaining. 
They know the price at which 
it is to be offered, the extent 
of their commitment from a 
credit standpoint and likewise 
quite definitely the offering 
date. 


Such considerations, they point 
out, are lacking in the case of an 
issue offered in competitive bid- 
ding and frequently in such oper- 
ations there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion § pricewise 
among syndicate members. 

On a recent deal one group 
had some 35-odd members and 
held two meetings. During the 
second meeting three partici- 
pants dropped out, not agreeing 
on price ideas with the major- 
ity. This necessitated the re- 
shuffling of $5,000,000 which 
was the participation of the 
firms pulling out. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 


Market observers see the forth- 
coming financing by American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in- 
volving $175,000,000 of 2%4% de- 
bentures as an undertaking which 
may pose a problem for the un- 
derwriting industry. 

This huge undertaking must 
go through the channels of com- 
petitive bidding and according- 
ly, the outcome must satisfy the 
requirements of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, that 
the requirements of its Rule 
U-50 have been fulfilled. 


Well there is talk around that 
two groups will be in the running. 


ers on the pulse of the general 
situation are inclined to some 


doubt that this is possible. How- 
ever, the issue is up for bids on 


will not have to wait too long for 





the answer to that one. 





$250,000 


DOMINION 
of 
CANADA 


Guaranteeing 
Canadian National 
Railway Co. 


414% Due Feb. 1, 1956 


Payable in the United States, 
Canada or London 


Price to yield 2.40% 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Domrnon SecurITIES 
,GRPORATION 

40 Exchange Place, New York 5,N.Y. 
*, Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 





Three Small Ones 

The week brought three issues 
to market which were strictly of 
the so-called “Street” type and 
consequently attractive to bidders. 

Mountain States Power Co.’s 
$7,500,000 of 30-year’ bonds, 
brought out three bids all rela- 
tively close. Arkansas & Mem- 
phis Railway Bridge & Terminal’s 
$2,865,000 bonds attracted four 
bids. 

Meanwhile an issue of $10,290,- 
000 of Pennsylvania Railroad 
equipment trusts with a 1%% 
coupon, brought out two bids. 


New Orleans Dealers 
Glosing Saturdays 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The 
offices of the following New 
Orleans investment security deal- 
ers will be closed on Saturdays 
for the period commencing July 
7th, to and including September 
Ist. This is in accordance with 
the action taken by all of the 
leading security exchanges 
throughout the country: 

Charles E. Corrigan; Couturier 
& Derbes; John Dane; B. S. 
D’Antoni & Co.; Equitable Secur- 
ities Corp.; T. J. Feibleman & 
Co.; Glas & Crane; Larz E. Jones; 
Kingsbury & Alvis; Lamar, King- 
ston & Labouisse; Fred J. McCor- 
mac; Clifford Morphy; Newman, 
Brown & Co.; Nusloch, Baudean 
& Smith; Fred N. Ogden; Ed. D. 
Rapier; Scharff & Jones; L. F, 
Smart; A. M. Smith-Wood Co.; St. 
Denis J. Villere & Co.; Waters 
and Alcus; Roy M. Watson: Weil 
& Arnold; Weil & Co.; Wheeler 
& Woolfolk; White, Hattier & 
Sanford; Robert R. Wolfe; Wool-’ 
folk, Huggins & Shober. : 


Fifty Years in Wall St. 


George Hebeler, owner of Chas, 
Young, Inc., well-known haber-~ 
dasher and men’s clothing estab- 
lishment, 67 Wall Street,. New 
York City, will soon celebrate his 
fiftieth year in Wall Street. Mr.. 
Hebeler started with the prede- 
cessor firm of Walter A. Phelan 
in 1895 as an errand boy at three 
dollars per week and _ finally 
bought the business in 1932. He 
recalls the days when Wall Street- 
ers used to take the Wall Street 
Ferry from Brooklyn and came to 
work in high hats and frock coats. 
Frior to World War II, many were 
arriving at the same spot by air- 
plane and speed boats each day. 
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Lasting Peace and 
Full Emplyoment 


(Continued from first page) 


physical affliction of one of 
America’s and the world’s great- 
est leaders. And how fitting it 
was that when the end came, in 
a flashing moment of dramatic 
and shocking suddenness, he 
should have been resting in his 
“other State”? Franklin Roose- 
velt loved Georgia and Georgia 
loved him. 

I am equally sure that Presi- 
dent Truman and Georgia, as they 
come to know one another better, 
will come to love one another 
better. I know that the President 
feels, as I feel, a high respect and 
admiration for the outstanding 
contribution which Georgia’s 
statesmen are making in the field 
of national and State government. 
In Washington you are repre- 
sented with distinction by Sen- 
ator Walter George, an outstand- 
ing member of the United States 
Senate, whose respected judicial 
temperament and wealth of ex- 
perience give special value and 
attention to his judgment and 
counsel. Senator Russell is an 
outstandingly popular and effec- 
tive legislator. He has made 
many constructive contributions 
to the national welfare, but his 
special interest in the problems 
of agriculture has especially en- 
deared him to the farmers—the 
soldiers of the soil to whom the 
nation is so much indebted for 
the tremendous part they are 
playing in the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

Your congressional delegation 
is outstanding and composed of 
men with wide experience and 
great ability. Your militant and 
progressive Governor, Ellis Ar- 
nall, is known throughout the na- 
tion as a leader of the New South, 
a relentless fighter for the pro- 
gressive principles for which the 
Democratic party stands. 

I am sure that this day signi- 
fies your warm-hearted and gen- 
erous response to the splendid 
manner in which President Tru- 
man has measured up to his un- 
paralleled responsibilities. No 
man ever assumed the presidency 
under such solemn and mo- 
mentous circumstances. America 
‘was at the very climax of a 
‘giobal war. The world was on 

e threshhold of a great interna- 
tional conference, called to form 
an international organization to 
keep the peace. A preview of the 
future showed many critical and 
vexing problems ahead in both 
the domestic and _ international 
fields. In all these problems 
President Roosevelt was deeply 
and personally immersed. 

And yet—he was gone, and 
aaty Truman stepped into his 
pines ce. The nation’s response, and 

arry Truman’s response, were 
such as to affirm and increase the 
world’s confidence in the vitality 
of our democratic institutions. 
The nation’s generous impulse 
and civic fervor rallied her people 
as one man to his side. He did 
not falter or hesitate. With a full 
realization of the load he was 
assuming, of the tremendous bur- 
dens he must henceforth bear, 
Harry Truman stepped to the 
helm. 
_ From the first moment he was 
master of the situation. His head 
was clear, his hand was steady. 
his feet were on the ground. 
Straightway he commenced to 
steer the ship of state on the for- 
ward course which his predeces- 
sor had charted. But he brought 
to his task talents of simplicity, 
directness and clear thinking 
energy which were peculiarly his 
own. 

In the same measure as Harry 
Truman. has given, the people 
have responded. In him they in- 
stantly recognized a leader of dis- 
tinction and capacity, of clarity, 
firmness and courage. in 
the brief period of his presidency 





he has acquired not only the con- 
fidence and loyal support, but the 
devotion and affection of the en- 
tire American people, without re- 
gard to party or section. 

Therefore I believe that this 
“Truman Day” is a personal and 
peculiarly appropriate expression 
of your share in that genuine 
American response to a typical 
American—Harry Truman. 

This united demonstration by 
typical Americans of their faith 
in a typical American President 
is a truly heartening and inspir- 
ing omen for our nation’s future. 
Only the unity of all our people 
has brought us to the verge of 
total victory in a total war. 
Likewise, only a continuation of 
this unity will make it possible 
for us to meet the equally diffi- 
cult task which lies ahead. 

All our differing and diverse 
groups have united to meet and 
surmount the challenges of war. 
Under the leadership of President 
Truman I am confident that they 
will, with equal vigor and resolu- 
tion, meet and surmount the chal- 
lenges of peace. 

What are those challenges? If 
I could summarize them in two 
phrases, these phrases would be 
“lasting peace” and “full employ- 
ment.” 

It is a tragic thing that men 
must die because of the evil that 
other men do. It is tragic that 
evil is allowed to take root and 
flourish until only the savagery 
of war can tear it out. There is 
another way, and we must find it. 

These wars that destroy treas- 
ure and manhood do not “just 
happen.” Let us once and for all 
root out of our thinking the idea 
that wars are beyond control. 
Wars are not “acts of God.” They 
are caused by man, by man-made 
institutions, by the way in which 
man has organized his society. 
What man has made, man can 
change. We can alter the shape 
of things so that war is no longer 
an ever-constant threat. It is 
within our power, as members of 
the United Nations, to accom- 
plish this. It will not be easy, 
but the homage we pay our dead 
here today will be a mockery un- 
less we use to the utmost the op- 
portunity for which they fought 
and died. 

We of the United Nations can 
do this, because the future of the 
world is in the hands of mankind. 
We must do this because man- 
kind must progress and grow. 
We will do this because it is man- 
kind’s destiny to live in peace and 
liberty. 

How to Attain Peace 

What are the means by which 
we may accomplish lasting peace? 
The means are not simple to find, 
nor are they easy to put into op- 
eration. Yet ways must be found: 
the world must work together. 
The separate nations of the wurld 
must not only be willing that 
other nations should have eco- 
nomic security, but they also 
should assist each other to at- 
tain it 

There must be a method for 
working in concert, with force if 
necessary to put down those who 
seek by violence to attain selfish 
ends. ; 

At Dumbarton Oaks and at 
Yalta and at San Francisco we 
of the United Nations have been 
shaping machinery intended to 
prevent aggressions. We have 
been blocking out the systems and 
the methods by which men and 
nations can come, to a peaceful 
solution of their differences. We 
are seeking to substitute debate, 
discussion, compromise and legis- 
lation for the horror of modern 
war. 

We are making progress. It is a 
healthy thing that the problems 
of the world are being decided, 
with all the world listening in. 





This is not secret diplomacy such 
as marked the end of the last war. 
This is the modern, democratic 
way of working, free debate in 
the open. Through these means 
we are shaping the Constitution 
of the United Nations. 

Out of San Francisco has come 
a charter which, I firmly believe, 
can and will succeed—because 
the people of the world have de- 
manded it. 

Solid measures are also being 
forged in the Congress of the 
United States, and in the parlia- 
ments and assemblies of the 
United Nations to serve the cause 
of world cooperation. 

Two Main Problems 

The United Nations confront 
two main problems: the suppres- 
sion of aggression and the assur- 
ance of a full flow of trade among 
nations. It is equally important 
that we are applying to the task 
of peace the cooperation that we 
learned in the hard school of war. 
We are determined to eliminate 
the causes of war. We cannot 
evade this responsibility. The 
world looks to us for leadership, 
and we are accepting the role. 

America has never wished for 
war. Yet there are things dearer 
than peace—and so, sometimes we 
do go to war. What are these 
things dearer than peace? What 
is it that makes American men 
willing to die in fields and seas 
and skies of battle? 

They are simple things, as our 
men, as all men everywhere are 
simple in their hearts: security of 
their homes and loved ones; the 
opportunity to work. to achieve, 
to grow in a land free from the 
tyranny of little men greedy for 
power. 

Yes, these are simple things. 
But their attainment is not sim- 
ple. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is a living document that 
was born in strife and whose ful- 
fillment has required, and still 
requires, the devotion of genera- 
tions of men. The Four Freedoms 
of man have been proclaimed. 
They are being born in battles 
more savage, more demanding of 
courage than the framers of our 
Independence could ever have im- 
agined. We are setting about the 
fulfillment of those freedoms. 

A job for every man and 
woman who wants to work would 
constitute a good beginning to the 
fulfillment of the Four Free- 
doms, and to the prevention of 
war. Our country has more than 





attained this goal during the war. t 


We have glimpsed a treasure of 


prosperity beyond anything this 
nation, or the world, has ever 
known—by providing a multitude 
of jobs. But there is something 
wrong when such standards of 
living can be attained only by 
producing for war. There is 
something wrong with us, with 
the systems of mankind that have 
caused war. 

There will be something wrong 
with mankind, too, if we allow 
wars and depressions to return 
with clock-like regularity as of 
old. Depressions, like wars, are 
not acts of God. Man makes 
them. If we make them, we can 
unmake them. We must create, 
in peace, a new prosperity and a 
greater opportunity for jobs than 
has existed before. 

A difficult task? Of course it 
is. But during the last five years 
America has accomplished many 
difficult. tasks. In five years we 
have doubled our national pro- 
duction. We have piled an entire 
war economy on top of a civilian 
economy already operating at 
what, a few years before, some 
would have considered an impos- 
sible peak of nearly one hundred 
billion dollars. 

We are a nation of prodigious 
accomplishment, and we can do 
this job, too. Our efforts in this 
war have opened our own eyes 
to the tremendous production 
which American labor and the 
American genius for management 
and organization can accomplish 
as a team. But this record, this 
vast number of jobs, has been 
attained through the establish- 
ment of an unlimited market by 
the Government’s purchases for 
war. The change to peace-time 
production and employment, on a 
similar scale, will call once more 
upon the genius of all of us, upon 
business and agriculture, labor 
and management, State, local and 
Federal governments to create 
new peace-time markets to take 
the place of war-born demands. 


Must Have High Living Standards 


We have the means to produce 
a standard of living far higher 
than any we have ever known. 
We are rich in _ resources, in 
manufacturing facilities, and in 
manpower and the know-how of 
management. 

If the ceiling of our production 
seems almost unlimited the needs 
of our people are also great. Our 
needs, plus those of the war- 
blighted lands overseas, are so 
various and so great that they 
challenge the production capacity 











of even the greatest industrial 
nation on earth. Yes, the needs 
are great, but needs do not con- 
stitute the means. The people of 
the United States must have 
steady income, and must feel suf- 
ficiently secure to want to spend 
that income—before the people 
become customers for all their 
needs. 


This is a real challenge to 
America. We know we can pro- 
duce what people need and what 
people want. We know that our 
system of distribution can get the 
goods to them. -But the creation 
of steady pay presents the test of 
the genius of our business man- 
agement, large and small. They 
must actuate demand by expand- 
ing their business, offering better 
services and better goods at fair 
prices. Labor and agriculture can 
increase man-hour production 
and thus make an important con- 
tribution to higher incomes and 
higher standards of living. 

Government, too, has its re- 
sponsibility, and it is a large one: 
Business, labor and agriculture 
cannot alone assure the mainte- 
nance of high levels of production 
and employment. The Govern- 
ment, acting on behalf of all the 
people, must be responsible for 
broad economic policies. Their 
purpose should be to promote and 
encourage the expansion of busi- 
ness, and to broaden markets, be 
support consumer spending. 

The way to this goal, like the 
way to enduring world peace, lies 
through the joint work of all of 
us, ie the genius of all of 
us; throu the spirit of mankin 
What can be done here at hom 
will be done. The leaders of 
America, in every walk of life 
will work individually and col- 
lectively. Where Governme 
can help, it will. But the task is, 
first and foremost, the job of 
every one of us; of every livin 
man and woman of America, an 
in the world. The living owe it 
to those who have died. We owe 
it to those who will return. They 
are fighting to get the job done, 
to get home and to pick up the 
task, the happiness, of living. 
What we, and they, do now and 
in the future will be the measure 
of whether or not we who live 
have fulfilled our duty to those 
who die. 

Let us, on this Independence 
Day, honor our President and our 
dead by dedicating ourselves to 
accept and surmount challenges 
uf Lasting Peace and Full Em- 
ployment. 
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Planning and Enterprise 


(Continued from page 187) 
been women—about 1,500,000 un- | textiles, leather goods, paper and 


der 24 years of age and about | similar fields. 


1,500,000 over 35 years. 

It is reasonable to predict that, 
following the war, many older 
workers will wish to retire, that 
many women will prefer to re- 
sume their work as homemakers, 
and that we shall once again start 
to raise the school-leaving age. 
Thus, we need not visualize 60,- 
000,000 persons in the post-war 
labor force. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for us to anticipate a much 
larger force than we had in 1940; 
first because of population growth, 
and second because of residual 
influences of the wartime expan- 
sion, It is highly improbable that 
abnormal wartime influences on 
the labor force will disappear 
without leaving any trace. But it 
may be assumed that conditions 
will be such than only 58,500,000 
people will be at work, in the 
Armed Forces, or seeking work 
in 1947. There will be perhaps 
2,500,000 persons in the Armed 
Forces. If we grant that 2,500,- 
000 is the maximum volume of 
permissible unemployment, we are 
faced with a need for 53,500,000 
civilian jobs. This is 7,000,000 
more than in 1940, and 3,000,000 
are 1941: (just prior to Pearl 

arbor). These figures suggest 
the magnitiude of the post-war 
problem, particularly if we appre- 
ciate the two factors: (1) the vast 
expansion of certain war indus- 
tries, and (2) that most non- 
munitions industries except con- 
struction have expanded rather 
than contracted during the war. 
Various organizations have made 
forecasts with considerable agree- 
ment as to the expected level of 
employment in the post-conver- 
sion riod. These estimates 
ra etween 49,000,000 and 52,- 
000. in agricultural and non- 
agricultural employment two years 
after the close of the war. In other 
words, the very best of the ex- 
pectations (52,000,000) runs con- 
siderably below the lowest pos- 
sible forecast of needed jobs 
(53 000), and at least 3,000,000 
under a reasonable forecast of 
need, Some of the estimates run 
even more than 3,000,000 below 
this level. 


Were we to assume a figure of 
50,000,000 jobs as an assured “| 
ure, what would it mean? it 
represents a net movement of 
about 4,000,000 out of manufactur- 
ing industries. These will have to 
be moved out of iron and steel, 
machinery, aircraft, shipbuilding. 
non-ferrous metals, and 
industries. A few thousand addi- 
tional workers. will be absorbed 
in transport equipment, furniture, 








Employment in 
such non-manufacturing indus- 
tries as construction, trade, fi- 
nance and services will expand 
very greatly after the war but 
hardly enough to offset the con- 
traction in manufacturing indus- 
tries. The main problem of un- 
employment, of course, will arise 
when war production is virtually 
eliminated with the termination 
of hostilities. 

Far too little attention has been 
directed to the fact that the de- 
mobilization of the war economy 
will fall with varying impacts 
upon different regions of the 
country. It is estimated that 5,- 
400,000 war workers and 8,500,000 
members of the Armed Forces 
will have to be demobilized. 
About half of this total will be 
located in seven states: New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan and New Jersey. 
Unemployed war workers will 
present a major problem in Cali- 
fornia and Michigan, whereas New 
York and Pennsylvania will have 
the task of reabsorbing returned 
service men. While over-all pro- 
grams to reduce unemployment 
may be useful in limiting the mag- 
nitude of the problem, they will 
not solve acute situations such as 
that faced in California, contain- 
ing new manufacturing areas de- 
veloped solely in behalf of the 
war effort. For such areas spe- 
cial measures will be required. 
Regarding the difficulty of de- 
mobilization for New York State, 
figures show a ratio to 1940 em- 
ployment of 28% for the State to 
be demobilized, as compared with 
32% for the United States as a 
whole. 


The Problem of the Veteran 


Industry will be called upon to 
help with the guidance and ad- 
justment of thousands of workers. 
Concerning returned service men, 
however, who may wish to work 
in factories, recent experience 
shows that the number may 
be smaller than generally antici- 
pated. Especially is this true of 
the man who has not had indus- 
trial experience prior to his en- 
trance into the Army. He may be 
unable to overcome the sensation 
of being too restricted in a plant, 
making the more rugged expe- 
riences of out-of-door life, such 
as construction and lumbering or 


the less confining sales and serv- 
ice work more attractive. Suit- 
able employment means that vet- 
erans should be enabled to find 
employment where they will be 
both happy and useful citizens. 





More adequate vocational guid- 
ance facilities for adults in gen- 
eral should be available as we 
prepare for peacetime employ- 
ment. Much needs to be done 
toward preparing to do this job 
in a satisfactory manner. Com- 
munities, industries, schools and 
social agencies must be ready to 
carry their share of the burden. 
Well trained guidance counselors 
are required; aptitude tests and 
clinical technique are not nearly 
sufficient. Job analysis, job 
specifications and procedures for 
appraisal of skills and tempera- 
ment required in such jobs are a 
necessary part of any intelligent 
program. Then, too, we need 
more information about the occu- 
pational outlook in terms of 
community areas, types of indus- 
tries and seasonal _ variations. 
Guidance and placement of men 
and women from the Armed 
Forces will test our best planning 
since they represent unusual and 
difficult situations. In general, 
these will return in four groups: 


(1) physically disabled 


(2) physically qualified returning 
to their old jobs 


(3) physically qualified who have 
been highly trained in the 
war effort and are not con- 
tent to return to their old 
assignments 


(4) physically qualified who were 
never connected with indus- 
try previously and have no 
job to which to return. 


Condition of Peacetime Economy 


Basic to all of our discussions 
of employment is the condition of 
our peacetime economy. It is not 
the points of difference which 
make the primary contacts be- 
tween management and labor 
since they possess many more 
things in common upon which 
they can cooperate for mutual 
benefit. Management and labor 
both have a stake and a most im- 
portant one, in cost reduction and 
in increasing productivity. There 
is no other truly practical way of 
securing added purchasing power 
than through more goods for more 
people and more jobs for them. A 
thousand times more shoes and 
tires, socks and shirts are worn 
out in the process of walking or 
riding to jobs at machines in fac- 
tories or to counters in stores than 
by walking or riding to executive 
offices or stockholders’ meetings. 
It is thus clear that management 
and labor have a mutual advan- 
tage to reduce waste whether 
found in labor, management, or 
government, since taxes too have 
a tremendous bearing on the sub- 
ject. 

In January, 1943, the National 
Resources Planning Board recom- 
mended that the United States 
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sheuld declare a policy of under-, 
writing “full employment for the 
unemployed and guarantee a job 
for every man released from the 
Armed Forces and the war indus- 
tries with fair pay and working 
conditions.” The late President 
Roosevelt adopted this as an Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights in his annual 
message to the Congress a year 
later (1944); the CIO-PAC em- 
braced it. Mr. Roosevelt, re- 
elected to a fourth term, reempha- 
sized it in his 1945 annual message 
to the Congress. The interest of 
former Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace, now Secretary of Com- 
merce, shorn of RFC powers, in 
the national job budget plan has 
been so emphasized as to suggest 
that, if it was not indeed his cre- 
ation, he had at least a predomi- 
nant role in its conception and 
transmission into legislation. We 
should, however, be honest when 
we talk of economic security. 
Coupled with freedom it is an ob- 
jective worthy of all our strivings, 
and can be achieved through the 


individual private competitive en- 
terprise; but measures for full 
employment economy too often 
are suggestive of dictatorship and 
should be guarded against. We 
should be watchful against any 
trend which would appear to keep 
America in a type of war economy 
under the guise of peace and full 
employment. 


Labor’s Part 


Labor is as interested in the 
system of private enterprise as 
management and it must con- 
tribute its share to prevent sharp 
declines in business activity. La- 
bor leaders must appreciate that 
real wages and the standard of 
living of labor depend on its pro- 
ductivity. No prosperity can be 
expected except where wages are 
high, commodity prices low, and 
the efficiency of labor is great. 
Any advance in wages not based 
on productivity but rather on the 
strength of a union or on monop- 
olistic policies obviously is un- 
sound and prevents economic ex- 
pansion. Government, too, can 
contribute a great deal to prevent 
sharp valleys in production by 
creating conditions favorable to 
business in general and directing 
measures to influence business ac- 
tivity. 

The need for adequate and 
sound taxation is. self-evident. 
Government expenditures in the 
post-war period will probably ap- 
proach. $20 billion, and half as 
much again will doubtless be 
spent by State and local adminis- 
trations: Thus the minimum tax 
burden will approach $30 billion. 
Such a condition requires great 
economy on the part of all tax 
levying agencies and a_ broad 
scheme of taxation which, while 
it produces adequate revenue to 
meet expenditures, still stimulates 
private. enterprise and initiative. 
Tax relief for small business, such 
as higher exemption from the 
excess profits tax, is only one of 
many things which should be 
carefully studied. 


Sound commercial treaties with 
the other nations will need to be 
j enacted with a view toward estab- 
lishing economic and _ political 
tranquillity throughout the world. 
This would not only create a mar- 
ket for our products abroad but 
would lead to increased imports 
of required or desired commodi- 
ties. 

The Farming Picture 


Consideration should be given 
the farming picture, too, for 65% 
of our raw materials comes from 
the land, and it is highly impor- 
tant that rural areas be so organ- 
ized that they may be productive 
and efficient. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has warned its members 
against abnormal conditions 
whereby farmers may over-ex- 
pand their land holdings. It has 
been found by the National Con- 
ference Board, however, that the 
farmers’ equities have kept well 
in line with the estimated increase 


safeguarding and development of |** 








in value of farm assets; in other 


words, few farmers seem to be 
increasing their land holdings on 
the assumption that present war- 
savings will continue. 


The farmers, who it appears 
have more than $10 billion in cash 
reserves, will have _ substantial 
buying power after the war. Il- 
lustrative of this: might be cited 
the Curtis Publishing Company 
survey of farmers’ plans after the 
war in 320 counties in 44 States: 


1. 16.6% expect to build new 
homes; 
two-thirds of these have al- 
ready set funds aside. 


. 71.5% expect to repair or im- 
prove houses at. an average 
cost of $399; 

80.9% will pay cash. 

. 74.2% expect to repair or im- 
prove farm structures at an 
average cost of $525; 

78.9% will pay cash. 

. 49.9% expect to buy furniture 
and home furnishings at an 
average expenditure of $255. 


68% expect to buy household 
appliances at an average ex- 
penditure of $271; 

82.8% expect to pay cash. 


(Incidentally, since 1923 the far- 
mers have reduced their mortgage 
debt by practically one-half. Al- 
together, they are in a far better 
condition to protect their equities 
than after the first World War.) 


There will be new machinery, 
too, which the farmers are anx- 
ious to obtain after the war, which 
will be of benefit both to their 
productive capacity and to the in- 
dustries responsible for the output 
of these machines. For instance, 
awaiting. post-war production are 
new-style plows, cultivators, et 
cetera, designed to work the land 
so that water will be retained 
better and erosion will be re- 
duced. An example is the stub- 
ble-mulch machine devised to till 
the land without plowing under 
corn stalks, straw and other pro- 
tective crop residue. 


The Home Market 


We know from a study of pre- 
war conditions that there is a 
great market in America where 
out of every 100 persons, 24 have 
no electric lights; 60 have no cen- 
tral heat; 45 have no bathrooms; 
57 have_no electric refrigeration; 
61 have no telephone. Then 
there are not only the worn-out 
utilitarian products which must 
be replaced, but there are the 
many new products as suggested 
by electronics, plastics, et cetera, 
which indicate the post-war mar- 
ket. 

Brief mention might be made 
regarding rural roads.. Under 
Post-War Federal-Aid Highway 
Act $150,000,000 annually will be 
available for improvement of sec- 
ondary highways, and these funds 
are to be matched by State and 
county appropriations—making a 
yearly amount. of $300,000,000. . 
Jut of 2,405,895 miles of rural 
-oads, 1,474,445 remain unsurfaced. 
Vurfacing these roads would defi- 
nitely not be a matter of make- 
work projects; they are vital as 
farm-to-market routes, as well as 
being used by school buses and 
mail carriers. Not only are these 
roads vital from the point of view 
that an enormous amount of the 
nation’s food must pass over them, 
but the isolation they cause is a 
detrimental factor in keeping 
people on the farms, or in en- 
couraging young men to take up 
farming. Then, too, improved 
highways have resulted in interest 
in better schools, more active 
rural community life and a defi- 
nitely higher standard of living. 
It seems hardly necessary to point 
out that a prosperous rural com- 
munity means increased demand 
for the goods of industry. 


The Housing Problem 


We have all been very much 
aware of the inadequate housing 
facilities in our own State; yet 
how acutely inadequate they are 
is not sufficiently appreciated. 
Repeatedly, and in widely sepa- 
rated areas, this has been stated 


as the foremost reason why es- > 
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tablishment of new industries has 
been stymied and expansion of 
old industries has been thwarted. 
Workers have been forced to 
commute many miles each day, 
and officials have been obliged 
frantically to purchase homes in 
strange cities where their work 
has taken them. We realize how 
real the problem is when we have 
on record repeated instances in 
which industries have refused to 
locate in communities that would 
have been ideal had it not been 
for the housing situation. 


Knowing that crowded living 
» conditions have impeded indus- 
tries which would have been im- 
| portant now as well as after the 
war, there is every reason why 
planned programs for construc- 
tion should be underway at once. 
Experience has proved the un- 
desirability of constructing cheap 
houses to be rented at excessively 
‘ Jow prices, however. We have no 
wish to have widespread govern- 
ment ownership of homes, often 
made so easily obtainable that 
they become slumming areas. 
While this is most definitely not 
to infer that low incomed groups 
should be denied adequate hous- 
ing, it does mean that we should 
“not deliberately foster and en- 
courage certain types of economy. 
We all know how wasteful and 
unfortunate have been the results 
where things have been made 
“too easy.” 


On the other hand, it has been 
found that well constructed houses 
with costs ranging from five to 
ten thousand dollars handled on 
a self-liquidating basis engender 
most satisfactory results. The 
prospect of ultimate and complete 
ownership in a period of 10 to 15 
years, depending on the terms, 
| acts as a powerful incentive, and 
the pride and individuality ex- 
pressed in the areas where this 
arrangement is'in effect are both 

obvious and encouraging. 


Emphasis on Higher Living 
Standard 


In conclusion, as our economic 
pattern becomes increasingly com- 
plex, planning is a necessity— 
nor does this mean a loss of free- 
dom but preservation of it. In 
the final analysis, it might be said 
that we are placing too much em- 
phasis on full employment rather 
than on the standard and way of 
living. In primitive societies 
undoubtedly there was full em- 
ployment, but not much could be 
said for the standard of living. 
And so, not simply “jobs” but 
highly productive jobs might bet- 
ter be emphasized. With our 
technical advance it should be in- 
creasingly possible for our chil- 
dren to have longer schooling; for 
the older people to retire at a 
| reasonable age; and for all to en- 
joy a fuller life. A noteworthy 
warning by the National City 
Bank points out the danger that 
the effectiveness of the economic 
i} system “will be judged by the 
statistics of employment rather 
than by the standard of living it 
provides, by its ability to care for 
people who are not qualified for 
gainful work and those who are 
seeking education or have earned 
retirement, or by other measures 
of welfare.” 





| Cihindiosi Crop Prospects 
| Improved, Says Bank 


An improvement in crop pros- 
pects in Canada’s Prairie Prov- 
} inces and also in the Provinces of 
| Quebec and Ontario is reported 
|! in the Bank of Montreal’s crop 
report, released for publication 
on July 6. However, the bank 
timely rains and warm 
| weather still will be needed in 
f some sections, where the season 
is about two weeks late. In the 
|} Maritime provinces, excessive 
moisture and cool weather have 
} retarded operations and germina- 
tion of grains, and growth gen- 
1 erally has been slow in most dis- 
tricts. In British Columbia, tree 
fruit and small fruit prospects 
are said to continue favorable for 
good average crops. 





Are Stocks 
Too High? 


(Continued from first page) 


deflation rather than _ inflation. 
They look for lower commodity 
prices, reduced wages, lower rents 
and other features of a deflation- 
ary movement. Here again these 
pessimists will some time be re- 
warded if they stick to it long 
enough; but I believe they are 
absolutely wrong so far as con- 
cerns the immediate post-war 
period of perhaps some years’ 
duration. 

Of course, there will be peri- 
odic breaks in the present bull 
market. A “Communistic scare” 
may occur at any time. When 
the professional stock operators 
in New York have sold out their 
holdings they always dig up some 
pessimistic news to try to break 
the market in order to again pick 
up cheap stocks. On the other 
hand, I believe that any such 
breaks in the market would be 
temporary. It now looks as if the 
present bull market may run two 
or three years more. 


Conditions Different Today 

Both the pessimists and the op- 
timists refer to World War I and 
what followed World War I as 
evidence for their present fore- 
casts. The pessimists point to the 
big break which occurred in the 
early 20's; while the optimists re- 
fer to the continuous bull market 
which existed from 1923 to 1929 
when the Dow-Jones average 
went up from 86 to 386. 

I insist that we are living in 
an absolutely different world 
than existed in the latter years 
of World War I. Certainly this 
country is in an entirely different 
position with absolutely different 
conditions existing. Both the pes- 
simists and optimists should agree 
to this if they have any sense of 
proportions. In fact, the pessi- 
mists can compare our present 
huge national debt today with the 
comparatively small national debt 
existing in 1919. On the other 
hand, the optimists can prove that 
following World War II the United 
States will be the strongest, rich- 
est and most productive nation in 
the world. Furthermore, our 
country, for some years, will be 
free from competition from Ger- 
many, Japan and other previous 
competitors. 


Monetary Situation 


Mind you, I am not talking 
about what will happen after, say. 
1950. Some day the whole world 
must pay for the sins of the past 
decade. Only a spiritual awaken- 


ing can prevent it. Then there 
again will be unemployment, 
business failures and real estate 
readjustments. Russia, China and 
certain other countries with cheap 
labor will then take world mar- 
kets away from us. The English- 
speaking countries may then be 
threatened with a semi-Commun- 
ism of some kind. Between now 
and when such a time comes, 
however, I expect to see much, 
higher stock prices. With nearly 
$30,000,000,000 in pockets and 
cash drawers, with only a very 
limited supply of securities to 
purchase, stock prices must sell 
higher. 

It is true that the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average which was 42 
in 1932 now stands at around 168; 
but remember that it went up to 
386 in 1929 and could as well sell 
again at that former high. Be- 
fore selling any industrial-infla- 
tion-proof stocks, take time to 
compare their present prices with 
the highs of 1929. This is very 
important when combined with a 





study of how prices compare on 
a “times earnings” basis. 


J. Earle Jardine Jr. 


1Back at Desk in L. A. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
Earle Jardine, Jr., Vice-President, 
director and an assistant to the 
president of William R. Staats 
Company, 640 South Spring 
Street, is back at his desk after 
three years active service as a 
Major in the United States Army. 
He served for 13 months as acting 
director of the Southern Sector of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, 
then was assigned to the staff of 
Southern California Sector of the 
Western Defense Command, as 
Civilian Defense Officer and sub- 
sequently as Assistant Plans and 
Training Officer. 


Jardine has held a commission 
in the Organized Reserve of the 
U. S. Army since World War I 
and has been identified with Wil- 
liam R. Staats Company since 
1922. He was active in both the 
Investment Bankers Association 
and the National Security Traders 
Association prior to his call to 
active duty. He has a son who is 
now serving in the U. S. Navy. 


Pennsylvania Equipments 


Offered by Halsey Stuart 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., won 
the award July 10 of $10,290,000 
Pennsylvania RR. series Q equip- 
ment trust certificates: as 1%s, 
and immediately reoffered the 
certificates, which mature annu- 








ally from July 1, 1946, through 
1960, at prices to yield 0.90% to 
2.10%, according to maturity. The 
certificates are being issued under 
the Philadelphia plan and are 
subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval. 

The issue is part of a proposed 
aggregate principal amount of not 
more than $18,135,000. In addi- 
tion to the series Q certificates, 
the railroad plans to sell, from 
time to time, but not after June 
1,. 1948, additional equipment 
trust certificates all of the same 
form, tenor and dividend rate, to 
finance 80% of the cost of new 
standard gauge equipment now 


contemplated to be included in 
the trust and estimated to cost 
not less than $22,668,750. 
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Lehman Brothers 





Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


125,000 Shares 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company — 
$3.50 Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 





Price: $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends from July 1, 1945 to the date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the under- 
signed (who are among the underwriters named in the 
prospectus) as may legally offer these securt- 


ties under applicable securities laws. 
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Preferred Stock pursuant to its Exchange Offer. The remaining 46,464 shares 
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The CIO and the Little Steel Formula 


(Continued from first page) 

I must confess to you that being 
invited to address this convention 
is really a great honor to me. It 
is a great opportunity to be able 
to speak directly to the delegates 
of the National Maritime Union 
who are really part of the CIO 
rank and file. That is an oppor- 
tunity that comes rarely to those 
who have to spend most of their 
time in Washington dealing with 
people who even more rarely 
meet anybody who works for a 
living, and it is only when you 





get a few breathers and a little 
refreshment, such as coming to 
the National Maritime Union con- 
vention, that you can bear and 
tolerate some experiences you 
have to meet when you encounter 
the officials in the City of Wash- 
ington. 

I'd like to spend a little time 
here with you today and, I must 
confess, not swinging any fancy 
words. I want to talk to you di- 
rectly on what our problem has 
been during the past year or two, | 


| 


and this very important issue of ' 





wages and standards of the work- 
ers, and then see what we have to 
plan for the months ahead in or- 
der to accomplish that which we 
believe necessary to achieve the 
real thing, of why we are fight- 
ing this war and what we expect 
in the years to come. I am not 
going to pull any punches; I am 
going to speak very frankly, in 
terms of what we have attempted 
to do, where our weaknesses 
have been during the past year 
or two, either on the part of the 
leadership and also on the part 
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of the rank and file, on this very 
important question. 


About a year and a half ago the 
Steel Workers’ Union initiated a 
campaign to break the Little 
Steel Formula. In addition to 
that—I want to speak to you here 
today, before I am through, of 
something else—namely, the de- 
mand for an annual wage. We 
started wending our way through 
the negotiations with the steel 
corporations and it was nothing 
more than wending one’s way 
through a forest. There. was 
nothing there. And then we came 
to the National War Labor Board. 
At that time we thought that we 
were going to have the kind of 
suppert that you can get from 
CIO when it is really mobilized, 
to push through this demand of 
breaking the Little Steel Formula. 
As of that time, namely, about 
February, 1944, all the commit- 
ments that had been made by the 


Government regarding so-called \ 


economic stabilization had not 
been made. We felt we were en- 
titled to a wage increase, not 
merely for the steel workers, but 
for all wage earners throughout 
the country. Under the economic 
program enunciated by President 
Roosevelt in the early part of 
1942, we had been promised a 
few simple things. We were told 
that. prices and cost of living 
would be kept down. We were 
told that corporations would not 
be permitted to profiteer and 
reap benefits at the expense of 
the war effort. And along with 
that. there would be wage stabil- 
ization. A program of that de- 
scription -would, of course, have 
benefited not merely wage earn- 
ers, but all the people of the 
country, because if inflation 
comes we know the first and the 
hardest to suffer are the work- 
ers. They, get it right in the neck 
when inflation comes. 


Living Costs and Wages 

But by 1944 what did we find? 
Wages re very adequately 
frozen. . maritime industry— 
you were-getting benefits of war 
risk bonuses, etc—your wages 
had beemehorribly low to start 
with, so you got some increases. 


| But in most other industries, we 


didn’t enjoy those increases. Our 
wages were completely frozen. 
The cost 6f living—well, the ex- 
perts in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics#eld us the cost of living 
had been*$tabilized. They looked 
over all their figures and charts 
and said the cost of living is not 
going up.«.Well, they said, maybe 


| something like 20 odd per cent. 


We made our own study in the 
City of Washington, not accord- 
ing to slide rules; we sent a whole 
slew of investigators, representa- 
tives of the unions, out in the 
field, goitig into the homes of the 
wage earners and asking them: 
“Now, how much do you make 
and what do you spend it for?” 
Well, we found that the cost of 
living had not gone up 20%, as 
they told us in Washington, but 
had gone up 45%; this was by the 
middle of 1944. We found that 
when a man went out to buy a 
work-shirt—not today but at that 
time—he could not buy that $1.50 
work-shirt he was accustomed io 
buying. He had to pay $2.50 to $3 
tor a work-shirt. Now, of course 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
said: ‘But the price has not gone 
up for work-shirts. He is just 
buying one of better quality.” But 


}that poor worker in the steel 
if he found that 


shirt he would pay less—but he 
could never find it. All he knew 


wae. the only shirt available for 
; hil % 


if he wanted to go to work, 


| cost $2 to $2.50 or $3. Call it 
| what you want—that’s an increase’ 


in_his cost of living. 
The black market which was 
rampant at that time—the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics said: “Why, 
we just can’t measure that. That’s 


| illegal stuff. So that is not taken 


into consideration when we meas- 
ure the rise in the cost of living.” 
But the fact that the wage-earn- 
ers had to pay those higher prices 


to get something, to get a shirt 
so they could work—as far as the 
wage-earners, the workers, were 
concerned-—-that was an increase 
in their cost of living. And when 
he bought that work-shirt I was 
talking about, or work gloves, or 
any work clothing—talking about 
improved material, he had to buy 
three times as much work clothes 
as he ever did before because 
they were used up that much 
more quickly... What there manu- 





facturers were doing was giving 
| poorer material, calling it fancier 
stuff; and charging more dough. 
| That’s what was happening to our 
' cost of living. 

What about profits? This is 
1944. We found a few very 
simple facts, just by going to the 
record in the OPA. These are not 
records of the CIO, but records 
of the OPA and Treasury De- 
partment and the Department of 
Commerce. We took their fig- 
ures. In the face of frozen wages, 
rising cost of living, here’s what 
these poor corporations were do- 
ing: They were supposed to be 
kept to their peace-time average 
of net profits before taxes. In 
the peace-time average, which 
was the period of 1936-39, all the 
corporations throughout the coun- 
try earned in profits, before 
taxes, about 4% billion dollars, 
net profit. For 1944 their net 
profits—these corporations who 
were supposed to have been sta- 
bilized with their profits—earned 
in 1944 24% billion dollars. 
Would you mind being frozen that 
way—from 4% billion to 24% 
billion dollars? 

“Of course,” they say, “but 
that’s before taxes. We have 
practically been taxed out of ex- 
istence,” they argue. So we took 
their figures, their profits after 
taxes. It was that last tax bill 
in 1944, you know, that President 
Roosevelt vetoed and Congress 
passed over his veto. That tax 
bill of which President Roosevelt 
said: “This is a bill providing re- 
lief, but not for the needy, but for 
the greedy.” 

That’s proven by these figures. 
For the peace-time period, the 
corporations earned net profits, 
after taxes—this is what’s avail- — 
able for salaries, dividends and 
their reserves—about three bil- 
lion dollars. And they earned in . 
1944, after taxes, after the tax bill © 
had gotten through, instead of 
three billion dollars, they earned 
10 billion dollars. That’s not 
doing so badly, either, is it? 

There we were faced with the 
cost of living rising every month 
more and more, wages frozen so 
fast you could not get anywhere _ 
past the National War Labor 
Board, corporate profits—you can- 
not call it rising, they were just — 
soaring. So, the Steel Workers’ 
Union ‘said: “That’s enough. 
time for a change,” and we asked 
for a break in the Little Steel 
Formula. 

Now at that time there were a 
lot of resolutions passed by dif- 
ferent unions. You could go to 
any local union and talk about a 
wage increase and get.a resolu- - 
tion. No one will oppose a wage 
increase in a local union. But 
we got no effective support. 
That’s the truth of it. The mem- 
bers of the National War Labor 
Board, Justice Byrnes—then Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer— members of - 
Congress—when we went to see 
them, they were not excited. 
They were not the least impressed 
with what we were talking about 
because the people in the country 
had not shown any real interest 
in this problem. Now I suppose 
the reason for it was that at that 
time the work week was ex- | 
tended; men were getting higher — 
wages in the sense they were 
going from the poorer industries 
into the war plants, making more 
money by the week, and as long 
as you had that condition, you’ 
could not get more excitemen 
than merely a resolution by a ° 
local union. So we got no supn- 
port. And in the City of Wash- 
ington, when we went to see Mr. 
avis, then Chairman of the Na- . 
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. tienal War Labor Board, 
talked about’ these 
. workers were meeting in the 
. field, he laughed at us. He didn’t 
. take us seriously. He pulled out 
. all these tigures about rising in- 
: come for the wage earners and 
. said: “There is no problem; you 
- are greatly exaggerating.” We 
; went to Congress and talked to 
- Senators and. Congressmen. We 
could not get them _ excited. 
. They were not impressed, and 
. there .was not anyone in the City 
. of Washington with whom we 
. discussed this problem who took 
us seriously during 1944, when we 
were pressing the steel case. 


Now we knew that underneath 
all this there was a discontent 
‘ that the problems of the wage 
- @arners were not being met. it 
Was easy enough to take the of- 
ficial figures of the OPA, as an 
example, and point this out: that 
s in 1942, a year when most of the 
people’ were employed, when 
guys were getting more dough, 
because they were going from R. 
H. Macy to a war plant and mak- 
. ing more dough each week, that 
‘ in the face of all these facts, in 
1942, there were still 60% of all 
the families in this country earn- 
ing less than $2,500 a year. Get 
that. Six out of every 10 fami- 
lies in this country earning less 
than $2,500 a year. Now what 
family can live on a decent basis 
‘ @arning less than $2,500 a year? 
And these six out of 10 families 
..were receiving only 30% of the 
entire national income. Four out 
‘ of 10 families—that get more than 
. $2,500 a year—they received 70% 
of the national income. Now we 
knew that with that kind of a 
situation there must have been 
discontent among the wage earn- 
‘ ers, that the workers were not 
getting enough dough to meet 
. their problems, but somehow the 
‘rank and file was not being 
roused, or if they were mad, the 
leadership wasn’t giving them the 
proper program, wasn’t outlining 
' for them just what to do in order 

to get the objective which they 

needed to meet their problem. 


The War Labor Board’s Attitude 


The result was what should | 


‘have been anticipated. At the. 
- end of 1944 the National War’ 


‘ Labor Board came down with a! 


- decision in the steel case. They 
refused to break the Little Steel 
Formula. They wrote a very 
lengthy report for the President, 
‘and in that report they said: 
“Now, from all the statistics we 
have in Washington”—not a single 
one of them ever went out in the 


field and talked to a single wage! 


earner—but from all the statistics 


in Washington, there is no prob-' 
‘Jem. The cost of living has gone 


up something, not a great deal, 
they said. The wage earners’ in- 
_ come has increased considerably. 

They talked about weekly wages 
‘ having gone up 70% while the 
cost of living had gone up only 
30%. By the time they got 
through with their report we felt 
' we owed them money and should 
take a wage cut. They said there 
is nothing in the cards for break- 
ing the Little Steel Formula. 

If you break the Little Steel 
“. Formula and give more wages to 
these wage earners, to the poor 
guys who get only 30% of the 
~ national income, if you give them 
: re dough you will cause infla- 
- tion, because all they will do will 

be to go out and buy, buy and 
buy, and that will cause inflation. 
* And that was the only, the sole, 
' argument that the War Labor 
Board and everyone in Washing- 
- ton had to oppose the breaking of 
- the Little Steel Formula: that you 
‘ had too much dough, and giving 
‘ you some more would be far 
. more than you need, and certainly 
- would be dangerous, and they 
. knew better than you what was 
: for you. But they said in 
: thei report; there is nie in the 
' y because there will come a 
day. a V-E Day. efter victory in 
Germany; there will come a day 
_ when war contracts will be can- 
celled. _ There will be cutbacks, 


and | 
problems 








and many will be down-graded in 
these basic industries, less pro- 
motions. The guy now working 
in war industries will go back to 
R. H. Macy’s, so he will get less 
than in the aviation factory. 
They said when that happens, 
something must be done. “We 
will have to do something to take 
care of the problems then.” 

Well, we fought that report and 
got nowhere, because again we 
had not mobilized the CIO behind 
any change in the Little Steel 
Formula. Now V-E Day came 
along and we are having our cut- 
backs. Over in the basic indus- 
tries, thousands and thousands 
are being laid off completely. 
Countless number of. plants are 
going off the 48-hour to a 40-hour 
work week and less, and the man 
being laid off completely has no 
income at all. The guy going on 
to the 40-hour week, he is taking 
a 25% to 30% wage cut right 
there. And at the same time. 
along comes your problem, and 
for the first time, really, you, get 
interested in the wage problem 
because you are about to take a 
30% wage cut, too. 


The CIO Takes Action 


About a month ago, President 
Murray, feeling the unrest that 
was coming up from the workers, 
convened a meeting of the Vice- 
Presidents of the CIO, and said: 
“Now, let's do something about 
this wage program, because now 
we have two problems. In the 
tirst place, when you give a man 
a 30% wage cut and he has a 
45% to 50% rise in the cost of 
living, by God, he can’t make out. 
He’s not going to make ends meet. 
He won’t have food for his kids 
or family. He won’t have the 
clothing he needs to get over to 
his work place, and he won’t be 
able to pay his rent. We've got 
to do something about the prob- 
lem. And in the second place, 
now, more important than ever, 
we've got to bring to a realistic 
and practical end all of the talk- 
ing about a so-called higher level 
of production and higher level of 
employment in the post-war 
period, and give the wage earn- 
ers-the money they need now, so 
you lay a basis for that kind of a 
program after V-J Day, And in 
the third place, President Murray 
pointed out that it is time we 
stopped talking and did some- 
thing about getting improved un- 
employment compensation bene- 
fits on a Federal basis for these 
workers who are being laid off 
by the thousands, and will soon 
run into the millions, and to get 
unemployment compensation 
benefits for such groups as the 
maritime workers who have no 
protection at all. 

Now we announced that pro- 
gram. We sent the program over 
to each member of Congress. We 
sent the program over to Judge 
Vinson, Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion. We sent the program over 
to the public members of the War 
Labor Board, and then we di- 
rected a committee of the Vice- 
Presidents of the CIO and myself 
to call on all of these representa- 
tives of government. We first 
called on Mr. Vinson and we 
said: “Now, what are you going 
to do about it?” There is that re- 
port of the National War Labor 
Board that said that come V-E 
Day, when they start cutbacks 
and cancellation of war orders, 
when they start the down grade, 
when they start the wage cuts on 
the wage earners, that at that 
time you are going to do somé- 
thing about the Little Steel 
Formula. “Now what are you 
going to do about it?” He said: 
“Gentlemen, the Little Steel For- 
mula is the rule at present. And 
I anticipate it shall be the rule 
for some time.” 

That was his answer to us. We 
asked what about the public com- 
mitments from all the agencies, 
the National War Labor Board, 
that there was supposed to be 
equality of sacrifice during the 
war, that vou need the money in 
the bags of the wage earners to- 


day to give you the purchasing 
power to buy the things that will 
assure us full employment and 
full production after the war? 
He said: “We are thinking about 
that problem, We are discussing 
it, and I suppose some time we 
may have some answer, but for 
the moment it is only in the dis- 
cussion stage.” 


The Vinson Repert 


Now the other day Judge Vin- 
son came out with a report to the 
President of the United States, 
making a list of recommendations 
on what is supposed to be done 
now to help our industry. But 
as to what is to be done to wage 
earners—that is still tied in the 
sack for some time in the future. 
As of the moment, there was 


. 





nothing in that report of Judge 
Vinson’s to give us any sense of 
assurance that owr problem is 
going to be taken care of. Abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Then we went and called on 
Mr. Davis, the Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization. 
They have plenty of directors and 
officers around there. If you 
want to keep busy going from one 
to another, you can do that full 
time. We presented the problem 
to him and asked the same ques- 
tion. What are you going to do 
about it? He, with the Chairman 
of the War lTjabor Board, had 
drafted that report that gave us 
those promises. Now, here’s the 
situation: What are you going to 
do about it? He went into a long, 
involved analysis. I sat with him 





about two minutes, and then I 
was gone. And, as I got it after 
about half or three quarters of 
an hour, it added up to this: If 
you get wage increases now, the 
corporations that will give you 
the wage increases will demand 
price increases, and if we give 
them price increases we start the 
inflationary spiral going all over 
again. You see, before, if you get 
a wage increase, you would have 
too much dough, more than is 
good for you, and you cause in- 
flation. But now, if you get a 
wage increase, these companies 
will ask for price increases on the 
ground their cost has gone up. I 
got my real lesson there with Mr. 
Davis, because at that point I 
asked him this question: How 
(Continued on page 214) 
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them to speak on this important 
topic. Ali persons desiring to be 
heard were heard or given an op- 
portunity to present written 
statements for incorporation in 
the printed record of the hear- 
ings. More than a hundred wit- 





nesses appeared and were heard. 
Among those who testified were 
representatives of churches and 
church groups, of educational in- 
stitutions and organizations of 
educators, of labor unions and of 
veterans’ organizations, and the 


| Undersecretary of State (Acting 
| Secretary of State while Mr. Stet- 
tinius was attending the world 
security conference in San Fran- 
cisco), the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the chief 


, 
| 


appeared their 


views. 


and presented 
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naval operations and other repre-| the United States in the family 
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On a day specially set aside there- 
for, several members of Congress| military power. « 
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Propositions Presented 


In the light of these hearings 
and of the deliberations by its 
members on this subject, the 
committee deems the following 
propositions to be true: 

1. The eminent position of 
of nations is supported by her 
balanced elements of greatness, 
one of which is commensurate 


2. The future security of the 
United States, as a sovereign 
nation, depends upon the con- 
tinuing willingness and ability 
of our people to protect, by 
force if necessary, the principles’ 
and ideals which inspired the! 
formation of the world security 
organization. 

3. Because the success of the 
world security organization will 
depend upon the _ continuing 
efforts and abilities of the mem- 
ber nations to discharge the 
obligations jointly and mutually 
undertaken in the United Na- 
tions charter, a_ retrogression 
by the United States to her 
previous state of military un- 
preparedness would defeat the 
objects and purposes of peace- 
loving peoples throughout the 
world. 

4. The retention by the United 
States of a degree of military 
power, in being or in reserve, 
adequate to her needs depends 
upon several component factors, 
an indispensable one of which is 
an alert and trained citizenry 
capable of prompt mobilization 
to meet and deal with any na- 
tional or international emer- 
gency. 

5. It is traditional in the 
United States that in time of 
peace our regular or standing 
armed forces are reduced to a 
minimum; that in time of emer- 
gency our able-bodied citizens of 
military age join with the regu- 
lar forces in bearing arms in 
the preservation of the national 
security. This tradition should 
be maintained and preserved. 

6. Future military and naval 
operations, whether they are to 
be employed in the defense of 
the nation against aggression or 
in the implementation by force 
of the decisions of the world 
security organization, cannot be 
conducted effectively by raw re- 
cruits or by partially trained 
men. In view of the technolog- 
ical advances in methods of 
warfare and of the intricacy of 
the weapons now in use and to 
be. used, those who will be sub- 
ject to military service in the 
future will require thorough 
training in order to be able to 
serve their country well and 
with a reasonable chance of sur- 
vival. 

7. There is no sound or safe 
basis for assuming that, before 
a future aggressor strikes, the 
United States will be given 
warning and an adequate inter- 
val to train her men and build 
up her military readiness. Yet 
the safeguarding of world se- 
curity, if not the survival of the 
nation, may well depend on 
prompt and successful participa- 
tion by the United States in 
large-scale military and haval 
operations. 


8. It is not feasible to rest the 
future security of the United 
States upon a large standing 
armed force; its cost would be 
prohibitive; the necessary men 
to fill: its ranks could not be 
hired in time of peace, and it 
would be repugnant to the 
American people. 





Scientific Research on Develop- 
ment Required 

A trained citizenry is only one 
of several elements necessary to 
a respectable military posture 
for our nation in the post-war 
period. A program of continuing 
scientific research and develov- 
ment, recommended by _ this 
country on May 2, 1945, is like- 
wise-a vital element. A state of 


’ the 





convertibility of our vast indus- 
trial machine to military pro- 
duction should be preserved. We 


must have a highly trained reg# 
ular armed force, minimum @ 
size but with modern. mobilé 
strength on the ground, on the 
sea and in the air. Yet, with- 
out minimizing the importance 
of any of these elements, thi 
committee is convinced that the 
plan for giving adequate mili 
tary training to all citizens* is 
perhaps the most vital element 
of all. 

Such a plan is in accordance 
with our best traditions. Such 
a plan will not change or regi- 
ment the character of our citi- 
zens or militarize our people. In 
the present war, long periods o 
intensive military training have 
in no degree altered or im 
paired the free spirit of the 
American citizen in uniform 
Our national freedom has been 
indissolubly linked with the val- 
iant performance of our citizen 
soldier. Upon his swift readi 
ness to serve in the cause of 
world peace the nation’s fut 
welfare rests. But the time 
when the citizen could over 
night spring to arms, and fight 
and win, is gone. Nor can he 
depend on another training in- 
terval bought with the blood 
and substance of allies con 
veniently placed in the aggres-| 
sors’ path. He deserves a right 
to prepare himself to serve 
when and if future need should 
come, with all the skill in mod- 
ern methods of warfare that 
timely and intensive training 
can provide. 

For these and for other rea 
sons your committee, therefore; 
recommends that the Congress 
adopt, as a matter of broad pol- 
icy, a system of universal mili- 
tary trainin for the _ critical 
years ahead. While the committee 
has limited its consideration to 
questions of broad policy and 
has refrained from _ particula 
consideration of the ways and 
means in which such a policy 
would be put into effect, never- 
theless, there are certain con- 
victions which the members i 

committee share, deriv 
from the testimony of various 
groups, which are submitted to 
the Congress in the hope that 
they will be of assistance to the 
Committee on Military Affairs 
and to the members of Congress 
in their consideration of spe- 
cific legislation of the subject. 


The System Recommended © 
Your committee recommends 
that, in any system of universal 
military training provided by law, 
full consideration should be give 
to these features: 

1. It should be designed pri- 
marily to train men for military 
service under conditions of mod- 
ern warfare. . 

2. It should conform in its de- 
tails with the requirements 
shown by experience in this war 
and by future technological dé- 
velopments to be necessary to 
prepare men to serve in the 
armed forces effectively. 

3. It should be universal and 
democratic. applicable to rich 
and poor alike, and with a mini- 
mum of exemptions or excep- 
tions. 


4. It should be fitted into the 
existing structure of the military 
and naval. establishments 4s 
provided for in the National De- 
fense Act of 1920 and other exist- 
ing legislation or into that struc- 
ture as hereafter modified by 
this Congress. 


5. It should be consistent with 
the preservation of the position 
of the National Guard, Offi 
Reserve Corps, the Reserye Offi- 
cers Training Corps, the enlisted 
Reserve Corps, the Naval Reserve 
and the Navy Militia as compo- 
nents of the military and naval 
establishments. Vv 

6. It should provide for train- 
ing of men in youth in sucha 
manner and on such a basis as 
to cause the least interference 
with their nermal eduestion and 
careers consistent with the 
effectiveness of the training 
program. j 
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all Street Seventh War Loan Sales 
Would Finance Super Air Armada 


The greatest air-fleet in history, a Wall Street Armada of 1,988 
"3-29s, financed entirely by 71,993 Seventh War Loan sales in the 
amount of $1,192,627,328 by the Wall Street Broker-Dealer Syndi- 

ate, has been made possible, F. Kenneth Stephenson, Chairman of 


: 
/ e Syndicate, announced. 


In exceeding its billion dollar goal, the 


Jargest quota it had ever undertaken, the Syndicate added 388 B-29s 


ito. its original goal of 1,600. Cost® 


lof a B-29 is $600,000. 

' The Syndicate comprises mem- 

bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
ange, Curb Exchange and other 

Wall Street investment groups and 


| F. K. Stephenson Fletcher L. Gill 


is a component of the War Fi- 
vance Committee’s Banking & In- 
estment Division, Director of 
hich is Fletcher L. Gill, Vice- 
‘President of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. 





7. It should provide for train- 
ing only and should not require 
any character of military service. 
Service would be required only 
in the event Congress should in 
‘the future order conscription to 
meet a national emergency. 

‘In this connection the commit- 
tee would like to emphasize the 
distinction between “peace-time 
conscription,” a term so fre- 

uently used by opponents of this 

posal, and “universal military 
training,” the proposal under con- 
sideration. In order that there 
be no doubt as to what is in 
mind of the armed services, 
the committee herewith quotes 
verbatim from the statement filed 
with the committee by Major 
General William F. Tompkins of 
the general staff of the War De- 
partment on that subject: 

“From a planning standpoint 
the War Department wants to 
make it crystal clear to this com- 
mittee that it does not recom- 
mend or desire that trainees be 
inducted into the Army for mili- 
tary service. They should be in- 
ducted into training organizations 
for mepining purposes, only. When 
the year of training is completed, 
it is recommended that graduate 
trainees become members of the 
enlisted Reserve Corps of the 
Army for a period of five years, 
but during that time they are not 
to be subject to any further com- 
pulsory training or service except 
in the event of a national emer- 
gency declared by the Congress.” 


Your committee further rec- 
ommends that the Congress give 
the subject of this report prompt 
and thorough consideration with 

a. view to determining what course 
Of action should be followed in 
this particular. It is manifest 
that those who are charged with 
the responsibility of planning the 

nposition of the nation’s mili- 
ry and naval establishments will 
be severely handicavped unless 
and until the Congress. by appro- 
priate enactment, defines the 
future policy and thus lays the 
predicate for an orderly transition 
from the war-time to the peace- 
time military organizations. 
Moreover. your committee is con- 
vinced that timely adoption of 
the principle will provide assur- 
ance to the United Nations that 
this nation expects to retain the 
necessary military strength to 
B stand behind and make to work 
the idealism which has inspired 
a the Dumbarton Oaks and the 
World Security conferences. 








Aggregate Seventh War Loan 
net sales reported by the Banking 
& Investment Division totaled 
$6,306,872,168, more than $500,- 
000,000 above the total obtained 
by it in the Sixth War Loan, and 
represented a new high of 1,542,- 
078 individual sales. The three 
leading banks in dollar amount of 
net sales, according to Mr. Gill, 
are: Chase National Bank, $866,- 
244,102; Guaranty Trust, $833,- 
144.261; National City, $456,- 
079,167. 

The first three banks in num- 
ber of individual sales are: Man- 
ufacturers Trust, 213,208; Na- 
tional City, 212,471; Chase Na- 
tional, 116,181. Savings Banks and 
Savings & Loan Associations re- 
ported a 100% increase in the 
number of their Seventh War 
Loan sales over those made in the 
Sixth Loan. 

Leading the field of Syndicate 
broker-dealers in number of sub- 
scriptions obtained were Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
with 3,635 sales; second was Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., with 2,949, 
and A. G. Becker & Co. with 2,- 
040, was third. 

Leading Syndicate firms, other 
than Government Bond dealers, 
relating the dollar amount of 
their sales to number of super- 
bombers commissioned, are: Dom- 
inick & Dominick, 51; Dick & 
Merle-Smith, 47; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., 35. 

Leading Syndicate Government 
Bond dealers, also in relation to 
number of super-fortresses indi- 
vidually financed, are: First Bos- 
ton Corp., 194; C. J. Devine & Co., 
148; Discount Corp., 107. Commit- 
tee members of the Syndicate, in 
addition to Mr. Stephenson, are 
F. Malbone Blodget, Ranald H. 
Macdonald, Laurence M. Marks, 
John R. Montgomery and Mason 
B. Starring. 

“The over-all Seventh War 
Loan net sales of the Division ex- 
ceeded in all respects,’ Mr. Gill 
stated in his final report, “totals 
of sales by the same community 
in any preceding drive. This was 
made possible,” he stated, “‘by all- 
out, completely unselfish and ob- 
jective cooperation on the part of 
the entire banking and invest- 
ment industry. This drive has af- 
forded,” he concluded, “another 
opportunity for the financial dis- 
trict to re-demonstrate the integ- 
ral part which it has always 
eagerly assumed in war financ- 
ing.” 


nnn 
Tariff Bill Signed 

Legislation providing for exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Pro- 
gram and for vast new tariff-cut- 
ting authority for the President, 
was signed by President Truman 
on July 5, according to advices on 
that date from Washington by the 
Associated Press, which continued: 

The law, written after bitter 
party-line battles in Congress, 
permits the trimming of some 
duties as much as 75% kelow the 
rates of the last Republican tariff 
act—the Hawley-Smoot law of 
1930. 

State Department officials said 
that the new powers would per- 
mit a return, on an average, to 
the tariff levels of the Woodrow 
Wilson administration’s Under- 
wood tariff act. 

Specifically, the bill signed by 
the President permits him to cut 
tariffs up to 50% under the rates 
prevailing Jan. 1, 1945. Under the 
old reciprocal trade act of 1934, 
the President could trim duties as 
much as 50% below the Hawley 
Smoot rates. 

On those items already reduced 
50% the President now has powers 
to bring them 75% under the 





‘Hawley-Smoot level. 


However, 


McCarran Single 
Airline Bill Rejected 


The bill sponsored by Senator | 


Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.), to set up | 


one single American company to 
handle international air com- 
merce, was rejected by the Senate 
Commerce Committee by a tie 
vote of 10 to 10, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington, 
July 6. The committee also re- 
jected, 10 to 9, a compromise pro- 
posal from Senator McCarran to 
set international lines apart from 
domestic companies. Committee 
Chairman Josiah W. Bailey (D.- 


No. Ca.) was a vigorous opponent, 
stating that so far as he was con- 
cerned the present aviation law 
was satisfactory and that there 
was no need of amending it. 





the State Department said the re- 
ductions would be on a selective 
basis, calculated to build world 
trade with the least possible im- 
pact on American industries need- 
ing tariff protection. 

(Passage of the trade extension 
bill was reported in the “Chron- 
icle” of June 28, page 2879.) 





‘Farm Cooperative Group Urges 
Consolidation of Fed. Credit Agencies 


Appearing on June 15 before 


the House Agricultural Commit- 


tee, which is considering the Flannagan Federal Agricultural Credit 


Reorganization Bill, 


John H. Davis, 


Executive Secretary of the 


National Council of Farmer Cooperatives stated that immediate 
consolidation of all major Federal agricultural credit agencies is 
necessary to stabilize American agriculture in the post-war period. 


“Representatives of the farmer~’ 


cooperatives believe that inde- 
pendent, self-sustaining agricul- 
tural credit facilities are as neces- 
sary and vital a part of our na- 
tional economic structure as are 
the Federal Reserve and national 
banking system,” Mr. Davis de- 
clared. He praised the stated aim 
of the bill which is “to promote 
a system of agricultural cooper- 
ative credit banks and associa- 
tions and cause them as soon as 
possible to become producer- 
owned and producer-controlled.” 
“Any financial or business sys- 
tem, to be supported by farmers, 
must be decentralized in opera- 
tion and provide for democratic 
controls,’ Mr. Davis told the com- 
mittee. 


He predicted that the reorgani- 
zation of Federal farm credit fa- 
cilities would be a powerful fac- 
tor in preventing the “periodic 
inflation and succeeding liquida- 
tion of farm property”. Assistance 











he asserted should be given to 
farmers who “are in a position to 
make genuine steps toward secur- 
ity, and are not frozen in mar- 
ginal or sub-marginal farming 
opportunities or burdened with 
impossible debts”. After the war 
agriculture cannot become 4a 
“spillway for over-flow unem- 
ployment”, Mr. Davis warned. 


Senator Scrugham Dies 


The death of United States Sen- 
ator James G. Scrugham (Demo+ 
crat), of Nevada, occurred in the 
San Diego (Cal.) Naval Hospital 
on June 23. He had been under 
treatment there for a heart ail- 
ment since March 30. San Diego 
advices to the Los Angeles 
“Times” by one of its correspond-= 
ents stated that Senator Scrugham 
was elected to the Senate Nov. 3, 
1942, to fill the unexpired ‘eral 
of the late Sen. Key Pittman. 














$10,290,000 


(Part of a proposed issue of not exceeding $18,135,000) 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Equipment Trust, Series Q 


176% Equipment Trust Certificates 


(PHILADELPHIA PLAN) 


To be due annually 3686,cco.on each July 1, 1946 to 1960, inclusive. 


To be guaranteed unco-zditionally as to principal and dividends by endorsement 
by The Pennsylvania Railroad Conzpany 


These Certificates are to be issued under an Agreement dated July 1, 1945 which provides 
for the issuance of an aggregate of $18,135,0c0 par amount of Certificates to be secured 
by new standard-gauge rolling steck, estimated to cost not less than $22,668,750. 


NON-CALLABLE MATURITIES AND Y!-LDS 


1946 
1947 


-90 % 
1.05 


CALLABLE MATURITIES AND YIELCS* 


Yield to 
Maturity 


1956 
1957 


1.85% 
1.95 


*Urder certain circumstances as mere fully provided in the Agreement, the Cer- 
tificates maturing on or after July 1, 1956 shall be redeemable on any dividend date 
not earlier than July 1, 1946 and not later than July 1, 1948 in the inverse order of 


1948 
1949 


1.204 
1.30 


1950 
1951 


1.40 & 
1.50 


1952 
1953 


Yield to 
Maturity 


1958 2.00% 


1.604 
1.65 


1954 
1955 


1.70% 
1.75 


Yield to 
Maturity 
2.05G 
2.10 


1959 
1960 











maturity at their principal amount, plus accrued dividends. 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to. appr 


pracal by the Interstate Com 


merce Commission, The Offering 


Circular may be obtained in any Staie in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
DEMPSEY & COMPANY 


HAYDEN, MILLER & CO. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 


THE FIRST CLEVELAND CORPORATION 


Cc. C. COLLINGS AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


PATTERSON, COPELAND & KENDALL, INC. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


MULLANEY, 


GREGORY & SON 


INCORPORATED 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


EACON, WHIPPLE & CO. 


FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY 
KEBBON, McCORMICK & CO. 


R. L. DAY & CO. 
ROSS & COMPANY 


F.S. YANTIS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ALFRED O’GARA & CO. 
DANIEL F. RICE AND COMPANY 


Dated July 1, 1945. Principal and semi-annual div idends (January 1 and July 1) payable in Philadelphia and New York City. 
Definitive Certificates in coupon form in the denon: in ition of $1,000, registerable as to principal. These Certificates are offered 
for delivery when, as and if received by us. It is expected that Certificates in temporary or definitive form will be ready for de- 
livery in New York City on or about August 6, 1945. The information contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources 
considered reliable, and while not guaranteed as to completegess or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date, 





fuly 11, 1945. 
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The CIO and the Little Steel Formula 


(Continued from page 211) 
could you justify giving price in- 
creases to corporations that made 
tour billion dollars in 1986-39 an- 
nually and today are making 25 
billion dollars? How on earth 
can you justify giving price in- 
creases? He explained to me, and 
this was my lesson, he explained 
to me that of course no price 
increases would be justified, but 
that they, the corporations, had 
the political pressure on Con- 
gress and on the OPA; that nei- 
ther Congress nor OPA can resist 
them if we get a wage increase, 
and they came with a demand 
for price increases. That was my 
lesson, because nothing could be 
made clearer to me, and I hope 
to you, that we have gone down 
in our political action. 

That is where the whole prob- 
lem rests. Because Mr. Davis 
clearly said that in the face of 
the figures, in the face of these 
extortionate profits of these cor- 
porations, not only are they not 
entitled to price increases, but in 
order to actually stabilize the cost 
of living their prices should be 
shaved down, so that their profits 
are nearer four billion than 24 
billion dollars. 

. We got nothing out of Mr. 
Davis. So we went over to the 
National War Labor Board. We 
‘went to the public members of the 
National War Labor Board. I 
don’t mind telling you, every 
time I have that experience it is 
a pretty horrible one. I have not 
found any persons who are sup- 
posed to meet the real problems 
of the day, who are less realistic 
and less appreciative of what is 
going on in the country than the 
blic members of the National 
ar Labor Board. They sit there 
in their ivory tower, handling 
these cases one by one, and with 
am eyedropper they drop some- 
thing out every now and then to a 
p-of workers to take care of a 
inequity or a_ so-called 
fringe issue. But when you 
come there and try to explain the 
resentment that is being caused, 
and entertained, by the wage 
earners of the country, through 
the unfair treatment they are re- 
ceiving, how in the typical steel 
or auto town, they can see how 








their wages are frozen, they can 
see how their cost of living is 
rising, and every day they can 
pick up a newspaper and read 
about the financial statements of 
the corporations and see how the 
profits are going up and up and 
up. And you try to explain these 
problems to the members of the 
War Labor Board, and it is just 
like talking to the wall. You 
make absolutely no impression. 
But nothing. You talk to them 
about lifting so-called  sub- 
standard wages. Under the Ex- 
ecutive Order of the President of 
the United States, the National 
War Labor Board has complete 
and absolute authority. There is 
no limit on its authority to fix a 
wage which will eliminate any 
sub-standard wage. 

Until the textile case come 
through a few months ago, the 
so-called wage to eliminate sub- 
standard wages was. about 40 
cents or 45 cents an hour. In the 
textile case they fixed it at 55 
cents an hour. Now, Id like to 
see any one of the public mem- 
bers of the National War Labor 
Board, together with his family, 
live on $22 a week, and see 
whether he would call that a de- 
cent standard of living, and yet 
that is the level at which they 
fixed the so-called sub-standard 
wage. Now, they could fix 60 
cents, 65 cents, and 70 cents an 
hour as the minimum wage for 
any worker throughout the na- 
tion, and they have the authority 
to do just that thing. You have 
your case before the National 
War Labor Board. You are ask- 
ing for a decent wage so as not 
to be in a sub-standard category. 
The National War Labor Board 
has the complete authority to 
meet the problem. What do they 
do? They run away. They say 
they just don’t dare tackle that 
kind of a problem, so they recom- 
mend. that legislation be enacted 
by Congress lifting the minimum 
wage from 40 cents to something 
higher. 


Calls for 65 Cents Minimum Wage 

Mr. Vinson, the other day, in 
his report, suggests that Congress 
enact legislation fixing a mini- 
mum wage of 55 cents an hour. 





Now they know, as well as we do, 
that the realistic chances of get- 
ting legislation through Congress 
at the present time with the con- 
trol exercised by these poll taxers 
of the South, are extremely slim. 
They know that the problem of 
lifting the sub-standard wages 
cannot be met within any reason- 
able period of time by going to 
Congress for legislation. And we 
should not accept as a solution, 
approaching Congress for that 
legislation. We should have as 
part of our program an attack at 
the National War Labor Board 
and Mr. Vinson—they have the 
authority, they exercise it, and 
they should set a minimum wage 
for any worker throughout the 
country of at least 65 cents an 
hour. 

Well, we left the members of 
the National War Labor Board in 
about the same stage of per- 
plexity, confusion, as we did when 
we left Mr. Vinson and Mr. Davis. 


All we could extract from our 
conversation with them was that 
it was in the discussion stage. 
That’s a favorite by-word in 
Washington. If you want to de- 
cide nothing, you say to some- 
one: “Give me a moment,” or 
“Let’s discuss it,” and that’s about 
where it rests. 


The Annual Wage 

Now before I approach the 
issue of what to do about this 
thing, I want to raise another 
problem with you, a problem that 
runs right to the heart of all of 
our questions, all of the economic 
security, that we want to solve 
in some fashion, and that is the 
issue that was raised by the steel 
workers back in 1944 of an an- 
nual wage. We posed our ques- 


tion very simply in our case. We 


said to these steel corporations: 
“The steel workers want some- 
thing that is very simple. They 
want 40 hours of work and 40 
hours of pay for every single week 
in the year. It is just that simple. 
And we want a guarantee in our 


fcontract that all the employees 


covered by the contract are to be 
guaranteed they will get 40 hours 
of pay at their regular rate for 


each of the 52 weeks in the year. 
They threw their hands up in 
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do that? We will go bankrupt. 
We know the days, no longer 


| 


1 
‘horror, “How on earth can you Means introduces a bill which os- 


tensibly is not to change any of. 
the tax laws. They don’t want to 


back than 1937, where we were give any relief to the corporations 


down to 17% in the steel indus- 
try, and we may return to wat 
kind of a condition. You want 
us to guarantee all those men 
who won’t be working that they 
will get their regular rate of pay, 
whetner they are working or 
not?’ and we said: “We are not 
tighting this war, we are not. out 





on the ground they cannot cut 
taxes, but they simply provide 
that this money I am telling you 
about, instead of waiting for two 
years after the war, can be gotten | 
by them now. That little tax bill 
introduced by the House Ways 
and Means Committee the other 
day does just that. They don’t 


to destroy Nazism and Fascism} even have to wait for the money. 


throughout the world, in order to 
have you permit in this country a 
return to the conditions of 1937 
after the war.” We said: “That’s 
not a fancy idea just on the part 
of the steel workers and on the 
Wage earners as a whole. Let’s 
call your attention to something 
which we unearthed by looking 
through some legisiation—wnhich 
I will mention in a moment—and 
some documents hidden in the 
Republic Steel Corp., this annual 
wage. It is nothing new to us.” 
There is a man named Girdler, 
President of the Republic Steel 
Corp. There is a guy who 
adopted a real, honest-to-good- 
ness annual wage. He has a con- 
tract with the corporation that if 
he retires, he gets for the rest of 
his. life, not only. while he is 
working, $65,000 a year. That’s 
not bad, it it? He went one step 
further. There is a provision in 
the contract. that if he gets fired 
because he has done something 
the corporation does not like and 
he gets fired, he gets for the rest 
of his life $35,000 a year. We 
said that’s the kind of annual 
wage we'd like to get for the 
wage earners. 

That’s not all. Back in 1942 we 
had oceasion to read these tax 
laws ecarefully—not only recently, 
when they get down to taxing 
people making $600 a year did we 
get an interest in taxes— but in 
/1942, in a long, complicated tax 
bill which no one read, except 
the corporations and their tax 
lawyers, there was a little pro- 
vision, and it’s a honey. It estab- 
lishes the best kind of annual 
wage you ever heard of. Here’s 
what it does: I will give it 
slowly, because it’s a lulu. It 
works this way: Any corporation 
is guaranteed, for two years after 
‘the war, that if it loses, if it 
doesn’t make money in those two 
years, it goes to the United States 
Treasury Department and gets a 
check to make up for all its 
losses. And if it makes money, 
some profits, but the profits are 
not as }irge as they were in 1936- 
1939, they get back about 60% to 
70% in a check from the United 
States Treasury of those profits. 
Let me give you an example: If 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion had made continually in that 
peace-time period, 1936-1939, 
about 44 million dollars annually 
net profits, that is, after taxes; if 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion were to just break even this 
year— .don’t lese or make any 

—-they don’t have to worry. 
They go to the United States 
Treasury and file a piece of paper, 
-and. the United States Treasury 
makes. out a check to the United 
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They get it right now. And it is 
estimated that this will give them 
an additional minimum of five 
billion dollars in their treasuries 
to tide them over the so-called 
reconversion period. 

We told the public and the 
country about this tax law, but 
I must confess, and I think you 
will, too, that our job was not 
very effective because I am sure 
there are many delegates sitting 
here teday who’ do not know | 
about that tax law... But we , 
pointed’ out that that’s the kind 
of.annual wage the steel and auto | 
workers want. That if they don’t | 
have a job to work in the plants, | 
they want to be sure they have a 
wage just as these corporations 
want to be sure, that not only de | 
they make up for their losses, but . 
make up for their profits as well, 
so that they can run 10-15-20%: 
capacity, knock .off employees, . 
and still end up with a profit. 
And mind you, that money that . 
they get from the United States . 
Treasury is tax free. They don’t - 
tax them on that. When they did 
that job, they went through it in . 
real thorough fashion, and we 
said, if these corporations are en- 
titled to an ann wage, if Tom 
Girdier can fix himself up the 
way he did, not only when he was 
working but for the rest of his 
life, the least we are entitled to 
is also a minimum guaranteed an- 
nual wage. 

Now, there are the problems 
that developed during the past 
year and a half. You know how — 
far we got. We didn’t break the 
Formula. We didn’t get our an- - 
nual wage, and as of the present 
moment, we are having cutbacks 
and wage cuts, and as I have de- - 
scribed it to you; for the moment 
there is no immediate outlook for _ 
change in the national wage pol- — 
icy. The question, therefore — 
arises, what are we going to do 
about it? What are we to do 
about this problem? 

Now the nditions in this 
country, the’ framework with 
which we are operating is such 
that there is no question but that 
the people as a whole in the na- 
tion, labor and the progressive 
groups, do not favor the policies 
tnat are in operation today. The 
reason I feel confident of that 
conclusion is simply this—and we 
should -bear these two things in 
mind. In the first place, let’s not , 
forget that it was the common 
people that won the election of 
November, 1944. When we mobil- 
ized the people then behind Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and his policies, 
beth on a domestic and interna- 
tional basis, we won the election. © 
It was not the Rankins who won 
the election. It was the people 
who won November, 1944, 

Secondly, .let’s not. forget.that . 
after a. few years of most 
gruelling kind of riences, it 
aii nished and 
net democracy. In other words, . 
it was Hitler who was completely 
smashed in Germany. Now,. that 
-was net done by the Rankins, the - 
Howard, Smiths or by these large . 
corporations. I have not forgot- 
ten that in 1941, right after Pearl 
Harbor, the automobile industry 
refused to convert. They kept on 
making. automobiles because it 
was more profitable to make 


.) autos. than. tanks, until they got 


the proper price for the tanks 
they were going to make in this 
country. It was while the seamen 
were on the boats. being tor- 
pedoed and killed that the big 
corporations haggled about prices 
for their tankers. It was.not they 


————— es «~House Committee on Ways and» who pitched .in-and* fought the . 
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war. It was the common people 
who did. And we won the war as 
far as Hitler is concerned. 


Let’s bear these two things in 
mind, because all too frequently 
we get discouraged when we find 
out that we cannot get from Con- 
gress immediately what we want; 
or we meet a rebuff from the 
people in Washington when we 
take for granted that’s supposed 
to be that way, that the powers 
that be are too strong for us. But 
it was in 1937, when we organ- 
ized the CIO and the National 
Maritime Union came into being. 
They were not there in 1944 when 
we fought the fight to re-elect | 
Roosevelt. And they were not 
strong enough when they tried to 
stop the growing unity behind the 
United States, England and the 
Soviet Union to smash Hitler. 
And in the face of all those con- 
ditions, we can feel confident that 
if we set out to do a job with a 
program, we can win on this wage 
front as well. It won’t come 
easy. At the moment, the real 
job remains with the rank-and- 
file. That’s where it has to be 
done. 

Political Action Taken 


President Murray has sent out 
a letter to all of the Presidents 
of the CIO unions, to every single 
local and State Industrial Union 
Council, outlining this program, 
and suggesting that. in every 
single community where there are 
CIO members they have mass 
meetings of the shop stewards, of 
the membership, to mobilize, 
first, the full strength of the CIO 
behind this program, and when 
we have done that, and while we 
are doing that, to get together 
with the other groups in the com- 
munity, such has the AFL, Broth- 
erhoods, the Negroes, the 
churches, and the local public of- 
»ficials who are sympathetic with 
our problem; mobilize their sup- 
port and see to it that from the 
_»bottom up there will pour into 
-Washington and to the members 
,»of Congress, and tothe public 
«amembers of the National War La- 
bor Board, to Mr. Vinson and to 
‘President Truman, that the people 
are demanding a change in this 
national wage policy. Now, in 
asserting our program, let’s not 
reduce it to any narrow sectarian 
line. It has not that in mind. 
Our program is one that is de- 
signed to act in the interests of 
the entire nation because what 
we urge is very simple. We are 
saying, first, in order to have the 
workers meet their problems to- 
day of the rising cost of living, 
_to give them the basis for the 
_ purchasing power, to assure full 
one yon and full employment, 
ere must be (1) an immediate 
rise in wages of at least 20%, (2) 
there must be established a mini- 
mum wage of at least 65 cents an 
hour, and (3) we insist that there 
-be no wage cuts. We are not in 
_1945 going to take wage cuts, and 
-by wage cuts I mean that if your 
hours are reduced you should get 
the same pay for the lesser num- 
_.ber of hours, and if you are 
changing over in a plant from one 
. _kind of work to another, the em- 
. ployer cannot say, “I have got to 
_ give you the wages you got in 
1942 for this peacetime product.” 
We are goimg to keep the wages 
“Swe have today, and our slogan 
‘'should be “NO WAGE CUTS,” 
. (4) we want immediate enact- 
-'ment of Federal legislation that 
~ will grant unemployment com- 
- pensation benefits in addition to 
- ‘those the men get from the States 
“to meet the burning issues of to- 
- day with the mass layoffs, and 
that will also grant unemploy- 
‘ment compensation for groups 
such as the maritime workers 
who have no protection at all to- 
‘day. 
"Now, that program is not one 
“just designed for the CIO or 
“merely for wage earners as a 
‘group. We have got to impress 
all the people, but only after we 
have mobilized the full strength 
‘and support of the CIO that the 
‘program is designed to protect 
the interests of the entire nation. 


It is not these large corpora- 
tions that are taking all this 
money on the national income 
who are going to protect the in- 
terests of the nation, but it is the 
common people, and primarily 
those who are organized in the 
unions, who understand the prob- 
lem best of all. 

Now, in pushing our program, 
there is always going to be the 
temptation that it is so easy to get 
it changed by strikes. All you 
have to do is just to threaten to 
strike and come to terms, be- 
cause conditions are such that the 
Government usually quails and 
weakens before strikes. That’s 
true. The Government officials 
do weaken in the face of strikes. 
There’s no question about that. 
That’s what makes it so horrible 
to deal with some of those offi- 
cials in Washington. That’s no 
answer for us, because one thing 
is clear, that until there is final 
victory over the Japanese, our 
slogan still must be, not merely 
in words, but in deed, “There 
shall be no strikes.” 

Of course, that may seem the 
harder way. It is so much harder 
to go down that path than it is 
to just strike and get your de- 
mands. But whether it is harder 
or not, how can anyone who reads 
the papers, as you do, see the 
wounded and dying on the battle- 
fronts, as you, as no other group 
outside of our warriors them- 
selves see, even contemplate for a 
moment that there shall be a stop- 
page of work until there is com- 
plete victory. 


I know there is plenty of provo- 
cation from the employers. Sure. 
Because they want us to strike. 
They are laying the basis and 
groundwork for our destruction. 
That is what they want, and in 
their sure way they are out to 
destroy the labor movement in 
this country, if we drop or renege 
for a moment on our. no-strike 
pledge. But, on the other hand, 
it is not really so difficult, in- 
stead of going down the path of 
strikes, to pursue the path of po- 
litical action to get the objectives 
which we and all decent-minded 
citizens in this country want to- 
day. It is not so difficult. We 
proved in 1944 that the CIO and 
its membership understand what 
political action really means. We 
|\demonstrated that we understood 
what that meant, just as we knew 
what it means to organize in the 
trade unions in 1937. 

We demonstrated that we could 
enlist the support of other pro- 
gressive groups by mobilizing the 
entire nation behind President 
Roosevelt. That is the task that 
we have today. Never before has 
the need for political action been 
as strong, as poignant, as it is to- 
day. It was easier in. November, 
1944, when you had as a symbol 
President Roosevelt. Today it is 
more difficult. It is not a case of 
election. It is with regard to spe- 
cific action which Congress must 
take, that the public officials in 
Washington must. take. But the 
medium remains the same. 


If the people in the country be- 
come determined. to get a change 
in the national wage policy, and 
with that if we teach the common 
people there is tied in the demand 
not for the future but for today, 
of full employment and full pro- 
duction through the reconversion 
period and into the post-war, I 
am convinced, as are all the lead- 
ers of the CLIO, that nothing can 
stop the CIO and the common 
people from marching forward to 
a decent world,-one full of peace, 
unity in this country among pro- 
gressive groups, unity among the 
nations of the world, so that we 
really can have freedom and 
democracy. . 


Karl H. Lehman Elected 
by Schroder Banking 


Karl H. Lehman has been elect- 
ed Assistant Treasurer of J. 








Henry Schroder Banking Corpo- 
ration and Schroder Trust Com- 
pany, 46 William Street, New 
York City, it is announced. 


Export Freight Up 9% 


Export freight, excluding coal 
and grain, handled through United 
States ports in May totaled 185,- 
722 cars compared with 170,487 
cars in the same month last year, 
an increase of 9%, according to 
the Manager of Port Traffic of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, who further announced: 

Export grain unloaded at the 
ports in May totaled 16,821 cars 
compared with 3,443 in May, 1944, 
a gain of 389%. 

Railroads handled 901 carloads 
of coastal freight in May, 1945, 
compared with 410 in the same 
month of 1944, a rise of 120%. 

The total of 203,444 cars of ex- 
port and coastal freight, excluding 
coal, handled through the ports 


in May this year represented an 
average daily unloading of 6,563 
cars. This was the fourth con- 
secutive month that average un- 


Halsey Stuart & Co. Offers 
Texas & Pacific Bonds 


A group headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., was the high 
bidder July 11 for $39,000,000 
Texas and Pacific Ry. general and 
refunding mortgage bonds, series 
E, as 3%s. The bonds, due July 
1, 1985, were immediately re- 
offered, subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval, 
at 1004%% and accrued. interest 
from July 1. 

The proceeds from the sale, to- 
gether with treasury funds 
needed, will be applied to the re- 
demption of all the company’s 
$40,956,000 outstanding general 
and refunding mortgage 5% 


bonds. These comprise $14,252,- 
000 series Bs and $16,704,000 
series Cs, to be redeemed on or 





loadings have exceeded 6,000 cars 
daily. 








before next October 1, and $10,- 
000,000 series Ds, to be redeemed 
on or before next December 1. 
The company holds in the treas- 
ury an additional $6,730,000 series 
D bonds which it will agree to 


surrender for canceuation, but 
will receive the right to issue, at 
its request, $6,000,000 of general 
and refunding mortgage bonds of 
one or more series other than 
series E. 

The Texas and Pacific Ry. op- 
erates 1,884 miles of railroad, the 
principal lines of which are from 
New Orleans to El Paso, from 


| Marshall, Texas, to Texarkana, 


Texas, and from Ft. Worth, via 
Sherman, to Texarkana, Texas. 
Abilene and Dallas in Texas, and 
Shreveport and Alexandria in 
Louisiana, are other important 
centers served. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of i= 30, 1945 
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Including Domestic and Foreign 


Branc 





(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 


LIABILITIES 





Casu anp Due From BANKS AND 
ne ee ae ee ee 


U. S, Government OBLIGATIONS 
(Direct or Futty GuARANTEED) . 


Os.ications oF OTHER FEDERAL 
AGENCIES . .. et phe a 


State AND MuniciPa SEcuRITIES 
Orn Secontries. . . . 5... « 


Loans, Discounts, AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES. . . Te ae 


Reat Estate Loans anp SEcuRITIES 


Customers’ LIABILITY FOR 
ACCEPTANCES, . .°. 
> +. 


TOCK IN FEDERAL Reserve Bank 


OQwnNersHiP oF INTERNATIONAL 
BankInG CORPORATION . . 6 ¢ 


Dave Pameteke i ics’ SA KS 
Irems 1n TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES , 
Oruner Assets .... 


$870,233,996 


2,450,211,199 


38,439,135 
146,610,633 
65,333,640 


1,133,553,536 


5,890,196 


4,388,066 
6,000,000 


7,000,000 
30,416,215 
15,935,264 

2,183,465 





We a 6 ie ek oka 


- $4,776,195,345 








Deposits . Eade Spray Pk 
(IncLupes Unitep States War 
Loan Deposit $888,508,473) 


LIABILITY ON ACCEPT- 
ANCES AND BILLs. 
Less: Own Accept- 
ANCES IN Portrouio 5,412,813 


. $4,503,103,517 


$11,222,858 be. 
5,810,045. 


RESERVES FOR: 


UnearnepD Discount AnD. OTHER 
Unearwep Income .” 2 or". % 


INTEREST, TAXES, OTHER ACCRUED 
Pave, Oe: ak we ee 


DOVER ae ab ks ho: eee 
CapiraL . «. « « « $77,500,000 
SurpLos .. . . «e 122,500,600 
Unpivipep Prorirs . 35,795,424 235,795,424 

| erie ye 


1,779,534 


25,678,825 
4,030,000 











Figures of foreign branches are included as of June 25, 1945, except those 
for enemy-eecupied branches which are prior to cecupation but less reserves. 


$1,122,797,592 of United States Government Obligations and- $16,664,562 of other assets-are deposited 
to secure $1,023,393.536 of Fublic and Trust Deposits.and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


Chairman of the Board 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 


Vice-Chairman of the Board 
W. Ranpo.pu BurceEss 





President 
Wm. Gace Brapy, Jr. 
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Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1945 





ASSETS 
Casu anpD Due rrom Banks... . 
U: S. GoverNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
(Direct or Futty GuARANTEED) 
Loans AND ADVANCES ... . 
Rea Estate Loans anp SECURITIES . 
Stock 1n Feperat Reserve BANK. . 
Dun Panes’ <a es Ti Ck 
Orner Reat Estate . ° 
Ovum AGEETS... . «0 e 
PU. kamen, ce we ehales eee 


$74,108,619 of United States Government Obligations are deposited to sec 
United States War Loan Deposit and for other purposes required or permitted 


. 
(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 


$ 25,305,240 


156,193,703 
4,578,712 
5,692,931 

600,000 
3,392,240 
114,091 
2,436,046 
$198,312,963 


LIABILITIES 
ERIN. ix5 ak. aig wh 
(Inctupes Unirep States War 
Loan Depostr $72,420,326) 
ON 5 Se SE ee 8 
Capirar . . . . « « .$10,000,000 
SuRPLUS.. .- + -+-«- «© « 10,000,000 
6,878,357 


. « $167,409,405 
4,025,201 


Unpivivep Prorirs . . . 26,878,357 


Total » «6 3 w@ wo © © « $198,312,963 


the 
law. 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPCSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


Chairman of the Board 
Gorpon S. RentTscHLeR 


Prestdent 
Linpsay BrapFrorD 
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A Stifling Tendency 


(Continued from page 187) 

This method of keeping NASD membership at large in 
ignorance of executive purposes arouses our antipathy. 

Clearly the “two years” study which gave rise to these 
recommended amendments was undertaken with certain 
specific objects in view. What are these objects? 

What would be done with these new self enlisted 
powers if compulsory registration became a reality? How 
much control will a man retain over his own employees? 
How much control will the NASD assume and along what 
lines? 

Will the compensation of salesmen continue to be the 
subject of contract, or will its measure be fixed by some 
regulatory fiat? How about the soliciting of customers, will 
that be contrary to the “professional” status with which the 
securities field is to be daubed? 

And traders, how are they to be converted into “profes- 
sionals,” and why? 


Characterizing the services rendered by over-the-coun- 
ter dealers as of a “professional nature,’ Mr. Fulton goes on 
to say: 

“This professional recognition rightly should be en- 
joyed not only by firms themselves but by the individuals 
engaged in the business.” 

Tricky words, we call it. We have heard no clamoring 
amongst the rank and file for this doubtful recognition, and 


. »» Speaking of professional care, the proposed remedy may re- 


sult in many demised patients. 
Remedy for what? 
Here we have it in the words of Mr. Fulton: 
“It means, also, that those few individuals whose prac- 
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Harris Trast and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


- Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1945 








Resources 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks__$128,644,431.50 
U.S. Treasury Bills and Certificates__ 86,888,635.70 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes__ 153,462,321.21 
State and Municipal Securities 35,235,168.60 
Other Bonds and Securities 42,584,604.61 
Loans and Discounts 110,605,582.69 

600,000.00 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
and .Letters of Credit 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


168,937.83 
2,207,162.14 





$560 396,844.28 
Liabilities 


$ 8,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
1,826,745.24 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits _ 


Reserves for Contingencies, Taxes, 
Interest, Etc. 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Demand Deposits __$496,938,746.98 
Time Deposits ____ 30,970,868.61 


$ 21,826,745.24 





10,491,545.62 
168,937.83 


927,909,615.59 





$560,396,844.28 


$118,970,000 of U. S. Government obligations and $300,000 of 
State and Municipal Securities are pledged to secure $102,027,- 
721.75 of United States Government Deposits and $14,615,178.03 
of Trust- Deposits, and -to-qualify for fiduciary powers. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








tices do not conform to standards commonly observed in the 
financial community are to be subject to more careful scru- 
tiny and surveillance.” 

Observe the sequence of events. 

Based upon an alleged claim that it is without knowl- 
edge of the practices in the securities field, the Governors 
of the NASD burdened its members with an elaborate series 
of questionnaires, ostensibly to gain that knowledge. 


Supplied with the answers, Mr. Fulton now tells us that 
a few individuals do not conform with the commonly ob- 
served standards. Isn’t it a fact that in the absence of Utopia, 
regardless of the law, this will always exist? 

The vice of the proposed amendments lies in that they 
are calculated to regiment all pertinent employees, traders, 
partners, and officers of member firms. They penalize on a 
broad scale the innocent for those few who may be guilty, 
when as to the latter the law is sufficient and adequately im- 
plemented to bring them to justice. 


Bad as is the present harnessing of member firms to 
monopolistic practice and special privilege as a result of the 
Maloney Act, the falseness of the claim of voluntary joinder 
will become even more alarming should compulsory registra- 
tion succeed, since it involves large groups whose views and 
consent have not been solicited, much less obtained. 

If it can be said—and we say it—that members join the 
NASD so that they may get the discounts from existing 
members which would otherwise be denied them, in other 
words, that they aim not to be relegated to the prices charged 
the general public, how can it be true that such action is 
voluntary? Isn’t that special financial consideration a com- 
pelling force, a form of duress by necessity? 

If, cumulatively, there is enforced registration without 
the consent of the registered, all semblance of volition is 
annihilated. 

As we regard the securities field, nothing in its present 
conduct justified such extremity. 

Our effort is to alert all member firms and their per- 
sonnel. Some of these firms may have no salesmen, others 
no partners, still others no officers, and hence feel that in 
some respect they are not immediately involved. They are 
all in it. The problem concerns the whole industry and its 
components should make common cause against it. 

Erase this tendency, which is but another cog in the 
stifling of our free institutions. 

Here they are, the bane of our existence by which our 
liberties are being imperiled—REGULATION, REGISTRA- 
TION, and REGIMENTATION. 





A.'G. Becker & Co. Offers 
Gerber Products Issues 


' An underwriting group headed 
by A. G.-Becker & Co., Inc., of 
Chicago, on July 10 offered to the 
public 15,000 shares of $100 par 
4%% cumulative preferred stock 
and 54,694 shares of $10 par com- 
mon stock of the Gerber Products 
Co. at $103 and $18 a share, re- 
spectively. The company produces 
foods for babies. 

Proceeds of the financing will 
be added to general funds, in 
preparation for a $925,000 ex- 
pansion program, of which about 





$225,000 is expected to be spent 
in the current fiscal year. Plants 
are at Fremont, Mich., and Oak- 
land, Calif. 

The new preferred stock is sub- 
ject to redemption in whole or in 
part at $106 a share until June 30, 
1950, and at prices declining 
thereafter. It will have the ben- 
efit of a sinking fund equivalent 
to $2.50 a share annually begin- 
ning in 1948. 

A quarterly dividend of 21% 
cents a share has been declared 
on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 30 to holders of record 
Sept. 10. 























Buy War Bonds 

















Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and 

Federal Reserve Stock < 
Banking Premises Occupied 


Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Total Capital Funds 
General Reserves 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Interest, etc 
Reserve for Dividends Payable 
Liability Under Acceptances 
DEPOSITS: 


U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 





the FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <>. 


CINCINNATI, OFIO 
Statement as of June 30, 1945 
RESOURCES 


Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 


Commercial, Bank and Savings-_-~~--~~-- RES 4. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve Sfstem 


$62,975,225.27 
121,893,482.35 


14,399,225.58 
60,577,702.75 
3,893,861.41 
11,298.95 
703,201.38 


$264,813,997.69 














199,321,922.08 
49,753,624.54 
107,303.54 


$264,813,997.69 




















Wanted: Cats & Dogs 
By Denver Dealers 


The Rocky Mountain Group of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America and the Bond. 
Club of Denver will hold their 
Annual Frolic in Denver on Aug. 
17, at the Park Hill Country Club. 
As usual the Frolic will feature 
the Jackass Derby and a complete 
rodeo. In the past many dealers 
throughout the country, have 
sent in their “cats and dogs” to be 
distributed as stock prizes for the 
winners in the various events. “All 
we ask,” said Earl M. Scanlan, 
Chairman of the Rocky Mountain 
group of IBA, “is that you send us 
a ‘cat or dog’ that is still living 
and which does not have a pres- 
ent total value of over $10. We 
prefer those with growth possi- 
bilities.” 

So if any dealer wishes to con- 
tribute a prize he should send his 
“kittens or pups” to Earl Scanlan 
or to Ernest E. Stone, President 
of the Bond Club of Denver. 
These prizes will be awarded the 
winners on behalf of the donors. 


Halsey Stuart Group 
Offering Portland Elec. 
Issue of $34,000,000 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
headed a large group of under- 
writers that offered July 11 $34,- 
900,000 Portland General Electric 
Co. first mortgage bonds 34% 
series due 1975, at 102.41% and 
accrued interest from July 1. The 
group won the issue at competi- 
tive bidding on July 9 on a bid 
of 101.177. 

Net proceeds from the bonds, 
together with $4,000,000 to be re- 
ceived from a bank loan, and 
other company funds, will be ap- 
plied to the redemption on next 
Oct. 1, at 102%, of all the out- 
standing $39,565,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage gold 4%% 
bonds. The bank loan is a 2% 
loan for ten years. 


The bonds are regularly re- 
deemable at prices ranging from 
105.95% for the period ending 
June 30, 1946, to par for the 12- 
month period beginning July 1, 
1974. They are also redeemable 
for purposes of the sinking fund 
or replacement fund and in other 
special cases at special redemp- 
tion prices ranging from 102.50% 
for the year ending June 30, 1946, 
to par for the last year. ' 


Goldman Sachs & Co. 
Offers Champ. Paper Secs. 


Offering of $13,000,000 3% de- 
bentures due July 15, 1965, at 
102142% and accrued interest and 
100,000 shares of $4.50 no par cu- 
mulative preferred stock at $105 
per share and accrued dividends 
of The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co. is being made today, July 12. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. heads an 
underwriting group that is offer- 
ing the debentures and the com- 
pany is offering the preferred 
stock in exchange for outstanding 
6% preferred. Any shares of the - 
new $4.50 preferred not issued in 
exchange will be purchased by 
the underwriters, » 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures will be used to 
redeem $10,500,000 of 354% first 
mortgage bonds due 1957; to pre- 
pay $650,000 of notes due in 1946 
and 1947; and the balance, to- 
gether with treasury funds, will 
be used in connection with the 
exchange and redemption of the 
6% preferred stock. 

Holders of the 6% preferred, 
until July 19, may exchange their 
shares for new $4.50 preferred on 
the basis of valuing the former 
at $110.9344 per share and the 
new preferred at $105.31% per 
share. Allocations will be made 
if more 6% shares are deposited 
for exchange than there are new 
preferred shares available and 
any $6 shares not exchanged will 
be redeemed at $110 and accrued 
dividends. 
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SEC Holds Meeting 


(Continued from page 189) 


bond buyer ought to have a 
pretty good idea of both sides of 
the market. The big municipal 
buyers are apt to know all that 
needs to be known. When you 
get to the occasional purchaser, or 
trustee, it seems to me only fair 
that he should know what the 
market is. The SEC feels that the 
same assurance of validity of price 
will exist for municipals as now 
exists for non-municipals. You 
(the dealers) don’t want any- 
thing. We (the SEC) want some- 
thing. But we don’t know just 
how to do it.” 

Chairman Purcell invited sug- 
gestions from the industry rela- 
tive to rules which the SEC 
might promulgate to regulate 
trading in municipal bonds. 
Those present were told frankly 
that the SEC knows it wants to 
do something, but doesn’t know 
how to do it. Chairman Purcell 
suggested that some of the visit- 
ors might, following the meeting, 
set down in writing recommenda- 
tions for the benefit of the SEC, 
and Representative Wolverton, at 
whose suggestion the meeting 
had been called, said: “Any 
general conclusions that consti- 
tuted advances on the problem 
would help.” Such recommenda- 
tions will be prepared on behalf 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Municipal Bond 
Club of New York. 

_. David M. Wood, toward the 
close of the meeting, expressed 
disappointment with its accom- 
plishments, but Mr. Purcell ob- 
jected, saying: “I don’t agree 
with that. I think we have got 
quite a lot out of this meeting.” 
Sees “Disclosure Rule” 
While the discussion was almost 
‘entirely confined to the effects of 
the proposed Rule X-15C1-10 
and alternative approaches, B. 
Winthrop Pizzini of the National 
Security Traders Association ex- 
pressed his opinion towards the 
end of the session that “the SEC 
would like a disclosure rule on 
corporate’ securities,’ and he 
wanted the SEC to understand 
that its efforts in that direction 
. will be “unalterably opposed.” 
~~ Summarizing for the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of 
Ahe United States, Joseph F. Clark 
of Chicago said: “We strongly 
oppose the proposed rule because 
we believe there is no recognized 
market for municipal bonds.” 

Mr. Purcell told the group that 
the SEC “would not want to ad- 

“‘vocate any rule which would 
hamper municipal finances, un- 
less it was for the purpose of 
preventing widespread fraud,” 
but Mr. Clark expressed appre- 
hension that “if the SEC adopts 
this rule it is an opening wedge 
‘to encroach on municipal finance, 
to control the secondary market,” 
and he added: “We don’t like it. 
We're fearful of it.” 

One of the private participants 
of the discussion stated plainly 

-that the municipalities would 


made by the Treasury in the 
early stages of planning an In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
Bank, 

The SEC made it clear that it: 
now wishes ‘to take counsel with | 
the industry, and spokesmen of 
the IBA, the National Security 
Traders Association, the Munici- 
pal Bond Club of New York, and 
others, in turn expressed their 
wish to consult with the SEC on 
any proposed rule affecting the 
business of their respective mem- 
berships. 

Weigold Sees Competition Stifled 

The brunt of presenting the in- 
dustry’s views during the meet- 
ing was borne by Charles E, 
Weigold and David Wood, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Municipal 
Bond Club of New York, but each 
of these was staunchly supported 
at one point or another by virtu- 
ally all of the SEC’s guests. In 
his summary Mr. Weigold told 
the SEC representatives: (“We 
are right back of you for prose- 
cuting fraud. I am not in favor 
of the suggested rule that Mr. 
Treanor proposes. I can see any 
number of doubtful cases. The 
proposal will do a tremendous 
amount of damage. It will stifle 
completition. The present sys- 
tem of municipal bond trading is 
a fine system, with prices ham- 
mered down competitively. You 
want as much buying: power in 
the market as possible.” 

Mr. Treanor suggested that per- 
haps a way around the objections 
being voiced to compulsory dis- 
closure in the case of all munici- 
pals would be to require dealers 
to inform customers of quotations 
“as reported in some _ public 
source like the ‘Wall Street 
Journal.’ A rule might well say 
that the principle is carried out 
if that is done.” Mr. Treanor 
said he was “simply confining 
myself to publicly quoted issues.” 

Mr. Weigold then asked: “Then 
what would you do with other 
bonds?” 

“I don’t know. I hoped the in- 
dustry would suggest a simple 
method,” Mr. Treanor answered. 

“What bickering would be 
brought forth,” commented Mr. 
Weigold. “You'll lower compe- 
tition.” 

“I know dealers who say the 
market will be much stronger,” 
Mr. Treanor answered, and then 
he asked: “How are municipals 
different from any other secur- 
ity?” When Mr. Weigold pointed 
out the differences, Mr. Treanor 
said: “I don’t want to cover the 
water front.” In suggesting a 
rule to cover only part of the 
field, Mr. Treanor said he had in 
mind “learning and _ applying 
gradually,” to which Mr. Weigold 
rejoined: “It seems to me you 
are going on a fishing expe- 
dition.” 

Mr. Treanor maintained that 
many people do not realize that it 
is today illegal to sell a security 
at a price not in reasonable rela- 


Re Be 
prosecuted for criminal fraud, | 
Mr. Treanor said: “Only two} 
cases in municipals.” 


Despite the fact that the IBA 
had not been consulted until after 
public circulation of the proposed 
Rule X-15C1-10, Mr. Davis said 
he wanted it known that since 
then the IBA has “worked at it 
in good faith, although we have 
net been able to discover a for- 
mula.” 

Those Present 

No member of Congress was 
present, but in addition to repre- 
sentatives of the SEC, those pres- 
ent at the meeting included the 
following: 

Hazen S. Arnold, Chairman, 
Municipal Committee, IBA; A. G. 
Davis, IBA, Chicago; Dudley C. 
Smith, IBA, Chicago; Chas. E. 
Weigold, Municipal Bond Club of 
New York; David M. Wood, New 
York; Arnold Frye, New York; 





Edward E. Parsons Jr., NSTA, 
Cleveland, Ohio; L. Walter Demp- 
sey, Municipal Bond Club of New 
York; Russell M. Dotts, NSTA, 
Philadelphia; J. -W. Kingsbury, 
NSTA, Chairman, Municipal 
Committee (New Orleans, La.); 
Earl E. Hageman, The League of 
Municipalities, Dayton, Ohio; B. 
Winthrop Pizzini, NSTA, New 
York City; Joseph F. Clark, Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of United States and Canada, 
Chicago; Edward Boyd Jr., Mu- 
nicipal Bond Club, Philadelphia 
(IBA); Thos. Graham, First Vice- 
President, National Security 
Traders Association; Sanders 
Shanks, “The Daily Bond Buyer”; 
Herbert M. Bratter, “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle.” 


Following the meeting Mr. Wei- 
gold observed to “The Chronicle” 
representative: “If the SEC had 


the proposed rule in 1942, that 
rule would never have been for- 
mulated. The more that is 
brought out about the practical 
end of the business, the more it 
will be evident that regulation of 
municipal bond trading is unwise 
and apt to result in tremendous 
damage to State and municipal 
financing. It is axiomatic that 
any regulation of transactions in 
municipals is regulation of the 
primary market for municipals. 
Of course we are all opposed to 
fraud and want to see ‘fraud 
prosecuted in every instance.” 
Mr. Davis, summarizing for 
“The Chronicle” his views ef the 
accomplishments of the meeting, 
stated: “I think the meeting has 
been worthwhile as an g@ppor- 


tunity for open and fair discus- 
sion. Maybe, eventually, ad- 
ditional good will result from this 





had us down before it circulated 


meeting.” 
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$124,799,846.84 
508,936,053.92 
23,126,761.89 
219,776,611.30 
910,526.26 
53,582.94 
475,328.24 
2,231,765.68 


$380,3 10,477.07 





- $15,000,000.00 


35,000,000.00 
4,389,901.36 


$54,389,901.36 
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Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 


, 6,162,676.24 
. 600,000.00 
, 705,536.12 
. 4,831,130.72 

813,621,232.63 


$880,310,477.07 





United States Government obligations carried at $270,358,665.70 in the above statement are 
pledged to secure United States Government deposits of $255,559,190.76 and other public and 
trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


"need to be convinced that the 

' ‘frauds in this field of securities 
‘marketing are sufficient in num-" 
_ ber to justify setting up new SEC 
‘machinery, before they will sup- 
‘ port such machinery. 


tionship to the current market. 
He cited two criminal law cases: 

Charles Hughes & Co., and U. S. 
vs. Pandolpho, in the Tenth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 


Question of Market Value 








Want to Be Consulted 
»» Several persons present at the 
meeting called the SEC’s atten- 
| tion to the fact that the original 
_pro Rule X-15C1-10 had 
«been circulated without previ- 
ously consulting those leaders of 
‘the industry who should have 
“been consulted and who are now 
“belatedly being consulted. For 
vexample, David M. Wood said he 


-Knew of no municipality, no in- | 


“vestment banking association, or 
no municipal bond club which 
ihad been consulted by the SEC 


prior to circulating the proposed‘ 


‘rule. “I haven’t found anyone 
‘who was consulted,” he added. 
Thus it would appear the SEC in 
this matter committed the same 
error of diplomacy which was 





A. G. Davis of Chicago, speak- 
ing for the Investment Bankers 
Association, repeatedly raised 
the objection that “market value” 
—the SEC’s criterion—and true 
value “are two different things.” 
But Mr. Purcell disagreed with 
this, saying that there is only one 
value, the “market value.” The 
Chairman held that the SEC’s 
rule would have a two-fold pur- 
pose: It would serve as a basis 
for injunctions and it would serve 
for revocation of the licenses of 
resistered dealers. 

Mr. Wood objected to burden- 
ing some 99% of the industry in a 
futile effort to prevent 1% from 
committing fraud. 





When pressed as to how many 
dealers in municipals SEC has 
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A Clarified Labor Policy Needed 


(Continued from first page) 


to understand that we still have 
in our midst an _ indefatigable 
group of experimenters who dwell 
in some Utopian dreamland and 
whose objectives are continuing 
government control, permanent 
regimentation and _ restrictive 
measures under which initiative, 
liberty and progress could not 
survive. Fortunately, we have 
abundant evidence, particularly 
as expressed through Congress, 
that our people have their feet 
on the ground and are determined 
to preserve our free institutions 
and our democratic processes. At 
the same time, we cannot afford 
to be indifferent to the small 
group of planners who have 
learned nothing from our bitter 
experiences of the thirties. 

As I see it, there are two post- 
war problems that are paramount 
to all others. One is the devel- 
opment of a post-war tax pro- 
gram which will facilitate the 
free flow of venture capital and 
will provide the necessary incen- 
tives to the stimulation of private 
enterprise and thus enable us to 
achieve maximum production and 
maximum employment. The other 
is the development of a national 
labor policy which will deal 
wisely and adequately with the 
complex labor relations of this 
great industrial nation. 

Under the private enterprise 
system this country has grown, in 
a relatively brief span of history, 
from a loosely-knit group of col- 
onies, depending primarily upon 
agriculture for their livelihood, 
into the greatest industrial coun- 
try the world has ever known. 
As part of this development, the 
industrial worker has come to 
occupy a position of importance 
equal to that of the agricultural 
worker. This has profoundly in- 
fluenced political trends. It is a 
competitive relationship which 


has its reflection in governmental 
policies, with an impact upon 
agricultural prices on the one 





hand and upon industrial wages 
on the other hand. 

Recently I have commented 
upon some aspects of the post- 
war problem of taxation. I wish 
to reiterate here that the current 
agitation for a lengthening of the 
holding period of the capital 
gains tax as a means of con- 
trolling inflation is illogical. It 
fails to distinguish between cause 
and effect. Its adoption would 
aggravate the existing scarcity of 
capital assets and result, there- 
fore, in higher prices. I am un- 
alterably opposed to any such 
change. 

The excess profits tax is a war- 
created emergency tax which 
serves two important purposes: 
(1) it takes the profit out of war 
and (2) it provides much needed 
revenue to help finance the war. 
Under normal conditions it would 
prove a vicious and dangerous 
method of taxation. It is indeed 
gratifying to note that the Dough- 
ton Reconversion Tax Bill has 
been adopted by the House and 
sent to the Senate... This action 
is an indication of The desire of 
Congress “to encourage timely re- 
conversion and vigorous business 
expansion.” The proposed modi- 
fications deserve your full and 
immediate support. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will soon 
recognize that a major contribu- 
tion to reconversion could be 
made by a clear-cut definition of 
Congressional post-war tax pol- 
icy. The most needed revision 
is, of course, complete elimina- 
tion of the excess profits tax at 
the end of the war. 


Problem of Post-War Labor Policy 

But it is my purpose chiefly dat 
this time to focus attention upon 
certain phases of our post-war 
national labor policy. It is en- 
tirely appropriate that this vital 
subject be discussed by those of 
us who speak for the financial 


institutions of the country and 
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whose relationship is so close to 
investors and potential investors 
who will supply the capital that 
will be required for the develop- 
ment of a sound post-war econ- 
omy. No longer is labor policy a 
matter of private controversy be- 
tween employer and employee. 
Our national labor policy not only 
affects the nation’s business en- 
terprises which utilize the facili- 
ties of our markets for the dis- 
tribution of their securities; but, 
more particularly, our national 
labor policy has a direct bearing 
upon the price at which goods 
and services will be made avail- 
able to the public; it has, also, 
a direct relation to the level of 
employment and, in turn, to con- 
sumer purchasing power. It is 
one of the important elements in 
the effort to hold the line against 
dangerous inflation of prices. 


Labor problems today and to- 
morrow stand on a new footing. 
The historical approach is of 
value but, because of the rapidity 
of social changes in the last 
decade, it cannot serve as a guide 
to future policy. “Since the first 
World War, students of political 
and social economy have recog- 
nized and accepted the worker 
movement through the world, ac- 
celerated as it has been through 
union organization. Great prog- 
ress has been made in social 
thinking on the position of labor 
in our economic structure. 


It is an historical fact that since 
the beginning of the capitalistic 
era labor has had to fight for its 
concessions from management. 
This is not to minimize the fact 
that labor has had many staunch 
friends in management and that 
industrial statesmanship of a high 
order has constantly and effec- 
tively assisted labor in its aspira- 
tions. Through organization, 
labor has risen slowly to a posi- 
tion in which it has established 
rights in bargaining for wages 
and social betterment. At the end 
of World War I the total mem- 
bership of recognized unions was 
reported at approximately four 
million. Today the figure is esti- 
mated at about 14 million. The 
bargaining power, the political 





power of labor, has developed | be realized under the mass pro- 
with this growth in organization. | duction System, as they should 


Labor’s Goals Recognized 
During the last decade and un- 
der the leadership: of a’ sympa- 
thetic Administration, many of 
the earlier goals of the workers 
have been recognized as a matter 


‘of law and a widespread appre- 


ciation of the human values in 
industrial relations has devel- 
oped. Mr. Elmo Roper, who con- 
ducts the “Fortune Magazine” 
polls, has made a survey designed 
to find out what labor really 
wants. After much processing of 
answers to a wide variety of 
questions, it was determined that 
labor wanted four things, the first 
of which was security; not the 
security provided by Government 
aid, but rather the right to work 
regularly at reasonably good 
wages in the employ of private 
industry. The second desire was 
for the chance to advance, to go 
from one job to a better job. The 
third was a more intangible de- 
sire and one which has frequently 
received too little consideratiort. 
It is a desire to be treated as a 
human being and not as a pay- 
roll number. The worker wants 
the respect of his employer, his 
fellow workmen and his neigh- 
bors. The fourth desire could be 
described as a social conscious- 
ness, a confidence that he is 
doing a good job that needs to 
be done; a feeling that he plays 
an essential role in his commu- 
nity. 

In part, we have witnessed ‘the 
attainment of these objectives of 
labor. In the adoption of social 
security legislation, the principle 
of providing security within the 
framework of private industry 
has been established. This legis- 
lation has been subject to criti- 
cism primarily on the details of 
its provisions rather than on its 
objectives. Much progress has 
been made in this direction 
through the growing and wide- 
spread adoption of company pen- 
sion plans which have been en- 
couraged by special tax benefits. 


If the workers’ aspirations 
which I have mentioned are to 
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be, we must use our best leader- 
ship, both in the field of manage- 
ment and in the field of labor. 
The question is partly a moral 
one and it calls for spiritual 
leadership as well as industrial 
statesmanship. 


More and more it is realized 
that in our economy maximum 
production must be attained to 
produce maximum employment 
and that the wages of labor pro- 
vide an increasingly large market 
for the products of our manufac- 
turers. The problem for the in- 
dustrialist is to develop efficiency 
of-operation and to produce and 
distribute a volume of goods and 
services which will permit the 
absorption of a higher basic 
hourly wage rate without a com- 
mensurate increase in the end 
product price. 


War-Time Labor Conditions 


What are the facts as to wages, 
hours and costs of living during 
this war period? Average weekly 
earnings in all manufacturing in- 
dustries, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, have 
increased from $27.7 per week 
for January, 1941, to $47.5 per 
week for March, 1945. A part of 
this increase comes from the fact 
that there has been an increase 
of 15'2% in the number of hours 
worked per week. The greater 
part of the war-time advance in 
weekly take-home pay has come, 
however, from a 514%2% increase 
in hourly earnings. Average 
hourly earnings in January, 1941, 
were 68.9 cents. The latest fig- 
urges, those for March, 1945, show 
an average of 104.5 cents. 


There has been much discus- 
sion about changes in the cost of 
living during the war period. 
Representatives of labor have 
sharply disputed the Bureau of 
Labor index, claiming that the in- 
crease in cost of living between 
Janury, 1941, and December, 1943, 
amounted to at least 43.5%, 


against a Bureau of Labor Statis-4 


tics figure of 23.4%. Under the 


President’s direction, a technical ° 


committee headed by Dr. Wesley 
C. Mitchell was requested to re- 
view the Bureau of Labor figures 
and to determine what changes or 
improvements should be made in 
the index. Bureau of Labor find- 


ings, based upon the Public Com-— 


mittee report, led to the conclu- . 


sion that between January, 1941, 
and October, 1944, there had 
been an over-all increase in the 


cost of living of urban workers — 


in small as well as large cities 
of 2912%. The Public Commit- 
tee’s report concludes that while 


prices have risen they have not 


risen as rapidly as the hourly 
compensation of wage earners, 
with the result that real hourly 
wages, that 
power of hourly wages, is slightly 
higher today than 
i941. This net gain may be ex- 
pected to persist and, perhaps 


over a period of time, to increase. 


Peace Economy Requires More 
Efficiency 


The emvhasis, as we approach. 
reconversion and the reestablish- 
ment of a peace-time economy, 


must be on efficiency and volume 
of production rather than on a 
reduction of hourly wages. It 
would be quite unrealistic to look 
for any broad downward revision 


of basic hourly wage rates. after 


the war. No doubt, as workers 
shift from industry to industry, 


there will be some down-grading, 


Equally without doubt, there will 
be some shrinkage in the weekly. 


is the purchasing. 


in January,’ 





pay envelope as a result of the) | 


elimination of overtime and of. 
the probable tendency for weelk 


‘try to reestablish a 40-hour wee 
in the interests of full employ 
ment, but the increases in basic 
hourly wages fought for asl 
-established by labor during the 
war period will, on the average 
hold or tend to increase moder- 
ately. I make this statement be- 
cause I believe that this country 
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hhas come to accept a permanent 
advance in the position of labor 
in our social and economic struc- 
ture. 
During the war 
| played a vital role. It has suc- 
| eessfully provided our armed 
forces with the vast quantities of 
material and services which were 
la prerequisite to the defeat of 
| Germany and we have every con- 
fidence that it will continue the 
| flow of supplies needed to expe- 
) dite final defeat of Japan. 


With this over-all accomplish- 
ment, however, has come a drop 
| in the efficiency of the operation 
| of the individual unit. It is esti- 
‘mated that six million persons— 
| older men, mothers and young 
boys and girls ordinarily in train- 
| ing and education—have been 
‘drawn into industry for patriotic 
reasons to meet the acute man- 
power shortages in vital war in- 
dustries. Their inclusion in the 
labor force has contributed to the 
lower standard of efficiency. 
Many of these persons will be 
dropped from active employment 
after the war. 


.In spite of the spectacular in- 
crease in the volume of produc- 
tion and in the nature of goods 
produced by individual plants, 
the proportion of wages and sal- 
aries has continued relatively 
‘stable at approximately one-half 
of the business receipts. Under 
the excess profits tax and under 
the intensity of the war effort, 
there has been a tendency for 
management to concentrate upon 
meeting the military require- 
ments on a volume basis with not 
as much regard for costs as would 


be the case in normal times. 
The post-war elimination of the 
excess profits tax will force 


labor has 


management to adopt far more 
rigid standards of operation. 


Business Attitude to Labor 
Constructive 


I have met from day to day 
with industrialists and heads of 
large and small enterprise from 
every section of the nation, and 
I can assure this audiertce that, 
with very few exceptions, the 
attitude of our business men to- 
ward the cause of labor is most 
constructive and forward-looking. 
The usual comment by such busi- 
ness men is in this vein: There 
are distinct advantages to the na- 
tional economy in a generous 
wage policy, but we must get 
back our pre-war efficiency, for 
due to lack of efficiency the direct 
wage cost per unit of production 
is entirely too high. We must 
reach maximum volume of high 
quality goods at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to the consumer, for 
only through large-scale produc- 
tion can we reach maximum em- 
ployment. 

To maintain a large volume of 
production in a peace-time econ- 
omy, there must be a mass pur- 
chasing power sufficient to ab- 
sorb the products of industry. 
Mass purchasing power is repre- 
sented by the accumulated sav- 
ings and more particularly by the 
current income of all our people. 
Let me digress for a moment to 
underline the relationship  be- 
tween the wages of labor and 
total purchasing power. National 
income for 1944 has been esti- 
mated at 160.7 billion dollars. Of 
this amount, the total of indus- 
trial wages and salaries paid was 
116.0 billion dollars, or 93%. In 
other words, I want to make it 


clear that when we talk of con- 
sumer purchasing power we are, 
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Direct and Fully Guaranteed___ 


Bankers’ Acceptances and 
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Other Bonds and Investments 
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Banking Houses 


329,793.50* 








Other Real Estate 
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1,269,317.68 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Receivable. 





Other Assets 
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$1,592,331,713.92 


Securities carried at $428,382,141.17 in the foregoing 
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Member Federal 
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to a very large degree, talking 
about the purchasing power, the 
wages of the American worker. 
Never in our history has cur- 
rent and accumulated purchasing 
power of the country equalled 
present record levels. 
beginning of the war, national 
income has advanced 127%. Be- 
cause of heavy war taxation, 
spendable income has increased 
103%. Because of the lack of 
goods, especially durable goods, 


for civilian consumption and the 
restriction of service during the 
war, the percentage of spendable 


Since the 





income actually flowing into con- 


sumer expenditures dropped from 
91% in 1939 to 71% last year. 
Net savings of individuals in- 
creased from 1939 through 1944 
by 129.7 billion dollars, an aver- 
age for the six-year period of 
over $21 billion per annum. It is 
estimated by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission that the 
current liquid buying power held 
by individuals on March 31, 1945, 
amounted to about $154 billion. 
This includes cash, time and ue- 


mand deposits and Government 
bonds. The latter should not be 
regarded as subject to early liqui- 
dation, but the figure is indica- 





tive of the tremendous accumu- 
lated purchasing power which 
will tend to accelerate the flow of 
goods and services as they be- 
come available during the recon- 
version period. I must empha- 
size that accumulated savings 
should not be relied upon except 
as the existence of large accumu- 
lated reserves will tend to stimu- 
late the expenditure of a larger 
proportion of current income. 
The most important post-war 
goal is the attainment and main- 
tenance of a high degree of pur- 
chasing power out of current 

(Continued on page 220) ~* 
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A Clarified Labor Policy Needed 


(Continued from page 219) 


preduction. This must depend 
unon efficiency, volume and the | 
maintenance of a selling price at 
a level which 
attract consumer purchases. 


Clarification of Labor Policy 
Needed 


In his introduction of the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations bill re- 
cently submitted to the Senate by 
Senators Hatch, Ball and Burton, 
Senator Hatch expressed the con- 
viction that a reasonable measure 
of peace and harmony in our in- 
dustrial relations here in the 
United States is as essential to 
the future security and prosperity 
of the people of America as is 
world peace and stability. Sen- 


ator Ball has well pointed out 


will continue to} 





(and I quote) “that unless and 
until there is a clarification of 
'Federal labor relations policy, 
plainly written into law and ap- 
plying equally to alli, there is 
scant chance that managers and 
smaller enterprisers will risk 
much expansion in the reconver- 
sion or immediate post-war 
period. The risks are simply too 
great.” (End of quotation.) 
And, further, he comments upon 
the fears of many leaders of or- 
ganized labor that some elements 
of management will repeat aiter 
this war the effort which it made 
after the first World War to de- 
stroy unions. 

Certainly there is as great a 
need for clarification of Federal 
policy in the sphere of labor re- 
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2,486,000.00 
1,396,463.58 
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lations as in the sphere of taxa- 
tion. It is as essential to the suc- 
cessful negotiation of the turbu- 
lent waters of reconversion as a 
sound and clearly defined Federal 
fiscal policy. 

It does not seem appropriate 
for me to enter into a detailed 
discussion of all the desirable 
provisions of such legislation but 
there are two phases of labor- 
relations which have perhaps re- 
ceived insufficient public notice 
in the one case and too little log- 
ical thought in the other. These 
are the jurisdictional dispute and 
the substitution of the orderly 
process in lieu of the right to 
strike. 


Some New Provisions Desirable 


As early as 1903 Samuel Gom- 
pers commented on the evils of 
the jurisdictional dispute. The 
late President of the Building and 
Construction Trades department 
of the American’ Federation of 
Labor, Mr. John Coyne, said in 
an address before the New York 
Building Congress just before the 
war that labor itself admitted its 
inability to cope with the juris- 
dictional dispute. This type of 
dispute which, all too often, even 
during the war, has led to work 





| some 
|stoppages arising from such dis- 


‘the public is 





stoppages, does not contribute to 
the improvement of the lot of 
the wage earner in our economic 
structure. It is simply a conflict 
between opposing organjzations 
within the ranks of labor to ob- 
tain the privilege of operating in 
particular field. Work 


putes in wartime and from other 
dispute’ where the established 
processes for settling differences 
were not permittd to operate have 
brought discredit upon labor 
leadership and have jeopardized 
some of labor’s gains. During 


‘times of peace they are harmful 
|primarily to innocent third par- 


ties; and, of greatest concern, 
they are harmful to the public. 
And make no mistake about it, 
incresingly impa- 
tient with the accumulating evi- 
dence of irresponsibility in the 
ranks of labor. The public, as 
labor will learn and as business 
has learned, is a hard task- 
master. Slow to wrath, the pub- 
lic ultimately imposes penalties 
for irresponsibility. 

Coupled closely with this ques- 
tion of jurisdictional dispute is 
the matter of labor union respon- 


sibility. As we are willing to 
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recognize organized labor and ex- 
tend to it rights and privileges 
under the law, so must organized 
labor accept its full stature under 
the law and undertake those re- 
sponsibilities which go along with 
rights. ) 
After the last war there was a’! 
very sharp increase in the per- 
centage of employed workers in- | 
volved in strikes and lockouts } 
throughout the United States. | 
The percentage jumped from 6.2% | 
in 1918 to 20.8% in 1919. In the 
latter year, 4,160,000 persons were 
involved. Since those years there 
has been a great increase in the 
total of employed persons, but it 
is worth noting that in 1944 
2,115,000 persons were involved 
in work stoppages. There can be 
little doubt that, lacking truly 
constructive leadership and with- 
out restrictive legislation, work 
stoppages will increase very sub- 
stantially after this war. 


Responsibility in union organi- 
zation requires statesmanship 
among labor leaders. Many labor 
leaders received their schooling 
in industrial relations during the 
period when it was necessary, in 
many instances, to fight every 
inch of the way. It is not sur- 
prising parhaps that, with this 
background, they have tended to 
contest final decisions even after 
they have gone through the es- 
tablished procedures of settle- 
ment. It is very much to be 
hoped that the quality of labor 
leadership will continue to im- 
prove and that it will develop a 
respect for the responsibilities 
which organized labor must as- 
sume as it secures its position 
under statutory law. 

For many years the right to 
strike has been recognized in this 
country. Morally and economi-+ 
cally speaking, strikes were jus- 
tifiable only because labor had 
no other means of asserting its 
claims. As we contemplate the 
formulation of a national labor 
policy, it is to be expected that, 
through legislative enactment, 
the right of workers to organize 
and to bargain as a collective 
unit and the many basic require- 
ments of the workers, will be 
recognized, and provision for the 
protection of those rights will be 
established. Is it not reasonabli 
to examine into the economic an¢ 
social justification for a continu- 
ation of the right to strike after 
such time as adequate orderly 
processes for the settlement 
labor disputes have become part 
of our national labor policy. ' 


Principles of Lpber-Megaqonseny 
Cooperation 


There are certain principles 
which it seems to me _ should 
underlie our national labor pol- 
icy which have been set forth 
follows: 

1. No dispute can arise hevunal 
employer and employee whi 
cannot be settled in negotiation 
by conciliation or by arbitratiot 
provided parties to the disput 
have the will honestly to try ons 
or more of these methods. it 

2. Industry and labor canno 
fail to thrive on cooperation be- 
tween employer and employee 
and both will surely languish 
such cooperation is absent. 

3. Cooperation resulting in m 
tual good will is the key to int 
creased production and better 
craftsmanship. The road to the 
highest efficiency of the individ+ 
ual working unit lies through 
frank cooperation, a recognition 
of each other’s problems and it 
dealing. 

4. Local union leadership must 
be improved. Strikes and lock- 
outs are undesirable from an eco- 
nomic and social point of view. H 
‘y& The mere display of power 
ist e last thing to insure the, suc- 
cess of an organization or an in- 
dustry. 

6. Employers and union organi+ 
zations must declare their purpose 
to bring about three things: t 

a. Good working conditions. | 

b. Good. wages. 

c. The highest possible stand 


ard of craftsmanship. 
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7. Employers and union organi- 
zations must agree in advance to 
abide by the decisions of properly 
constituted agencies or authori- 
ties empowered to deal with labor 
disputes. 

In this brief discussion of a 
broad and exceedingly complex 
national problem, it is recognized 
that there are conflicting views 
fFand that the answers probably 
lie in a compromise between the 
interest of labor and the interest 
of management, . I hold the posi- 
tive view that the controlling in- 
terest must be that of the con- 
suming public. The great army 
of workers, more than 50,000,000 
strong, are themselves a large 
part of the consuming public. 

I believe in a high basic hourly 
Wage and one which respects 
changes in the cost of living in- 
sdev. If such an index, impar- 
tially compiled, shows justifica- 
tion for a higher wage, then in- 
dustry must make every endeavor 
to pay that higher wage. Labor’s 
contribution toward the attain- 
ment of a higher standard of liv- 
ing must be through increased 
efficiency. 

This is an era of confidence— 
eonfidence in our ability to live 
and work in harmony with each 
other and with other nations and 
confidence that this nation will 
continue to progress and to pros- 


per. A strong, progressive, clear- 
cut national labor policy must be 
developed as one of the founda- 
tions upon which we expect to 
build our post-war prosperity. 


Crane Co. Pfd. Shares 
Offered at $102 per Share 


A banking syndicate headed by 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Clark, 
Dodge & Co. are offering today 
(July 12) an issue of 160,000 
shares of 3%4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) at $102 
per share to yield 3.68%. The 
pany is one of the largest 


-2 
a6 





manufacturers of valves and fit- 
tings in the world and the third 
largest plumbing supplier in this 
country. Net proceeds will be 
used, together with other funds, 
for the redemption of the out- 
standing 192,803 5% cumulative 
preferred shares which the com- 
pany intends to call for redemp- 
tion on or about Aug. 18 at $105 
per share and dividends. 


Broker-Dealer 
Recommendations 


(Continued from page 192) 
Trust Building, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Thermatomic Carbon Co.—Cir- 
cular on interesting possibilities— 
Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on American BantatCar and a 
new analysis of Panama Coca- 
Cola. 


Wellman Engineering Co.—De- 
scriptive circular — Simons, Lin- 
burn & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Fashion Park, Inc. 


Western Light & Telephone— 
Descriptive memorandum—Buck- 
ley Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Eastern Corp. and Bird & Son, 
Inc. 


York Corrugating Corp.—Memo 
on current situation—First Colony 
Corporation, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 
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Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


$ 513,247,226.46 
1,754,412,224.46 
42,006,959.39° 
456,015,919.70 
3,600,000.00 
383,278.73 


Income Accrued but Not Collected 





$2,787,216,010.63 


$2,610,638,198.03 
395,386.43 
14,641,288.30 
18,108,767.65 
154,528.55 
60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
23,277,841.67 


$2,787,216,010.63 








United States Government obligations and other securities-carried 
at $738,520,332.75 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








| Wertheine-Lchinsas Group 
Offer Continental Baking 
Issue of $16,500,000 


An investment banking group 
headed jointly by Wertheim & Co. 
and Lehman Brothers and includ- 
ing 25 other houses will offer 
publicly today a new issue of $16,- 
500,000 20-year 3% debentures of 
Continental Baking Co., which, 
with a subsidiary, operates 84 
bakeries in 67 cities and 28 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

The debentures are dated July 
1, 1945. They are priced to the 
public at 102% and accrued in- 
terest from July 1. The net pro- 
ceeds will be applied to the pre- 
payment of $15,175,000 principal 
amount of serial notes maturing 
semi-annually from Aug. 1, 1945, 
to Aug. 1, 1956, held by two New 
York banks and the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and to the 
general funds of the company. 
Upon the prepayment of the serial 
notes the company will have only 


the 3% debentures as funded debt. 


D. R. Kenney With 
CG. E. de Willers & Go. 


C. E. de Willers & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounce that D. Raymond Kenney 
has become associated with them. 
Mr: Kenney was previously with 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. 





Federal Work Week Cut 


All but six Government agencies 

have been ordered by President 
Truman to reduce their work 
week from 48 to 44 hours imme- 
diately, the Associated Press re- 
ported from Washington July 3, 
adding that the President’s memo- 
randum excluded the War and 
Navy Departments, the Treasury, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Panama Canal. The advices 
added: 


All other government agencies 
were ordered to cut four hours 
from the 48-hour six-day week 
they have maintained through the 
war. Even in the case of the six 
departments excluded, the Pres- 
ident said they should examine 
their operations and go on a 44- 
hour week wherever possible. 


In a memorandum to the heads 
of the executive departments and 
agencies Mr. Truman said: 


“It should be clearly understood 
that reductions in hours of work 
are not to constitute a basis for 


request for additional funds for 
personnel.” 

The President’s action means 
that hundreds of thousands of 
Federal workers will receive 
smaller pay checks than they 
otherwise would get. However, 
President Truman on Saturday 
signed a bill granting basic pay 
raises averaging 15.9% to 1,220,- 
000 Federal employees. 





Merger of Savings 
And Loan Publications 


Merger of the two publications 
in the savings and loan and co- 
operative banking field as of July 
1 was announced on June 30 by 
the Board of Directors of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League. It combines the 65-year 
old AMERICAN SAVINGS AND 
LOAN NEWS and the 19-year old 
SAVINGS AND LOANS to form 
a new publication, SAVINGS 
AND LOANS NEWS. The overall 
editorial program announced by 
the League Directors will include: 
(1) greater coverage of financial 
news; (2) monthly real estate 
trend analysis; (3) review: of 
building products and methods; 
(4) analysis of office administra- 
tion methods; (5) digest of gov- 
ernment activities and legislation; 
and (6) happenings in the Ameri- 
can Savings and Loan Institute, 
the educational organization of 
the business. It is announced that 
the new magazine will be the 
official publication of the half- 
centurysold United States Savings 
and Loan League, and the edi- 
torial policies will continue to 
“promote home ownership, pri- 
vate enterprise and a strong, in- 
dependent savings and loan busi- 
ness.” Henry S. Rosenthal, Cin- 
cinnati, veteran editor and found- 
er of the older publication, will be 


editor emeritus, and Franklin 
Hardinge, Jr., Chicago, the man- 
aging editor. 
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TRUSTEES 


oo 


Louis S. Cates 

Colby M. Chester 
John B. Clark 

Jarvis Cromwell 
Bernard M. Culver 
George W. Davison 
Johnston de Forest 
Thomas Dickson 
Walter G. Dunnington 
William A. Eldridge 
William F. C. Ewing 
Robert L. Gerry 
William S. Gray, Jr. 
George M. Moffett 
John K. Olyphant, Jr 
Benjamin O’Shea 


Eustis Paine 





Auguste G. Pratt 
Lucius F, Robinson, Jr 
John P. Stevens, Jr 
Henry P. Turnbull 
William Woodward 




















CENTRAL HANOVER BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities ‘ 
Loans and Bills Purchased 

Real Estate Mortgages 

Banking Houses 


Interest Accrued 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


$21,000,000.00 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


60,000,000,.00 


30,261,954.78 $111,261,954.78 


-$ 304,335,284.88 
1,107,208,929.74 
4397 30,908.67 
19,4.39,222.94 
466,803,620.71 
2,404,022.53 

1 3,424,008.00 
3,982,207. 34 
1,416,628.60 
Total $2,022,744,833.41 








Reserve for Taxes, Interest Accrued, etc. 


Dividend Payable July 2, 1945 
Acceptances . 


Deposits 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U.S. Government Securities 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


12,128,81 3.89 


1,050,000.00 
1,565,466.68 
1,896,738,598.06 





Total $2,022,744,833.41 


$581 046,858.03 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 





NEW FILINGS 


List .of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC, 











THURSDAY, JULY 12 


PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & 
IRON CO. on June 23 filed a registration 
statement for 412,596 common shares (par 
$1), and warrants to purchase a like 
number of common shares. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Warrants to purchase 4 com- 
mon shares for each 10 shares held will be 
mailed on July 18, 1945, to holders of 
record July 16, 1945. In exercising war- 
rants, holders of general mortgage 6% 
income bonds to which the stock certifi- 
eates of the reorganized company are at- 
tached may use their bonds in payment of 
the subscription price for the new common 
shares up to 95% of the original amount 
of these bonds, a 5% payment in reduc- 
tion of principal having been made on 
these bonds on April 1, 1945. 

Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., and Drexel & Co., head the under- 
writing group. 


COOK PAINT AND VARNISH CO. on 
June 23 filed a registration sta nt for 
50,000 shares of prior preferen stock, 
Series A. Stock will bear dividends of $3 
per annum cumulative from June 1, 1945, 
and has a par value of $60. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—The company will offer 35,000 
shares of the new preferred stock under 
an exchange and subscription offer to 
holders of outstanding Series A $4 pre- 
ferred stock. Remaining 15,000 shares 
and such of the 35,000 shares as are not 
issued pursuant to the exchange and sub- 
scription offer are to be sold to under- 
writers who will offer them to the public 
at a price to be fixed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Underwriters are Stern 
Brothers & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., Boettcher & Co., 
Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Co., 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co., Watling, Ler- 
chen & Co., First Trust Co. of Lincoln, 
Neb., Baum, Bernheimer Co., Beecroft, Cole 
& Co., Burke & MacDonald and Prescott, 
Wright, Snider Co. 


SATURDAY, JULY 14 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH CO. on June 25 filed a registration 
statement for $45,000,000 254% debentures, 
due Aug. 1, 1985. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Company will offer the 
bonds for sale at competitive bidding and 
the names of underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. Bids will be received until 
11 a.m. on July 30, 1945. 


HECHT CO. on June 25 filed a registra- 
tion statement for 56,000 shares of cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $100). Dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Offering price will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters — Underwriting group 
headed by Goldman, Sachs & Co., 


York. ’ 
: SUNDAY, JULY 15 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. on June 26 
filed a registration statement for $75,000,- 
000 consolidated mortgage 25-year sinking 
— 2%4% bonds, Series I, due July 15, 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Offering price to public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Principal underwriters 
are Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Smith, Barney & 
Co. and Mellon Securities Corp. Others 
will be named by amendment. 


MONDAY, JULY 16 


NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC & GAS 
CORP. on June 27 filed a registration 
Statement for $10,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds, due 1973, and 150,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock. Interest rate 
on bonds and dividend rate on preferred 
stock will be determined by competitive 
bidding. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Stock and bonds will be 
sold at competitive bidding and names of 
underwriters will be filed by amendment. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. on June 
27 filed a registration statement for 50,000 
shares of 4% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and 152,500 shares of common 
(par $10). 

Details—See issue of July 5. . 

* Offering—Company plans to offer 47,- 
318 shates of new preferred in exchange 
for a like amount of presently outstand- 
ing 5% cumulative conyertible preferred 
and to issue rights to preferred and com- 
mon stockholders to subscribe to new com- 
mon stock in the ratio of one share of 
new common for each 5% preferred share 
and for one share of new common for 
each four shares of common held. The 
subscription price will be named by amend- 
ment. Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., heads the group of under- 
writers with the names of others to be 
filed by amendment. 


PENNSYLVANIA TELEPHONE CORP. on 
June 27 filed a registration statement for 
#5,500,000 first mortgage bonds, 2%% 
Series due 1975, and 70,292 shares of $2.10 
preferred stock (no par}. 


is 
New 


Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Price of bonds will be filed by 
amendment. Company is offering holders 
of outstanding $2.50 preferred the privi- 
lege of exchanging such stock on a share 
for share basis for new preferred plus a 
cash payment. 

Underwriters—Group headed by Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
CO. on June 27 filed a registration state- 
ment for $175,000,000 35-year 2%4% de- 
bentures, due Aug. 1, 1980. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Price to public will 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Bonds will be sold at com- 
petitive bidding and names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. Bids 
will 
11 a.m. (EWT), on July 23, 1945. 


TUESDAY, JULY 17 


NATIONAL CONTAINER CORP. on June 
28 filed a statement for 100,000 shares of 
444% cumuiative convertible preferred 
stock (par $25), an indeterminate number 
of common shares reserved for conversion 
of the preferred and 90,000 shares of com- 
mon reserved for issuance upon exercise 
of stock purchase warrants, and common 
stock purchase warrants entitling the hoid- 
ers to purchase an aggregate of 90,000 
shares of common. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—The price of the preferred 
stock to the public is $26 per share. 

Underwriters—Group is headed by Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


IDAHO POWER CO. on June 28 filed a 
registration statement for 39,413 shares of 
4% preferred stock ($100 par). 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Group is headed by Blyth 
& Co., Inc., Lazard Freres & Co. and 
Wegener & Daly, Inc. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 18 


EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES on 
June 29 filed a registration statement for 
$40,000,000 first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds due 1965. Interest rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Bonds will be sold at com- 
petitive bidding and names of underwriters 
will be filed by amendment. 


WESTERN CONDENSING CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 10,000 shares 
of 5% cumulative series A convertible 
first preferred stock ($100 par) and 50,000 
shares of common stock (par $2.50). 

Address—San Francisco, Calif. 

Business—Processing of fluid whey, etc. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Purpose—To redeem $100 par 7% cumu- 
lative preferred and for working capital. 

Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co. 

tion Statement No. 2-5809. Form 
S-1. (6-29-45). Registration statement 
originally filed in San Francisco. 


GENERAL PHOENIX CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for $1,000,000 12- 
year 4% convertible subordinated deben- 
tures due July 1, 1957. 

Address—60 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


Business—Acquiring or financing ac- 
counts receivable, making small loans, etc. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

-Proceeds—The net proceeds will be ap- 
plied to redeem at 102 of such of the 10- 
year 5% convertible subordinated deben- 
tures of the corporation as are not pre- 
viously converted into Class A common 
stock and the balance will be added to the 
general working funds of the company. 
Underwriters—Group is headed by Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5811. Form 
S-1. (6-29-45). 


‘JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. on June 29 
filed a registration statement for 170,000 
shares of 342% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and 170,000 shares of common, 
reserved for issuance upon conversion of 
the 34%% cumulative preferred stock. 
Details—See issue of July 5. 
Offering—-Company will offer to common 
stockholders of record July 21 rights to 
subscribe to new preferred at $100 per 
share on basis of one share of preferred 
for each five shares of common. War- 
rants will expire at noon on Aug. 4, 1945. 
Unsubscribed stock will be purchased by 
the underwriters and sold to the public. 
Underwriters—Underwriters are: Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick, First Boston Corp., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Hornblower 
& Weeks, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, F. 8. 
Moseley & Co., Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Smith, Barney & Co., Union Se- 
curities Corp., White. Weld & Co., Dillon, 
Read & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


MARICOPA RESERVOIR & POWER CO. 
on June 29 filed-a registration statement 
for $3,343,500 4% income debentures due 
May 1, 1970, and $4,458 shares of common 
stock, no par. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Company is offering, to hold- 
ers of $3,343,500 3% income bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1959, units consisting of $750 of 4% 
i income bonds and one share of its com- 

mon stock, in exchange for each $750 
outstanding income bond, in connection 
' with the plan of reorganization. 
Underwriters—The Dunne-Israel Co: 


THURSDAY, JULY 19 


FLORIDA FOODS, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 56,000 shares of 
$2 cumulative convertible preferred stock 


be filed 





be received by the company before | 





and 280,000 shares of common reserved for 
conversion of the preferred. 

Address—First National Bank Building, 
Orlando, Fla. 

Business—Company was organized April 
12, 1945, for the purpose of producing and 
selling orange and other citrus juices re- 
duced by a vacuum process to a concen- 
trated or powdered form. 

Offering—-The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. Im addition to the 
56,000 shares of preferred offered, the 
company has agreed to sell to the under- 
writers 15,000 shares of common at the 
price of 10 cents per share, being the par 
value of the stock. The underwriters have 
advised the company that they will pur- 
chase these shares for investment and not 
with a view to distribution or resale. The 
56,000 shares of preferred are all of this 
issue presently authorized. The company 
has 450,000 shares of common authorized 
of which 140,000 shares were outstanding 
on June 28, 1945, all being owned by the 
National Research Corporation. An addi- 
tional 15,000 shares are to be sold to the 
underwriters. 

Procecds—Of the net proceeds from sale 
of the preferred stock, estimated at $2,- 
560,000, approximately $1,100,000 will be 
applied to the construction and equipment 
of the orange juice plant of the company 
to be erected at Plymouth, Fla. The bal- 
ance of the proceeds, together with pro- 
ceeds from sale of 15,000 shares of com- 
mon, will be retained as working capital, 
and for possible additions or improvements 
to plant. 

Underwriters—Principal underwriters are 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and 
First Boston Corp. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5815. Form 
S-12. (6-30-45). 


FERRO ENAMEL CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 58,264 shares of 
common stock, par $1. 

Address—-4150 East 56th Street, 
land, Ohio. 

Business—Peacetime business consists of 
manufacture of enamel for various uses, 
etc. 

Offering—Company is offering to com- 
mon stockholders the right to subscribe to 
the new common at the rate of one share 
for each four shares held, the price to be 
filed by amendment. Unsubscribed shares 
will be sold to underwriters for offering to 
the public. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be used for 
modernization and mechanization of the 
company’s Cleveland plant, for certain 
construction programs and for other 
corporate purposes. 

Underwriters—Maynard H. Murch & Co. 
heads the underwriting group. r 

Registration Statement No. 2-5816. Form 
S-1. (6-30-45). 


Cleve- 


ADMIRAL CORP. has filed a registration 
statement for 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Of the shares registered 
74,632 are being sold by Admiral Corp. 
and not to exceed 75,368 by certain stock- 
holders. 

Address—3800 Cortland Street, Chicage, 


Business—The statement says company’s 
post-war products will include radios, radio 
phonographs, refrigerators, home freezers 
and electric ranges. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Preceeds—Company will use its part of 
the proceeds in general to finance opera- 
tions, inventories and accounts receivable 
incident to its radio and allied business 
and its engaging in the refrigerator, range 
and home freezer field. Remaining pro- 
ceeds will go to the selling stockholders. 

Underwriters—Dempsey & Co., Chicago, 
heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5817. Form 
S-1. (6-30-45). 


ACF-BRILL MOTORS CoO. has filed a 
registration statement for 190,46412 war- 
rants. The warrants are issued and out- 
standing and are being sold by American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corp. 

Address—62nd and Woodland Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of motor 
coaches, trolley coaches, street cars, etc. 

Offering—The warrants entitle the hold- 
er to subscribe to the common stock of the 
company. The selling stockholder, American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corporation, 
proposes to offer the warrants for sale to 
the public commencing approximately Aug. 
1, 1945, with the price to be determined 
from day to day by market sales of the 
warrants. 

Proceeds—The selling stockholder con- 
templates using the proceeds for the pur- 
pose of making investments in income- 
producing securities or other income-pro- 
ducing property. 

Underwriters—None mentioned. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5818. Form 
8-1. (6-30-45). 


MONONGAHELA POWER CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $22,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, due 1975, and 90,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, par 
$100. The interest and dividend rates will 
be filed by. amendment : 

Address — Watson 
W. Va. ; 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—The securities will be offered 
for sale at competitive bidding. The of- 
fering prices to the public will be filed by 
amendment. : : 

Proceeds—Simultaneously with the issue 
of the new bonds and preferred stock the 
company also proposes to issue $4,000,000 
serial 10-year notes to banks and to sell 
82,500 common shares to its West Penn 
Electric Co., parent, for $653,100 in cash 
and surrender of 23,376 shares of its 7% 
preferred now held by West Penn. Monon- 
gahela proposes to use the proceeds from 
these sales, together with corporate cash, 
to retire all of its outstanding bonds, de- 
bentures and preferred stock. 

Underwriters—The names of underwrit- 
ers will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5819. Form 
8-1. (6-30-45). 


Building, Fairmont, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





on Hallicrafters com 


Le 


Pere Marquette 


of the accumulated dividend 


ra 


at COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


_ ___ Ninety-Fifth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable September 10, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record August 10, 1945, at 
3 P. M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 

Treasurer 





STANDARD AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS, INC. 
has filed a registration statement for 
450,000 shares of common stock 2 cent par 
value. Of the total 122,680 shares are 
unissued and the balance is held by two 
Stockholders: R. N. Webster 243,320 shares 
and A. L. Webster 84,000 shares. 
Address-—121 Franklin Street, Dayton, O. 
Business—At present the registrant is 
engaged in filling as prime contractor sub- 
Stantial orders for the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. 

Offering—To be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds from the sale 
of the registrant’s 122,680 unissued shares 
will go to supply additional working capital: 
The specific; need for such working capital 
is to facilitaté post war freconversion of 
plant and machine tool facilities and en- 
gineering and design of post war products 
now in final stages of completion. 

Underwriters—-To be named by amend- 
ment. , 

Registration Statement No. 2-5820. Form 
8-1. (6-30-45). : 


MONDAY, JULY 23 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF OHIO has filed 
a registration statement for 200,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, series A, 
$100 par. The dividend. rate. will. be. filed 
by: amendment. 

Address—Midland Building, Cleveland, O. 

Business—-Production, and refining of 
oil, etc. ; 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceed i—Of the proceeds $2,010,000 will 
be used to prepay the balance of a 1%% 
bank note; $2,153,975 to prepayment of a 
portion of notes and mortgages payable; 
$12,900,000 to the redemption on or about 
Sept. 1, 1945, at $107.50 per share of the 
120,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, and $2,072,805 to the redemption 
on or about Sept. 1, 1945, of all outstand- 
ing shares of 44% % cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. The latter total is based 
upon 19,741 shares outstanding on June 14, 
1945. The stock is convertible until the 
redemption date into common stock. Any 
balance will be added to the general funds 





of the company. 
Underwriting-—F. S. Moseley & Co. heads 


PE | 
MARQUETTE 


A dividend of $1.25 per shareon PRIOR PREFERENCE 
STOCK will be paid August’ 1, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 6, 1945, in payment 


5% per annum from February 1, 1938, to April 30, 
1938, inclusive. Transfer books will not close. 


A quarterly dividend of ten cents will be paid 


mon stock on August 


15th to stockholders of record of August fst. 
x 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturers of 


short wave radio’ communications equipment 


hallicrafters rapio 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., CHICAGO 16, U. S. A. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 THE HALLICRAFTERS CO. 


Railway Company 


on said stock at the rate of 








H. F. Lohmeyer, Secretary 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share ‘on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on August 2, | 
1945, to stockholders of record on July 16, 1945. | 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS, A, CLARK 


June 28, 1945 TREASURER 





JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 64 
A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share 
on the capital stock of 
Jchn Morrell & Co., 
will be paid July 31, 
1945, to stockholders of record July 
14, 1945, as shown on the books of 
the Company. 
Ottumwa, lowa. Geo. A. Morrell, Treas. 











Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Ine. 


A quarterly dividend of $0.45 per share has 
been declared on the stock, payable September 
10, 1945, to Stockholders of record as of the 
elose of business August 18, 1945. 

: JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer 





LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


The Farmers & Merchants National Bank of 

reka, ted at Eureka in the State of 
Nevada, is closing its affairs. All note holders 
and other creditors association are 
therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 

Dated: June 16, 1945. 

Cc. L. TOBIN, Cashier. 








the underwriting group, with the names 
of others to be filed by amendment, 

Registration Statement No. 2-5822. Form 
A-2. (7-3-45). + 


THURSDAY, YULY 26 

KINGS COUNTY LIGHTING CO has 
filed a. registration statement for $4,200,000 | 
first mortgage bonds due 1975. The inter- 
est rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Business—-Operating vublic utility. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment, . ‘ 





Proceeds—The proceeds are to be used to 
prepay a promissory note of like amount 
issued to the John Hancock Mutual Life 
l}Insurance Co. The proceeds from the sale 
of the note, with treasury funds, were used 
to redeem on July 1, 1945, at 105, | 
$4,211,000 outstanding first mortgage bonds 
due July 1, 1954. 


Underwriting—-The bonds are to be of- 





fered for sale under the Commission's 
competitive bidding rule and the names of | 
underwriters will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5824. Form 
S-1, (7-6-45). 
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TAPPAN STOVE CO. 
tration statement for 25,250 
capital stock, par $5 per share. 

Address—250 Wayne Street, 
Ohio. 

Business—-Peace-time business manufac- 
ture of gas cooking ranges for domestic 


shares of 


Mansfield, 


Offering—-The company will offer stock- 
holders the right to subscribe to the new 
stock in the ratio of one share for each 
four shares held. The subscription price 
will be filed by amendment. The record 
date and time when subscription certifi- 
cates expire also will be filed by amend- 
ment. The unsubscribed shares will be 
sold to the underwriters for offering to 
the public. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be used for 
the construction of a new manufacturing 
plant to be located at Murray, Ky., and 
to provide additional funds available for 
general corporate purposes. The company 
estimates that approximately $500,000 will 
be devoted, as soon as practicable, to the 
construction and equipment of its pro- 
posed Murray plant. Negotiations are be- 
ing carried on for the acquisition of a 
factory site and certain equipment, but 
mo commitments have been made. 

Underwriting—McDonald & Co., 
land, heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5823. Form 
(7-6-45). 


Cleve- 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
effering dates have not been deter-~- 
mined or are unknown to us. 


has filed a regis- | 








AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. on Feb. 
27 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
000,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 


' tures due 1960 and 200,000 shares of 


common stock. Of the stock registered 
132,000 shares are issued and outstanding 
and being sold by stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The debentures will be offered 
at 100 and the common stock at $7.50 per 
ehare 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
heads the underwriting group, with the 
mames of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
@n Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
A, 3%%, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 7, 1944. 

—The bonds will be offered for 


gale at competitive bidding. 
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$13,000,000 3% 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO., INC. on June 9 
lied a registration statement for 18,000 
shares $2°50 cumulative preferred stock 

{no 


par) with Warrants and 18,000 shares 
common stock (par $1). The common 
#hares are reserved for issuance upon exer- 
cise of the warrants. 


Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co. is 


‘mamed principal underwriter. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
Native ($100 par). The dividend rate wil 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 

sals for services to be rendered to 

in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 

offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 

ferred and for the purchase from it of 

@uch of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE CO. on 
June 22 filed a registration statement [or 
debentures due July 15, 
1965, and 100,000 shares of cumula jive 
preferred stock (no par). Dividend yate 
will be filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of June 28. 

Underwriters — Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
heads the group of underwriters, with 
others to be filed by amendment. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO. on June 7 
filed a registration statement for 250,000 
Shares of preferred stock ($100 par). Divi- 
dend. rate.will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company is offering the hold- 
ers of the 121,938 shares of 44%4% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock to exchange 
‘their stock, share for share, for the new 

erred. The underwriters have agreed 
purchase any of the 250,000 shares of 
erred not issued in exchange for-out- 
standing preferred. Company will call any 


\ @f the old preferred at $105 per share 
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plus accrued dividends. 

Underwriters —Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and First. Boston Corp. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on June 
15 filed a registration statement for 25,000 
ghares common stock (par $10). 

Details—See isSue of Jtine 21. 

Offering—Price to the public is given as 
$35 per share. 

Underwriters—William_ L,, Ullrich, St. 
Louis, will manage the sale of the entire 
issue. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. on June 12 
filed a registration statement for $16,500,- 
000 20-year 3% debentures due July l, 


965. 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Underwriters—Wertheim & Co. and Leh- 
man Brothers. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on Apri! 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
@hares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of April 26. 





Offering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—None named. The com- 
pany proposes to market its own securities. 


CRANE CO. on June 21 filed a registra- 
tion statement for 160,000 shares of 3% % 
cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed 
by amendment, 

Underwriters — Underwriting group is 
headed by Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


CUP MACHINE SERVICE CORP. on June 
11 filed a registration statement for 8,000 
shares of preferred stock ($50 par) and 
75,000 shares of common stock (10 cents 
par). 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—-The preferred stock will be 
sold at $50 and the common stock at 10 
cents per share. 

Underwriting—None. 


FAIRMONT CREAMERY CO. on May 29 
filed a registration statement for 60,000 
shares of preferred stock, 4% ($100 par) 
and 62,773 shares of common stock (no 
par). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Business—Dairy industry. 

Offering—The company is offering 40,- 
000 shares of the new preferred on a 
share for share basis to the holders of a 
like amount of outstanding convertibie pre- 
terred stock and is .offering 42,773 shares 
of new tommon to holders of common at 
the rate of one share for each ten shares 
held. The subscription price will be filed 
by amendment. The remaining 20,000 
shares of new preferred and any unex- 
changed ‘shares purchased by the under- 
writers will be offered to the public at a 
price to be filed by amendment. The re- 
maining 20,000 shares of common are to 
be issued by the company solely for the 
acquisition of additional property. 

Underwriters—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


GASPE OIL VENTURES, LTD., on May 
8 filed a registration statement for 1,500,- 
000 shares of common stock ($1 par) and 
200,000 common share purchase watrants 
and 200,600 shares of common. reserved 
for warrants. 

Details—See issue of May 17. 

Business—Exploration and development 
of oil wells. 

Offering—Price to the public is 60 cente 
per share. The underwriter will receive 
purchase wararnts for the purchase of 
2,000 shares of common for each 15,000 
shares of common stock sold in the offer- 
ing at a price of 45 cents per share. 

Underwriter—tTellier & Co. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO on June 9 filed 
a registration statement for 35,000 shares 
of 4% convertible preferred stock (par 
$100). 

Details—Seée issue of June 14. 

Offering—-Preferred. shares are being 
offered by the company to the holders of 
its common shares at the rate of one pre- 
ferred share for each 11 common shares 
at $100 per share. The wunsubscribed 
shares will be purchased by the ‘under- 
writers. : 

Underwriters — Union Securities Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., Harris, Hall & 
Co., Inc., Morgan Stanley & Co. and Rey- 
nolds & Co. 


A. HARRIS & CO. on April 23 filed a 
registration: statement for 7,000 shares of 
5%2% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). 

Details—-See issue of April 26. 

Offering—The new preferred will be of- 
fered initially to the common stockholder: 
at $100 per share on the basis of one share 
of preferred for each share of common. 
Any shares not subscribed will be offered 
pro rata to the former holders of the 7% 
preferred shares which shares have beer 
called for redemption on May 1, 1945. Any 
balance will be offered to the public by 
the underwriter at $102. 

Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & Son of 
Dallas, Texas. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. on June 
20 filed a registration statement for $15,- 
000,000 2°4% sinking fund debentures, due 
July 1, 1970. 

Doetails—See issue of June 28. 

Offering——Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and William Blair & 
Co. head underwriting group. 


LAISTER-KAUFFMAN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
on April 19 filed a registration statement 
for 17,702 shares first preferred stock, 6% 
cumulative (par $25), 262,314 shares class 
A common (par $1), 250,000 shares cld@ss B 
common (par 5 cents) and 260,136 shares 
class © common (par 5 cents). 

De issue of April 26. 

Underwriters—John R. Kauffman Co. is 
named principal underwriter. 


LIBERTY LOAN CORP. on June 4 filed 
a registration statement for 65,009 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, 50-cent con- 
vertible series (par $5). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Price to the public is $10 per 
share. 

Underwriters—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter, 
be of others to be filed by amend- 
ment. 


MACWHYTE CO. on June 20 filed a 
registration statement for 82,559 shares of 
common stock (par $10). Of total regis- 
tered 40,000 shares are being sold by com- 
Pany and 42,559 shares are being sold by 
certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. i 

Underwriters—Central Republic Co., Inc. 
is named principal underwriter. 


MARKET BASKET on June 5 filed a 
registration statement for 42,548 shares of 





$1 cumulative Series A preferred (par $15) 
and 85,095 shares of common (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Price of preferred $15.50 per 
share; common $11 per share filed by 
amendment. Of the total registered, 7,188 
shares of preferred and 14,375 shares of 
common are to be offered by issuer, the 
balance by certain stockholders. The of- 
fering is to be made after reclassification 
of securities. 

Underwriters—Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
and Nelson Douglass & Co. 


METROPOLITAN CLUB, INC., on June 
20 filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 25-year 242% refunding mortgage 
bonds. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Underwriters.—None. 


0. K. CO-OP RUBBER WELDING SYS- 
TEM on June 12 filed a registration state- 
ment for 500 shares, par value $1,000 
designated as ‘participating members 
shares” and 800 units of $500 each of pre- 
ferred 7% debenture certificates. 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—The securities are to be sold 
at. their par or face value to the owners 
and operators of O K Tire Servicing Stores 
and to employees, customers and suppliers 
of the trust and of the several businesses 
being acquired by the trust. 

Underwriting—None named. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on May 
4 filed a registration statement for 700,000 
shares of common stock (par $25). The 
shares are owned by the North American 
Co. which is offering them. 

Details—See issue of May 10. 

Awarded May 22 to Blyth & Co., Inc. at 
$36.76 7/10 per share. 

The SEC on May 23 refused to approve 
ak gs stating that competition had ‘“‘been 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP. on 
June 8 filed a registration statement for 
3,986,522 shares of common stock (par 
$2.50). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company in an amendment 
filed June 30 is offering 2,043,261 units 
(instead of 1,993,261 units) to sharehold- 
ers on the basis of one unit for each two 
shares held. The unit will consist of one 
share of common stock and a 2% year 
stock purchase warrant to purchase an 
additional share at $18 per share. Rights 
expire Dec. 31, 1947. 

Originally, company under an under- 
writing agreement with Atlas Corp., was 
guaranteed that stockholders would take 
up $25,000,000 of the units and in the 
event the subscriptions fell under that 
amount Atlas was to take up sufficient 
units to bring the total to $25,000,000. 
with the right to take in excess of $25,- 
000,000 if it desired. This agreement with 
Atlas Corp. was cancelled June 28. 

New Underwriting Agreement—Company 
on June 28 announced a new underwriting 
agreement with a syndicate headed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Lazard Freres and Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., which will receive a cash considera- 
tion. Stockholders of record July 2 are 
given the right to subscribe te one unit for 
each two share held at $21.50. Rights 
expired July 23, 1945. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE CO. 
on June 13 filed a registration statement 
for $150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issuc of June 21. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Kidder, Peabody & Co., Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


POTOMAC EDISON CO, on April 19 filed 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 442% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters — The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. 


RACQUET CLUB OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C. on May 25 filed a registration state- 
ment for $492,300 extension first mortgage 
3% bonds dated Jan. 1, 1945, to mature 
Jan. 1, 1965, to replace a like amount of 
bonds which matured Jan. 1, 1945. The 
University Club of the City of Washington 
(guarantor) joined in the application. 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Underwriters—None named. 

Registration Statement withdrawn June 
28, 1945. ‘ 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Business—Oil and gas business. 

Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- 


| nett &°Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, will 


receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 
number of shares loaned to the registrant 
in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered will be issued to stockholders of 
Federal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being registered have heretofore been 
issued to Bennett & Co., Inc., in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters Principal underwriter 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


xt. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. on June 
16 filed a registration statement for 490,000 
shares of 3.6% series preferred stock, par 
$100. 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—Holders of its common sto-:« 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte Says— 


(Continued from page 190) 
things picked up a bit. A few 
of the leaders, like American 
Telephone and Chrysler, 
moved up nicely with Tele- 
phone making a new high. 
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Based on Monday’s per- 
formance the _ temptation 





and Class B common, of record July 7 are 
given pro rata rights to subscribe at par 
($100) per share to the new preferred in 
the ratio of one-twentieth of one share for 
each share of such stocks held. The war- 
rants will expire July 21. The unsub- 
scribed portion will be offered to the pub- 
fic through underwriters. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., 
and Reynolds & Co. head the underwriting 
group. 


JACOB RUPPERT on June 22 filed a 
registration statement for 34,550 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock ($100 par) and 
200,000 shares of common ($5 par). Divi- 
dend rate on preferred will be filed by 
amendment. Of shares registered 15,000 
shares of preferred are being sold by the 
company, and all remainder for the ac- 
count of certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Offering price of preferred and 
common stocks to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters — Underwriting group is 
headed by The First Boston Corp. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,056 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
in conversion share for share of the out- 
standing 5% cumulative preferred shares 
held by others than Cities Service Power 
& Light Co. 

Underwriters—The company has retained 
Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents of 
preferred shareholders to the conversion. 

The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 4%2% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
gate principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
bonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 


ED. SCHUSTER & CO., INC., on June 
11 filed a registration statement for 18,504 
shares of 44% % cumulative preferred stock 
($100 par). The total includes 13,679 
shares to be sold by the company and 4,825 
shares to be sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Invites Bids—Company is inviting bids 
on July 10 for $7,500,000 first mortgage 
30-year bonds, the coupon rate to be 
specified ‘by successful bidder. 

Underwriters—Wisconsin .Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 


SKELLY OIL CO. on June 20 filed a 
registration statement for $10,000,000 20- 
year 2%4% debentures due July 1, 1965. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Price to public will: be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. is 
named principal underwriter. 


SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC SERVICE 
CO. April 18 filed a registration statement 
for $2,375,000 first mortgage bonds, 3% % 
series due 1975; 8,500 shares 4%4% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 128,- 
935 shares of common (par $1). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering — Holders of the outstanding 
common stock of Southwestern Public 
Service Co. will be given the right to sub- 
scribe to the 128,935 shares of common at 
the rate of one share of common of South- 
western Electric for each five shares of 
common of Southwestern Public Service. 
The subscription price will be filed by 
amendment. The public offering price of 
any unsubscribed common and of the 
bonds and preferred stock will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for 663,- 
500 shares A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the total 
530;500 are issued and outstanding. and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—The initial cetera. prion is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
to be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share. Shares not for by em- 
ployees will. be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought, purchasers, other than em- 
ployees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
share, on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Em- 
ployees will receive such warrants for eacb 
five shares of common stock purchased. 

Underwriters — Floyd D. Cerf Co. 
named principal underwriter. 

Stop Order Action—-The SEC on June 29 
dismissed the stop order proceedings com- 
menced April 10, 1945. In its opinion the 
Commission said it is satisfied that the 
amendments subsequently filed by the com- 
pany substantially correct the deficiencies 
cited in the notice of the proceeding ex- 





cept those relating to the warrants, 


arises that the set-back is 
over and that now is the time 
to get back into the swing. 
But if you take a look at the 
damage of the past week it 
doesn’t seem likely that one 
day’s market, or even a couple 
of days of good market, can 
repair the damage. You must 
keep in mind that..down- 
swings are nothing new to ad- 
vaneing markets. But there 
are reactions and reactions. 
The one we saw last week 
was no mere reflection of any 
margin rule. It was something 
much deeper. For the break- 
down carried too many stocks 
below critical levels to per- 
mit of serious consideration 
for re-entry into the long side. 
As a matter of fact the market 
now looks much worse than 
it did during the break. True, 


‘a few of the leaders have ad- 


vanced. Yet the majority of 
traders seldom buy the lead- 
ers. 

I therefore suggest that you 
hold on to the stocks you have 
but hold up new buying for 
the time being. 

3 * bd 

You still have A. M. Byers 
at 19 with a stop at 16. Con- 
tinue your position. 

Flintkote bought at 29% 
with a stop at 28 came pretty 
close to breaking the stop. So 
far it’s a fraction away but 
until it does break it, you 
hold on. 

White Motors, bought at 31 
with a stop at 28% is hover- 
ing around the 30 price. Hold. 


U. S. Steel, acquired at 56, 
stop at 65, is now about 69. 
See no point in getting out 
yet. So this too should be 
held. 

. . * oe 1% 
Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in. this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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“Qur Reporter on Governments” 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


Recovering from the confusion caused by the initial trading in 
the marketable issues of the Seventh War Loan, the Government 
bond market has assumed more normal proportions, on somewhat 
decreased activity. . . . After most of the taxable securities had gone 
to new tops, prices gave ground, with the result that these obliga- 
tions moved away from their best levels. . . . Selling of the short 
and intermediate maturities of the 2s by non-bank investors was 
responsible for the slight decline that took place in these bonds. . . . 
It was reported that these funds are being reinvested in the new 
2Y%s and 24s. ... 

The higher coupon taxables, such as the 2\%s, due 1952/54, 
the 214s, due 1952/55, the 2%s, due 56/58, and the 2%s, due 
9/15/67/72,. were sold by institutional investors, who took ad- 
vantage of the high prices and the end of the War Loan, to put 
the proceeds to work in the restricted issues. . . . It was also 
indicated that a few of the partially exempts were sold to buy 
the restricted bonds. 


STILL UNSETTLED 


The market has not fully adjusted its position to the new financ- 
ing since there still are discrepancies in yields between the various 
issues. . . . The new 1%% due 12/15/50, at 1018/32, give a yield 
of 1.26%, compared with a L 25% yield for the 2% due 9/15/49/51, 
and a return of 1.27% for the 2% due 12/15/49/51, which are re- 
spectively one year and three months and one year shorter than 
the l%s. ... 

Also the 2s due 3/15/50/52 and 9/15/50/52, give a substan- 
tially larger return than the 1%s due 12/15/1950, although these 
twe issues are nine months and three months shorter than the 
new bond... . 


MARKET VIEWS 
Some market followers are of the opinion that the 1%s due 
12/15/50, are high at 1018/32 and believe they will settle around 
101. Others hold the belief that the 142s due 12/15/50 will not only 
maintain present prices but may even do somewhat better. ; 
Accordingly based on current prices for the new bond this group 
_ is recommending the purchase of the 2s starting with the 49/51 ma- 
turities, which they point out are cheap, compared with the new 


The higher coupon taxable bonds, particularly the 2%s due 
9/15/67/72 are being picked up by commercial banks, as prices re- 
cede with the somewhat increased supply. . . . This issue is con- 
sidered very attractive at present levels. .. . 

With a mere orderly market in this obligation because of offer- 
ings from non-bank holders, the banks are in a position to ac- 
quire this security without running the price up. . .. This is 
the eppertunity that many of them have been waiting for... . 

In the restricted bonds, the 2%s due 1956/59 is considered 
the most attractive issue. . . . On Sept. 15, 1946, this security can 
be bought by commercial banks. . . . It has not discounted this fea- 
tuxe yet. . . . Some market observers believe that this bond has 
appreciation possibilities from these levels of between 1 and 1% 

_ ee 




















PARTIAL EXEMPTS QUIET 

The partially exempt issues have been quiet and pretty much 
negleeted, with only minor price changes. . . . Nevertheless, the last 
four maturities of these bonds are being recommended as attractive 
at this time. . . . The more substantial tax free yield that is avail- 
able in these bonds, compared with the taxable securities, forecasts 
higher prices for the longer partially exempt obligations. ... 


COMMERCIAL BANKS PROMINENT FACTOR 


Indications are that the commercial banks played their usual 
role, in the Seventh War Loan, despite requests by the Treasury that 
sales of outstanding securities be confined to “normal portfolio ad- 
justments.” . It has been estimated that the commercial bank 


credit expanded during the drive may approximate 50% of thef 


amount raised. . Figures for the New York City member banks 
are complete enough to show what these institutions did during the 
drive. . From May 9 to July 3, these institutions showed an in- 
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crease in their holdings of Government securities amounting to 
$1,292,000,000. . . . 


This consisted of an increase in bonds of $817,000,000, in 
notes of $668,000,000, and bills of $241,000,000. . . . Certificates 
were down $434,00,000. ... 


Loans to brokers and dealers, for carrying Government securities, 
by these institutions, was larger by $536,000,000, while loans to others, 
for purchasing Governments increased by $1, 049, 000,000. “een This 
indicates* that the New York City member banks ‘expanded bank 
credit during the ‘period of the drive in the amount of 
$2,877,000,000. . .. 


MATURITIES EXTENDED 


Since the end of the Sixth War Loan the commercial banks have 
extended their maturities considerably. . . . A comparison of the 
Government security holdings of the New York City member banks 
at the end of the Sixth War Loan with those at the end of the recent 
drive shows what has taken place among these institutions: 


000,000 Omitted 
7/3/45 
$402 
3,091 


12/20/44 
$483 
3,501 


Change 
—$81 
—410 

3,377 3,263 —114 

7,789 9,031 +1,242 
These figures indicate the pronounced trend among the large 
city banks to longer maturities. . . . Under the present policy of 
financing, the commercial banks will not be offered high coupon 
issues since the Treasury wants to cut the debt burden and at the 
same time prevent bank earnings from increasing. . . . As a result 
these institutions have been forced into the outstanding long-term 

securities with the higher return. . 

This lengthening of maturities by the New York City mem- 
ber banks, and the other commercial banks throughout the 
country, has been responsible for the sharp advance that has 
taken place in the prices of bank eligible Government bonds 
since the Sixth War Loan. .. . 


CERTIFICATE HOLDINGS AT PEAK 

The 12 Federal Reserve Banks reported on July 3 holdings of 
certificates of indebtedness amounting to $6,052,011,000, the largest 
they have been since the end of the Sixth War Loan. The 


Certificates 


upward trend in holdings of certificates by “Federal,” together with | 
the movement of member banks out of the short-term issues, raises 


the query whether the “Reserve Banks,” in the future, will become 
as “clogged” with certificates as they now are with bills. . . On 
June 30, 1944, the Federal Reserve Banks owned about 11.7% of the 
outstanding certificates, while at the end of the last fiscal year the 
Central Banks held approximately 17.8% of the total outstanding. . 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, the amount of cer- 
tificates outstanding increased by $5,314,000,000, of which $2,670,- 
000,000, or 50% of the increase, found their way into “Federal.” 

Increased offering of certificates to the commercial banks will 
mean that more and more of this security will eventually be held 
by the Central Banks. . The commercial institutions will con- 
tinue to sell the short-term issues, to put the proceeds into the higher 
income intermediate and long-term issues. 
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The Financial Situation 


There is something both typical and disturbing in the 
current stampede by virtually all members of the Senate 
to make a record of support for the so-called San Francisco 
Charter. Relatively few for a good while past have had the 
courage to speak their real minds about all this business. 
Far too successful have the so-called internationalists been 
in making it appear that to oppose anything that was done 
at San Francisco would be the equivalent of being exceed- 
' ingly callous about the prospect of another world war. 
. Somehow, they have succeeded in labeling what was done 
--in that California City as “the only road” to a “lasting 
peace.” The situation is the climax of a long campaign con- 
ducted with the utmost skill in making the greatest possible 
use of a long list of world catastrophes. 


By No Means Alone 


But this is a phenomenon which by no means stands 
alone. On the contrary it is a fitting part and parcel of tHe 
trend of the day’s events and the day’s management of 
world affairs. We think it highly unfortunate that so much 
pure buncombe has been preached so often about what was 
done at-San Francisco—and doubly unfortunate that so 
many of the people of this country have grown to take so 
much of this balderdash as gospel truth. It appears to us 
to be quite certain that the so-called Charter can not pos- 
sibly hope with any show of reason to accomplish a tithe 
of what many now expect of it. Indeed the American peo- 
ple will be fortunate if it does not in the end simply add to 
their burdens, their hazards and unhappiness. We can not 
doubt that an era of dreadful disillusionment will presently. 


follow. All this is of course to be deeply regretted. 
(Continued on page 228) 


Pledges Support of ABA to 
Bretton Woods if Enacted 


W. Randolph Burgess Praises Senate Amendments, but Regrets That It 
Did Not Adopt House Provisions Safeguarding Use of Fund. Says 
Position Taken by ABA Was Consistent With Its Policy of Advocating 
Principles of the Bretton Woods Program, but Seeking to Safeguard It 
Against Possible Abuse. 


W. Randolph Burgess, President of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, issued a statement on July 6, after the Senate Committee on 





Banking and 
Currency had 
voted favor- 
ably on the 
Bretton 
Woods Pro- 
posals with 
several addi- 
tional pro- 
visions, pledg- 
ing full “co- 
operation and 
support to the 
measure, but 
expressing re- 
gret that the 
Committee 
did not adopt 
recommenda - 
tions made 
by the ABA” 
with respect to 


W. R. Burgess 


assuring the short-term use of the 
Fund, as was provided in the bill 
already passed by the House of 


Representatives. 


“Two of the three amend- 
ments,” says Mr. Burgess, “adopt- 
ed by the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee in reporting out the Bret- 
ton Woods legislation are con- 
structive additions to changes 
made in the House and are in the 
direction of suggestions made to 
the Committee by banking groups. 

“The provision for restricting 


@ 








the Fund from using its resources 
for armament is obviously desir- 
able. An _ international fund 
should not be available for that 
purpose. Furthermore, such an 
amendment strengthens the’ re- 
sponsibility of the Fund for de- 
termining the use of its resources 
rather than having this use semi- 
automatic. 

“The provision stating the pol- 
icy of the United States as to the 
relationship between Bretton 
Woods and other elements of a 
sound international economic pro- 
gram will be helpful in preparing 
the way, both here and abroad, 
for other steps which must be 


-|taken, especially in dealing with 


trade practices, if Bretton Woods 
is to be effective. 

“The omission of Section 6, 
which specified the gold value of 
the dollar to be communicated to 
the Fund by the United States’ 
representative will make no dif- 
ference in the action to be taken, 
because the present gold value is 
the only one which can be com- 
municated without action by Con- 
gress. This section, however, had 
the virtue of specifically stating 
the policy of Congress with re- 
spect to the gold value of the dol- 

(Continued on page 231) 


Explains Success of 


War Loan Drives 


John J. Rowe, President of Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co. of Cincin- 
nati, Holds Different Kinds and 
Maturities of Government Bonds 
Has Created a Better and Wider 


Market and That “E” Bonds Are 
Being Retained by Purchasers. 


John J. Rowe, President of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati, offers the following 
interesting and instructive obser- 
~ vations on the 

War Financ- 

ing and the 

War Loan 

drives up to 

the present: 

The very large 

oversubscrip- 

tion to the 7th 

War Loan 

Drive, on top 

of the great 

success of the 
earlier six 

Drives, leads 

to the follow- 

ing observa- 
tions as we 
turn our 
thinking to 
the 8th Drive 


John J. Rowe 
to come. 


\....bviously, there are two objec- 


tives in the policy for periodic 
War Loan Drives: 

1. To finance the war. 

2. To encourage thrift, during 
a period of extraordinarily high 
employment, so that when we re- 
turn to peace, the American pub- 
lic will have a backlog of accum- 
ulated savings for their personal 
protection, and obviously, have 
accumulated buying power, and 
an increased feeling of safety if 
they then spend more of their 
annual income than they did dur- 
ing this war period of overtime. 

The American people have un- 
dertaken, and are accomplishing 
the GREATEST EXPERIMENT 
IN THRIFT EVER KNOWN TO 
MAN. A few figures, which are 
quite rough, demonstrate this: 

1. The total amount of “E” 
bonds outstanding, and held per- 
sonally by the American public, 
limited to an annual direct pur- 
chase per person of $3,750 issue 

(Continued on Page 234) 
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Continuance of Price, Wage and 


and entitled “The Road to Tokyo 
Director of 
War Mobili- 
zation and 
Reconst ruc- 
tion, who was 
recently ap- 
pointed to 
succeed Henry 
Morgenthau, 
Jr., as Secre- 
tary of the 


cussed the 
problems of 
economic sta- 
bilization as 
related to 
price, wage 
and rationing 
controls and 
the threat of 
monetary inflation. 

INOUng tnat “in the last 
three months, inventories of civil- 
ian goods in the hands of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
and consumers, themselves, have 
generally declined, and the house- 
wife has been having an increas- 
ingly difficult time finding what 
she wants in the stores,” it states 
that “the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization emphasizes that the best 
antidote for inflation is increased 
civilian supplies. We are pushing 
production of scarce items for ci- 
vilians as hard as is consistent 
with the maintenance of war pro- 


Fred M. Vinson 


Inflation Will Be a Continuing Threat. 
Agency Should Not Pull Props Out of Another. 
In the third Report.to the President and to Congress dated July 1 


Vinson Reports on 
Economic Stabilization 


Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion in Third Report Urges 


Rationing Controls, Holding That 
Says Lifting of Control by One 


and Beyond,” Fred M. Vinson as 





Treasury, dis-’ 


duction. However, no near-term 
shift in the supply-demand posi- 
tion is to be looked for.” 

The report then reviews the 
supply situation of civilian goods 
as follows: 

Textiles 


Military requirements for tex- 
tiles in the months immediately 
ahead are greater than for a two- 
front war, partly because tropical 
environments are hard on cloth- 
ing, partly because of the need 
for multiple supplies for men who 
move back and forth between the 
tropics and colder climates, partly 
because of the long pipe lines 
across the Pacific. At the same 
time, production of textiles has 
gone down. One reason has been 
the shift from civilian-type to the 
slower-woven, more durable, mil- 
itary-type fabrics: The principal 
reason, however, has been the in- 
ability of textile plants to obtain 
manpower. 

Recently the War Labor Board 
ordered an increase in the rate 
of pay in some textile plants and 
the new scale has been spreading 
throughout the industry as manu- 
facturers seek to attract workers. 
But some manufacturers at this 
point are unwilling to boost wages 
without a compensating rise in 
price ceilings. The price-wage 

(Continued on page 231) 








From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
Your correspondent has just completed a rather exhaustive in- 


5| disturbing to 


vestigation of what the Communists intend to do, now that they have 


renounced their poiicy of cooperation. Your correspondent did this, 
not with any view of red baiting, but with a realization that the Com- 
munists do constitute a group of agitators in our midst and can be 
quite effective, for good or bad, in our reconversion program. Our 
reconversion - 
situation is 
delicate 
enough as it 
is, with what 
we call just 
plain Ameri- 
can labor lead- 
ers. Thus, it 
must have 
been quite 





are tremendously flattered that 
their announced change of policy 
would be attracting so much at- 
tention. ‘ They are tremendously 
eager to talk about it with a news- 
paperman. They would give any- 
thing if we were to now become 
excited about them. 

There seems not the slightest 
doubt that when Earl Browder 
announced the dissolution of the 
Communist Party a little more 
than a year ago, and the coopera- 
tion with American capitalism, 
that he acted upon orders from 
Moscow and he similarly acted a 
few weeks ago when he switched 
back. To know just what the 
Communist party is in this coun- 
try is essential to an industrialist 
planning his post-war structure. 
The party is about 60,000 earnest, 
reasonably able agitators working 
for Stalin. Communism has ceased 
to be an ideology or a political 
faith. It is an amazing thing, but 
a fact is that the Communist 
party in this country is nothing 
in the world but a list of agents 


American in-. 
dustrialists 
when on top 
of this the 
Communists 
announced 
that they were 
returning to 
their “revolu- Carlisle Bargeron 
tionary”. ac- 
tivities. The question arises as to 
just what they meant by that, and 
how much additional disturbance 
they can heap upon a situation 
already loaded with dynamite. 
Our pursuit of the Communist 
story was one of the most amus- 
ing experiences we have ever 








had in our life. The Communists (Continued on page 233) 
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An “Ideology 


my 


“TI am frequently asked whether this country can 
regain its old financial and industrial leadership. 


Well, I am full of quiet confidence. 


It is true that 


our national debt is likely to be about three times 
as much as it was at the end of 


the last war. 


It is true also that 


part consists of obligations to 
overseas countries of an import- 
ant amount. All that is a heavy 
burden. But the productive capa- 
city of the country and therefore 
the national income have also 


very 


substantially increased 


since the end of the last war. Re- 
covery will not be easy: it will 
require much effort, much re- 
straint, and, to use historic words 
of our great Prime Minister, 
much ‘toil and sweat’ to make 
full use of our productive capa- 


Lord Catto 


city. However great the effort, it 


will have its compensations, for, 
if guided aright, it will assist that full employment 
policy to which the Government is committed, and 
with which we are all in such ardent sympathy. 
“But, My Lord Mayor, recovery will need some- 
thing more; it will need a resurgence of that indi- 
vidual initiative, that resourcefulness, and that 
spirit of adventure which, in war and in peace, 
have ever, of old, contributed to our country’s pros- 


perity and to its greatness. 


In that respect the 


City of London must give a:lead and play a major 
part. I do not need to tell you that her position in 
world commerce and in finance is unique—and I 
would ask you to note, I say ‘is’ not ‘was.’—Lord 
Catto, Governor of the Bank of England to the 
bankers and merchants of London. 


This is the spirit, the “ideology” if you will, 


which made Britain great. 


It is likewise that 


which made the United States great. 
The future greatness of both depend upon its 


survival. 





Morgenthau Resigns as Treasury Head— 


Vinson Slated as Successor—Lalter’s Tax Views 


The White House announced on July 5 that Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr. had sent to President Truman his formal resignation as Secretary 
of the Treasury and that the President had accepted it in a letter 
praising Mr. Morgenthau’s service to the nation and expressing 
regret at his decision to resign, according to Associated Press reports 
from Washington on that date. The resignation is not to become 


effective until President Truman® 


returns from the forthcoming 
Big-Three conference, expected 
in the next three weeks. 

Mr. Morgenthau has held the 
Treasury post for over 11 years. 
From the United Press, Washing- 
ton advices July 5 we quote: _ 

Mr. Truman, accepting the res- 
ignation, thanked Morgenthau for 
his services. Terming Morgen- 
thau’s resignation “a distinct loss” 
to the government, he reviewed 
his federal services which began 
in 1933 when President Roosevelt 
brought him to Washington from 
Dutchess county, New York, to 
take over the Federal Farm 
Board. 

The President praised Morgen- 
thau’s tax programs and particu- 
larly his work in the war bond 
program which the chief execu- 
tive described as “a great achieve- 
ment?’ deserving the thanks of the 
nation. 

At a press conference held 
shortly after the President an- 

the resignation, Secre- 
tary rgenthau said that he had 
“no ,plans other than to take a 


A White House announcement 
on July 6, made through an As- 
sistant Press Secretary, stated 
that President Truman has indi- 
cated that he will nominate Fred 
M. Vinson as the new Secretary 
of the Treasury on his return 
from'the forthcoming conference. 
Mr. Vinson, said the Associated 
Press, is familiar with taxes and 
is known as a tax authority. From 
these! press advices we quote: 

For years as Chairman of the 
Tax Sub-committee of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, ne 








whipped together tax bills and 
led the fight to put them into law. 

He served fourteen years in the 
House, in most cases battling 
down the line for President 
Roosevelt’s ideas. 

In 1938 he was appointed by 
Mr. Roosevelt as an Associate 
Justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Col- 
umbia. He served for five years, 
then was drafted into the execu- 
tive branch in the mammoth as- 
signment of holding the line 
against rising prices. As Director 
of Economic Stabilization Mr. 
Vinson built a reputation for 
resisting pressures. 


Interesting to those who want 
to know the shape of taxes to 
come is the fact that Mr. Vinson 
has been outspoken against any 
reductions in tax rates until the 
end of the Japanese war. In this 
he and Mr. Truman thoroughly 
agreed. 

From Associated Press accounts 
from Washington July 7 we quote: 

His (Mr. Vinson’s) views on 
post-war taxes are contained in 
his report as Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, is- 
sued a week ago today. 


He declared that Government 
revenue needs after the war 
wonld be three times what they 
had ever been in peacetime. 

He set down these principles as 
a guide in constructing the post- 
war tax program: 

1. Taxes should be levied in 
such a way that they have the 
least harmful effect on the ex- 
pansion of business investment 
and the creation of jobs. 





Bank Officers Receive 
Diplomas From School 


One hundred twelve bank offi- 
cers from 23 states were grad- 
uated at New Brunswick, N. J. 
on June 29 at the 9th annual com- 
mencement of The Graduate 
School of Banking, conducted by 
Rutgers University and the 
American’ Bankers Association. 
Richard W. Hill, registrar of the 
graduate school from_its inception 
in 1935 until 1944, delivered the 
commencement address at the ex- 
ercises held in the Elizabeth Rod- 
man Voorhees Chapel. A. L. M. 
Wiggins, immediate past Presi- 
dent of the ABA, acted for Ray- 
mond N. Ball, President of the 
Board of Regents, in awarding the 
diplomas. Mr. Ball, President of 
the - Lincoln-Alliance- Bank & 
Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. was 
prevented from officiating be- 
cause of the sudden death of an 
officer of his bank. One diploma 
was awarded in absentia to J. 
Frederick Donald, Assistant Cash- 
ier of the First National Bank, 
Houlton, Maine, who had com- 
pleted his studies before being in- 
ducted into the Armed Services. 


During the ceremonies marking 
the graduation, Hermann G.. Die- 
kelmann, Cashier of the Horicon 
State Bank, Hericon, Wis., became 
the first recipient of the Richard 
W. Hill award. Mr. Diekelmann is 
the senior member of the class 
and was thus the first graduate 
to receive the citation. The honor 
was created last year by the 
Board of Regents to be awarded 
annually to the oldest member of 
the graduating class and was 
named for Mr. Hill who was first 
registrar of the school. 


The Class of 1945 is one of the 
smallest graduating classes in the 
history of the school and reflects 
the impact of wartime corditions 
upon organized barking ard iis 
educational activities. Many of 
the bank officers who enrolled as 
members of the class two years 
ago are now in the armed services 
of the nation. 


Berford Brittain Jr. of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co.; Chicago, [ll., is the 
permanent class President and 
Carl W. Trempf of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, Boston, 
Mass., is the permanent class sec- 
retary of the Class of 1945. 

The two weeks’ summer resi- 
dent session of The Graduate 
School of Banking, closed on June 
30, completing the llth year of 
the school’s life. The graduate 
school opened in 1935 and in its 
first 10 years 1,255 bankers have 


.been graduated from its courses. 


The men begin their studies with 
a resident session of two weeks 
at Rutgers University, and after 
a year of extension study of prob- 
lems at home they returi for a 
second two weeks on the Rutgers 
campus. After another year of in- 
tensive extension study they again 


icome to Rutgers for a iinal two 


weeks of resident study. If, in 
addition to the completion of this 
study work they write an accept- 
able and original thesis oa a sub- 
ject in the banking or atiied eco- 
nomic fields, they are graduated 
at the end of their third two 
weeks’ session at the University. 

The graduate school meets the 
need of bank officers for ad- 
vanced study in subjects related 
to bank operations and service, 
and provides for mature bankers, 
courses presenting currceit in- 
formation om naticnal and inter- 
national affairs. 





2. They should be levied in such 
a way as to have the least harm- 
ful effect on the maintenance of 


mass markets and mass purchas- 
ing power. 

‘3. Taxes must be fair among 
people. 

4. Tax policy should be inte- 
grated with a fiscal policy de- 
signed to prevent inflation and 
deflation. 


of business. 





The State of Trade 


In Congress last Friday the House of Representatives took the 
initial step in an effort to assist industry in its reconversion process 
by voting 246 to 91 for legislation aimed to improve the cash position 
The extent of relief that is expected to accrue to indus- 


ye during the reconversion period from its onerous tax burdens is 


placed at $5,500,000,000. 


measure, rejected a proposal to® 


reduce excess profits taxes by 
$235,000,000. in 1945 through the 
medium of a retroactive increase 
in the exemption under this levy 
by a vote of 120 to 95. The in- 
creased exemption will go into 
effect in January, 1946. 

The results thus far achieved in 
business’ behalf were not attained 
without a struggle since antagon- 
ism existed in sufficient degree to 
prolong discussion on it, and 
eause its opponents to charge that 
it “cuts a melon” of millions of 
dollars for some railroads and 
“benefits those who made excess 
profits out of the war.” . 

To this argument, the bill’s ad- 
vocates countered with the state- 
ment that the five-point tax revi- 
sion is essential to hasten recon- 
version, especially for small 
business and in the interest of 
spreading employment, adding 
that it makes very little change ir 
ultimate tax liabilities of corpora- 
tions. ‘The measure involves nc 
change in individual or corporate 
income tax burdens and specifi- 
cally provides: 


1. Increase in the excess profits 
tax specific exemption from $10,- 
000 to $25,000, effective beginning 
pwith the 1946 tax year. Tax ex- 
perts estimated this would reduce 
excess profits obligations by 
$160,000,000 in 1946. 


2. That the post-war credit o/ 
10% of the 95% excess profits 
tax be taken currently with re- 
spect to the tax liability of 1944 
and subsequent years, reducing 
tax payments in 1945 or 1944 lia- 
bilities by about $830,000,000 and 
in 1946 with respect to 1945 lia- 
bilities by about $710,000,000. 

3. Advance to Jan. 1, 1946, the 
maturity date of outstanding ex- 
cess profits tax post-war refuno 
bonds, hastening the availability 
of $1,300,000,000 that otherwise 
would be paid from two to four 
years after the end of the war. 

4. Speed up refunds resulting 
from carrybacks of net operating 
losses and of unused excess profits 
credits. Under present law these 
refunds, amounting to $1,000,000,- 
000 would be paid over an in- 
definite period from 1947 to 1950. 

5. Hasten refunds resulting 
from the recomputation of deduc- 
tions for amortization of emer- 
gency facilities, affecting perhaps 
$1,700,000,000 otherwise to be re- 
funded over an indefinite period. 

Major interest and debate on 
the legislation centered on the 
proposal to make the excess prof- 
its exemption increase retroactive, 
and a provision that would per- 
mit a reorganized railroad, oper- 
ating under a new charter, to re- 
tain the tax base which its 
preceding corporation had. 

In supporting the railroad pro- 
vision, Representative Carlson 
(Rep., Kan.), said it removes dis- 
crimination as between States and 
declared: 

“The provision gives the rail- 
roads that reorganize the same 
advantages in every State that 
they now have only in a very 
few States where they must re- 
organize under a new charter.” 


Steel Industry—lIndications the 
past week were that the delivery 
situation would be considerably 
improved, especially for civilian 
manufacturers, some time in the 
latter part of this quarter, accord- 
ing to “The Iron Age” in its cur- 
rent summary of the steel trade. 

Lighter advance buying, more 
cancellations and some easement 
in inventory pressure, brought 
available delivery dates on most 
steel products last week 30 to 60 
days closer than openings quoted 
about a month ago. 

Beginning with last week, non- 
rated orders may now be shipped 





‘barring their interference with 
war business. Order books, how- 


The House, however, 


in favoring the 





) 





ever, are still heavily loaded with 
rated orders having first call on 
available supplies, but notwith- 
standing this, some unrated ton- 
nage has found acceptance. 

Terrific pressure from non- 
rated customers on steel mills to 
take tonnage and promise deliv- 
eries has developed in recent 
weeks, presenting more of a prob- 
lem to steel companies than was 
at first evident. From a com- 
petitive standpoint most steel 
firms, states “The Iron Age,” will 
want to take as much non-rated 
business as possible, as well as 
make the best delivery promises 
in order to maintain a good post- 
war customer relationship. Steel 
companies, however, except in a 
few instances, have not been able 
to help their customers’ plans by 
furnishing firm delivery prom- 
ises 

One factor noted especially the 
past week was the reported du- 
plication in non-rated steel book- 
ings. This practice of placing the 
same order with several steel 
companies, states the trade maga- 
zine, is gaining momentum and 
will tend further to confuse the 
order book picture. The pro- 
cedure indulged in by consumers 
is with the hope of gaining an 
earlier delivery, and the steel 
mills, it appears, are unable to 
check the practice. 

The WPB’s quandary over the 
failure of sheet offerings to mate- 
rialize as a result of fabricated 
product cancellations may have 
occasioned the request to sheet 
producers to tabulate and report 
all third quarter sheet orders of 
consequence on the books with 
customers’ names, the magazine 
notes. The receipt of this infor-. 
mation will be followed, it is be- 
lieved, by a check with consumers. 
as to the possibility of additional 
sheet cancellations. It is reported 
that some major steel users al- 
ready have been contacted. 

From aé delivery standpoint, 
trade publication notes that 
coated sheet products are becom- 
ine easier. Heavier tinplate di- 
rectives are making rapid progress 
in dissolving extended schedules 
and deliveries for the first time 
are showing marked improve- 
ment. Some promises are being 
made for November as compared 
to January deliveries quoted a 
month ago. Galvanized sheets, 
too, for many months one of the 
longest delivery items in the 
book, also show promise of be- 
coming easier. 

Shell container and storage case 
program cutbaeks announced this 
week by the Army, promise little 
early sheet relief. The cut in 
monthly schedules to become ef- 
fective in July and August, will 
lower the level of sheet require- 
ments somewhat, but the effect on 
mill books will be delayed and 
continued requirements, though 
lower, will still be quite heavy in, 
the future. 


Relaxation of railroad carbuild-' 
ing schedules has been made by 
WPB to permit builders to ar- 
range their own schedules to suit 
operating conditions. This, how- 
ever, will not affect cars already 
seheduled. i: > 


The American Iron and Steel’ 
Institute announced last Tuesday’ 
that the operating rate of steel’ 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 89.0% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning July’ 
$8, compared with 88.1% one week’ 
ago. This week’s operating rate’ 
represents an increase of 0.9 
points from last week’s rate and 
is equivalnt to 1,630,200 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,613,700 net tons last 
week and 1,714,300 tons one year 
ag 


’ 


0. 
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OPA Extended Another Year; Truman Signs Bill Pass Bill to Ease 


Final Congressional action on legislation to extend stabilization 
and price controls for another year was taken June 30, a few hours 
before the existing act would have expired. By a vote of 255 to 94, 
the House approved a compromise bill, which the.-Senate ‘had already 


accepted, which was substantially 


what the Administration had been 


seeking, a renewal of the legislation without weakening amendments. 


A special dispatch to the New ?- 


York “Times”, from Washington, 
on that day, stated that aside from 
continuing price control for 
another year, the measure carried 
these material additions: 

A modified amendnient by Rep- 
resentative Andresen, Republican, 
of Minnesota, requiring OPA to 
obtain the prior approval of the 
mew Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson, in setting 
food prices applyin;, te processors, 
but not extending his control 
down to the retail stores. 

_A non-controversial amendment 
by Representative Patman, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, lifting all slaughter- 
ing limitations on every plant 
found by the Secretary to be sani- 
tary. regardless of whether it had 
beer. operating under the oid type 
of F2deral inspection. 

Another more or less agreed 
amendment, submitied in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, the majority lcader, and in 
the House by Representative Bates, 
Republican, of Massachusetts. di- 
recting the Administration to seck 
to guarantee to the nrocessing in- 
dustry as _a group a marginvof 

rofit on each major species of 

ivestock, that is, cattle, hogs and 
sheep. 

A section establishing remt ad- 
Visory councils. 

Representative Andresen strug- 
gied to the end against the com- 
promise bill, contending that his 
amendment had been vitiated and 
arguing that there was yet “ample 
time” to insist upon a new Senate- 
House conference. 

Representative McCormack of 
Massachusetts, the Democrtic 
Teader of the House, cried out in 
reply: 

“Unless this conference report is 
accepted today there will be no 
price control remaining on the 
law books. A vote against the con- 
. ference report can justifiably be 
’ construed as a vote aiding infla- 
tion.” 

Representative Dirksen, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, whose amend- 
ment proposing to open OPA or- 


(ders to injunction suits in the 
| Federal district courts had been 
'rejected, also appealed to the 
House to refuse to accept the con- 
ference bill. 

The considerable influence on 
the Republican side of Represen- 
tative Wolcott was thrown against 
this view, Mr. Wolcott declaring 
that all legislation necessarily 
represented some compromise. 

The bill to extend price’ con- 
trols, after passage; was flown by 
special plane to Kansas City for 
President Truman’s signature. The 
President, however, brought - it 
back to the White House with him 
and signed it there, declaring, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press 
from Washington on July 2, that 
stabilization controls will have to 
be extended into the postwar era. 
Said the President: 


“Every one of us must refrain 
from making unnecessary pur- 
chase of scarce goods and every- 
one of us must put as many of his 
dollars as possible into war bonds. 
In this way we can speed the day 
of victory and make sure that 
peace will bring a sound and last- 
ing prosperity.” 

He declared that the renewal of 
the legislation without weakening 
amendments “gives the country 
reassurance that the fight against 
inflation will be carried on during 
the difficult year that lies ahead,” 
and added: 


“We shall have need-for stabil- 
ization. not only in fighting. the 
war but in solving the problems 
of reconversion which we are al- 
ready confronting.” 


The OPA receives an appropri- 
ation of $174,500,000, according to 
the Associated’ Press, under a 


the year-end session. 


(The limiting amendments 
which the House had sought to 
put through with the extension 
legislation and on which . com- 
promise had to be reached were 
given in the “Chronicle” ‘June. 28, 
page 2881.) 








‘Urge Return of Employment Service fo States 


Twenty-eight of the Governors attending the. Mackinac Island 
Conference favor immediate return to the states of the Employment 
Service which was turned over to the Federal Government at the 


beginning of the war. 


The Governors expressed themselves in re- 
sponse to a letter from the Commerce and Industry Association of 


New York, which asked them to “support the return of the Employ- 


ment Service to the states imme-® 


diately.” 

Thomas Jefferson Miley, Asso- 
ciation Secretary, wrote each 
Governor, “With the passage of 
peak wartime production, the 
problem of recruitment has been 
transformed into one of trying to 
find jobs and making placements. 
Any wartime control over man- 
power and labor movement which 
is found to be necessary in in- 


dividual areas could continue to. 


remain in the War Manpower 
Commission. We believe that the 
return to the States of the Em- 

oyment Service would, in fact, 
strengthen the prosecution of the 
war effort. 

“The wide. variations in local 
conditions and the need for local 


control and local employer inter- | 


est point to the great importance 
of the return of the administration 
of the employment offices to the 
individual States. The benefici- 
aries and the faxpayers should not 
needlessly -be separated in time 
and distance from those who 
make the policies and who admin- 
ister them once.they are made. 
“Because of the importance of 
coordinating employment offices 
and the offices administering the 
payment of employment benefits, 
the Employment Service now 
under Federal administration 
should be returned to State juris- 
diction immediately.” g 
The Governors of the following 





states wrote Mr. Miley that they 
favored passage of the Amend- 
ment; most of them reported they 
had written President Truman 
about their position or had taken 
other energetic measures to pro- 
mote the bill: Iowa, Maryland, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Texas; South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oregon, Ohio, North Da- 
kota, North Carolina, New York, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Montana, 
Minnesota, Washington, D. C., 
Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Maine, Illinois, Indiana, Utah, 
‘Georgia, Florida, Wisconsin Colo- 
‘rado, Delaware. " 


Byrnes Names Assistants 

The new head of the State De- 
partment, James F. Byrnes,. has 
‘appointed to temporary - assign- 
ment as assistants to» the Secre- 
‘tary of State Benjamin V..Cohen, 
Donald S. Russell and Walter 
Brown, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press announcement from 
Washington, July 5. The three 
were on Mr. Byrnes’s staff when 
he was director of the office of 


sion, and Mr. Cohen will be re- 
membered as one of the late 
President Roosevelt’s 
“brain trusters”. 

Mr. Byrnes took the oath of 





office as Secretary of State on 
July 3. 


measure also pushed through at 


_its .credits. .Under present law 


‘the Wabash Railroad would bene- 


war Mobilization and Reconver- | unsuccessful move to make retro- 





so-called | 


Corporation Taxes 


The House passed and sent to 
the Senate on July 6 legislation 
designed to improve the cash po- 
sition of corporations by speeding 
up payment of nearly $5,500,000,- 
000 of tax refunds during the next 
three years, the Associated Press 
reported on that date from Wash- 
ington. Approval was by a vote 
of 246-to 91. 

The bill would also increase 
exemption in excess profits taxes, 
effective January 1946. Efforts to 
make the increase retroactive for 
1945 were defeated. 

Approval of the bill, said the 
Associated Press, came after tur- 
bulent debate, in which opponents 
shouted that it “cuts a melon” of 
millions of dollars for some rail- 
roads and “benefits those. who 
made excess profits out of the 
war.” 


Proponents argued that the 
five-point tax revision is needed 
to hasten reconversion, especially 
small business, and thereby aid 
employment. They said it makes 
very little change in ultimate tax 
liabilities of .corporations. 

No change is made in individual 
or corporation income tax bur- 
dens. 


Specifically, according to the 
Associated Press, the five-point+/ 
measure provides: 


1. Increase in the excess profits 
tax specific exemption from $10,- | 
000 to $25,000, effective beginning 
with the 1946 tax year. Tax ex- 
perts estimated this would reduce 
exeess profits obligations by $160,- 
000,000 in 1946. 


2: That the postwar credit of 
10% of the 95% excess profits 
tax be taken currently with re- 
spect to the tax liability of 1944 
and subsequent years, reducing 
tax payments in 1945 on 1944 lia- 
bilities by about $830,000,000 and 
in 1946 with respect to 1945 lia- 
bilities by about $710,000,000. 

‘3. Advance to Jan. 1, 1946, the 
maturity date of outstanding ex- 
cess profits tax postwar refund 
bonds, hastening the availability 
of ‘ $1,300,000,000 that otherwise 
would be paid from two to-four 
years after the end of the war. 


4. Speed up refunds resulting 
from carrybacks of net operating 
losses and of unused excess prof- 


these refunds, amounting to $1,- 
000,000,000, would be- paid over 
an indefinite period from 1947 to 
1950. 

-+). Hasten refunds resulting 
from the recomputation of deduc- 
tions. for amortization of emer- 
gency facilities, affecting perhaps! 
$1,700,000,000 otherwise to be re-! 
funded over an indefinite period. 


The big battles pivoted on the 
proposals of Representative 
Slaughter (Dem., Mo.) to make 
the excess profits exemption 
boost retroactive, and a provision 
that would let a reorganized rail- 
road, operating under a new 
charter, retain the tax base which 
its preceding corporation “had. 

‘Chairman Sabath (Dem.., Ill.) of 
the Rules Committee declared 
that under the railroad provision 


fit by $8,500,000, and Representa- 
tive Eberharter (Dem., Pa.) said 
“those who get the benefits are 
those who bought the railroads in 
at one-half or one-third their 
value; the old stockholders. get 
nothing.” | 

But. despite all the shouting] 
those who wanted todo something 
about the railroad provision were 
blocked. By the rules under 
which the bill came to the floor 
only one amendment was allowed. 
Slaughter got that spot with his 


active the $10,000 to $25.900 in- 
crease in the excess profits tax 
exemption. 





(An earlier report on Congres- 
sional action for tax relief was 
given in the “Chronicle” June 28, 
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U. S. and Britain Recognize New Polish Regime 


The Polish Government of National Unity established at War- 
saw has been accorded recognition by both the United States and 


Great Britain. 
Warsaw as soon as possible, it is 


The American Ambasador to. Poland will proceed te 


announced. He is Arthur Bliss 


Lane, who has been our ambassador to the Polish Government at 
London since September, 1931, and President Truman has now ap- 


pointed his Ambassador to the: 
Warsaw Government. 

The following is the formal 
statement of recognition by Presi- 
dent Truman, as given by the 
United Press from Washington, 
July ‘5: 

It is with great satisfaction that 
I announce that, effective today, 
as of 7 p.m., Eastern War Time, 
the Government. of the United 
States has established diplomatic 
relations with the newly formed 
Polisn Provisional Government 
of national unity now established 
at Warsaw. The establishment of 
this Government is an important 
and positive step in fulfilling the 
deeisions regarding Poland 
reached at Yalta and signed on 
Feb. 11, 1945. 

The new Polish Provisional 
Government of national unity has 
informed me in a written. commu- 
nication that it has recognized in 
their entirety the decisions of the 
Crimea Conference on the Polish 
question. The new Government 
has thereby confirmed its inten- 
tion to carry out the provisions of 
the Crimea ‘decision with respect 
to the holding of election. m 

Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, whom I 
have chosen as United States 
Ambassador to Poland, will pro- 
ceed to Warsaw as soon as pos- 
sible, accompanied by his staff. 


The British Foreign Office 
released the following announce- 
ment of its recognition of the new 
Polish. Government. according to 
the United Press from London, 
July 6: 

His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom have re- 
ceived from the Prime Minister 
of the recently formed Polish 
Provisional Government of na- 
tional unity in~-Warsaw a formal 
notification to the effect that a 





Government was established on 





the 28th of June and that it has 
recognized in their entirety the 
decisions of the Crimea Confer- 
ence on the Polish question. 


The message requested the 
establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the exchange of repre- 
sentatives with the rank of Am- 
bassador. 


His Majesty’s Government wel- 
come the establishment of the 
Polish Provisional Government of 
national unity as an important 
step towards fulfillment of the 
decisions regarding Poland em- 
bodied in the declaration on Po- 
land issued by the Crimea Con- 
ference. 


In full agreement with the 
United States Government, they 
have conveyed to Mr. Osubka-Mo- 
rawski their recognition of the 
Polish Provisional. Government of 
national Unity and have informed 
him of their readiness to establish 
diplomatic relations with it. 


‘In doing so, they have recalled 
that the Crimea decision on Po- 
land include a provision that the 
Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity shall be pledged to 
the holding of free and unfettered 
elections as soon as possible on 
the basis of universal suffrage 
and the secret ballot, in which all 
democratic and Anti-Nazi parties 
shall have the right to take part 
and to put forward candidates. 


The appointment of a British 
Ambassador to Warsaw will be 
announced shortly. Pending his 
appointment, it is proposed to send 
to Warsaw as soon as possible 
the Hon. Robert Hankey as Charge 
d’ Affairs ad interim. 

(Establishment of ‘the new 
Polish regime was reported in 
the “Chronicle” July 5, page 114.) 





Exporters Hit British Trade Restrictions 


At Discussion of International Trade Section of New 
York Board of Trade, They Complain of “Shut Outs” in 


the Sterling Area. 


At the first meeting of the Forum on International Trade Prob- 
lems, conducted by the International .Trade Section of the New York 
Board of Trade, on June 20, several exporters complained of the 
restrictions on trading in countries comprised in the “sterling area,” 
and it was stated by one member that Egyptian importers who have 
come to the United States to buy goods have been informed that if 


it can be supplied with the same 
materials by the British, they 
could’ expect no aid from the 
American Government. It was 
inferred from these statements 
that there was apparently an 
agreement between the United 
States and British Governments 
that there should be .an allotment 
of trading areas between the two 
nations. It was urged that steps 
be taken immediately to give 
United States exporters equal op- 
portunity to sell in countries un- 
der the influence of British 
“blocked sterling” countries. 

“There were also complaints 
about the complex entry require- 
ments for tourists and commercial 
travelers in-the Latin American 
republics, not excepting the 
United States. These -require- 
ments, it was held, should be 
eliminated or modified, since they 
prove to be a great deterrent to 
trade and international friend- 
ship. 

It was pointed out by several 
members that a uniform recopro- 
eal agreement should be worked 
out. which would simplify the-ex- 
isting regulations so as to permit 
a greater expansion of trade with 
Latin America. 

The Forum members also fa- 
vored the insertion of an arbitra- 
tion clause in trade contracts and 


@ 





The Second Monthly Interna- 
tional Trade Forum will be held 
on Wednesday, July 19 (the third 
Wednesday of each month) at the 
headquarters of the New York 
Board of Trade, 291 Broadway, 
N. Y. Chairman, Hal F. Lee; Co- 
Chairman, Charles A. Richards, 
Vice - President, Interchemical 
Corp. 

These Forums are a continua- 
tion of the Latin American Trade 
Forums initiated under Mr. Lee’s 
direction in 1942, and are open, 
without charge, to all interested 
in the promotion of foreign trade. 
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Living Costs Rise in May’ 

Living costs of wage ea 
and lower-salaried clerical 
ers rose from April to May in 43 
out of.63 industrial cities .sur- 
veyed each month by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. De- 


ork- 


clines were shown for 14 cities, 
while living costs were unchanged 
in three cities. The Board also 
reports: des ae 

“The largest increase, equal to 
1.5%, occurred in Omaha. Other 


‘rélatively large increases were in 


Denver and in Newark, with 1.2%, 
in Milwaukee and Philadelphia, 
with 1.0%, and in Rockford, with 
0.9%. Declines ranged from 0.4% 





order forms such as the standard 
form suggested by the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission. 


in Portland, Ore., to 0.1% im 
Macon. There was no change in 
Atlanta, Front Royal, and Spo- 
kane.” ‘ 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


But the real tragedy lies in 
the fact that there are today 
many “charters” “on the 
stocks,” so to speak. There is 
of course the Bretton Woods 
“charter,” which, according to 
its framers and friends, is de- 
signed to operate in a “new 
world” now at long last freed 
of the shortcomings of the old 
and armed with the mechan- 
isms and the wisdom to usher 
in some sort of economic and 
social millennium — a “new 
world” of which the San 
Francisco “Charter” is typical. 
Of course, those best entitled 
to opinions on the subject see 
ample reasons to doubt, in- 
deed, often, much more than 
doubt. To us it appears fairly 
clear that what this Bretton 
Woods “charter” does mainly 
is to make the “blunders” of 
past years the easier to com- 
mit in the future. But facts 
such as these are of no avail. 
This experiment has been all 
but built into the mores of the 
American.people. For them it 
is at once a symbol and a 
promise of glorious things to 
come. 

Many Others 


There are many more. Not 
all of them have attained the 
prominence of these two, but 
they will presently attain all 
too much. Or at all events 
they, or many of them, will 
without question be put forth 
as the “‘only hope” for this or 
that, and it would be foolish 
to take it for granted that 
such notions cannot or will not 
be “‘sold” to the rank and file 
in this country. One such pro- 
gram is that of managing the 
fiscal affairs of government 
not. with the idea of keeping 
the cost of government serv- 
ices to a minimum, and of in- 
terfering with ordinary, legit- 
imate business as little as 
may be, but with the main if 
not the sole objective of con- 
trolling the economic system 
of the country. The financial 
affairs of government would 
be employed as a tool with 
which now to curb, now to 
stimulate, now to stabilize, in- 
dustry and trade. Deficits 
and permanently growing in- 
debtedness are of no con- 
sequence. They more or less 
confessedly are probably in- 
herent in this sort of fiscal 
management, but what of it? 

The theory here laid down 
is,.of course, more than a 
question of how much of a 
given volume of expenditures 
should be met by taxation and 
how much by borrowing. The 
concept is very much broader 
than that. Not only the degree 
in which outlays are to be met 
by current taxation, but, 
more, important, the amount 
of such outlays are to be de- 
termined not by any ordinary 
standards, or any standards 
ever employed before in this 
or any other country, but by 
the judgment of someone in 
authority as to whether prices 
are too high or too low, the 


rate of activity normal and 
healthy or becoming feverish, 
the state of employment ade- 
quate or otherwise, etc., etc. 
If business needs a shot in the 
arm—and when does it not, 
according to the New Deal 
managers?—then public out- 
lays are to be increased andj 
taxes made relatively lighter. 
Does business need curbing— 
when did the politician ever 
think that it did?—then out- 
lays should be curtailed— 
even if the politician loses 
some of his patronage!—and 
taxes increased. 

And this, too, is even now 
being put forward by some as 
“the only way” to permanent 
prosperity! And among _ its 
supporters apparently is Mr. 
Vinson, no less! 


“Social Security” a Case 
In Point 


It has been but a few weeks 
since Senator Wagner sub- 
mitted a proposed so-called 
so¢ial security program which 
would make what we have 
been living and suffering un- 
der during the past half dozen 
or more years appear like 
child’s play. President Tru- 
man has made it clear that he 
is definitely and firmly be- 
hind some such _ program. 
Senator Wagner is, of course, 
certain that if his program is 
not the “only way” to a new 
heaven and a new earth, then 
no other way could lead to 
this happy state without its 
aid. Indeed it has been assert- 
ed over and over again by 
many whose influence is great 
that some such program is 
absolutely essential not so 
much to great achievements 
after the war, but to avoid 
catastrophe in the post-war 
years. 

Various other programs to 
make certain that wages are 
kept high, that working hours 
are to be kept short, that 
“small business” will be sub- 
sidized, that the farmer will 
continue to feed in part at the 
public trough, that (sic) ven- 
ture capital be enticed into 
the economic system, and 
much more of the same sort 
are much in the talk of post- 
war plans. Most of them in 
the minds of their sponsors 
are indispensable and often 
“the only way.” Too often 
these sponsors are able to at- 
tract considerable followings. 
We must not only “plan” our 
future, but our plans must 
bear as little resemblance to 
the past as possible, and cer- 
tainly to have as little sup- 
port as possible in the ex- 
perience of the past. The virus 
seems to be in the air. 


Whatever Was is Wrong 

Often it appears that to 
most of those who have taken 
it upon themselves to plan 
our future, whatever has been 
is wrong..The future must be 
different—it would seem be- 
cause of some innate virtue 





in being different from the 


| past. One wonders sometimes | 
what these advocates of 
“new” programs would think 
or do if they only knew that 
there is rarely much that is 
really new in their ideas. 
Most of them are hardly 
more thanarecrudescence and 
a dressing up of notions 
which flourished throughout 
the world for several hundred 
years prior to the birth of this 
nation. What these “moderns” 
have done is to raid the gar- 
ret of its broken down mental 
furniture, polished and 
patched it up and, behold, 
found something new under 
the sun! All this may not be 
known to them. Probably it 
is not, but it is a fact nonethe- 
less. It all has failed cen- 


turies ago and it must fail 
again, so long as human na- 
ture remains what it is. 

These are strange times in 
which we live. 


President Truman’s 
July Fourth Message 


President Truman’s Fourth of 
July mesage to the nation was 
a reminder of the honor due the 
members of our armed forces who 
are carrying our “creed of liberty” 
to the world, according to the 
Associated Press from Washing- 
ton on July 3, which gave the 
following as the President’s state- 
ment: 

“Again this year we celebrate 
July 4 as the anniversary of the 
day 169 years ago on which we 
declared our independence as a 
sovereign people. 

“Tn this year of 1945 we have 
pride in the combined might of 
this nation which has contributed 
signally to the defeat of the 
enemy in Europe. We have confi- 
dence that, under providence, we 
soon may crush the enemy in the 
Pacific. We have humility for the 
guidance that has been given us of 
God in sérving His will as a lead- 
er of freedom for the world. 


“This year the men and women 
of our armed forces, and many 
civilians as well, are celebrating 
the anniversary of American in- 
dependence in other countries 
throughout the world. Citizens of 
these other lands will understand 
what we celebrate and why, for 
freedom is dear to the hearts of 
all men everywhere. In other 
lands, others will join us in honor- 
ing our declaration that all men 
are created equal and are 
dowed with certain inalienable 
rights—life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

“Here at home, on this July 4, 
1945, let us honor our nation’s 
creed of liberty, and the men and 
women of our armed forces who 
are carrying this creed with them 
throughout the world.” 


Home Loan Bank Dividend 


On stock of record June 30 the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Chi- 
cago will pay a semi-annual div- 
idend at the rate of 142% per an- 
num, it was announced on July 2 
by A. R. Gardner, President. The 
total distribution on July 12 will 
/be $159,119.82, of which $52,815.57 
will go to the 457 member sav- 
ings, building and loan associa- 
tions in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and $106,304.25 to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which 
now holds the Treasury - sub- 
scribed stock with which the bank 
was started. 


This dividend will bring up to 
$3,558,000 the total which this re- 
serve institution for home financ- 
ing has, distributed since it was 
opened in 1932, Mr. Gardner said. 
Of this amount, the Government 
has received a total of $2,724,729 





Government Receipts 


released today. This statement cov 


and Expenditures for 


Fiscal Year 1945 


Receipts and expenditures of the Government at unprecedented 
peaks for the fiscal year 1945 are reported in a statement by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau on July 3, which we give herewith: 

“The financial operations of the Government for the fiscal year 
1945 are set forth in the Daily Treasury Statement for June 30, 1945, 


ers the fourth fiscal year in which 





a two-front war, and following 
closely the pattern of the previous 
war-time years, receipts and ex- 
penditures again reached unpre- 
cedented peaks. Although the war 
in Europe ended in May, 1945, the 
full effect of its termination will 
-not be reflected in Governmental 
receipts and expenditures for 
some time. 

“Receipts for the fiscal year 
1945 amounted to $46,457,000,000 
(exclusive of $1,283,000,000 of So- 
cial Security employment taxes 
set aside for account of the Fed- 
eral Old-age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund), an increase 
of $2,308,000,000 over 1944, the 
previous record year. 

“Total budgetary expenditures 
amounted to $100,405,000,000, an 
increase of $6,661,000,000, as com- 
pared with total budgetary ex- 
penditures of $93,744,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1944. 

“The net budgetary deficit for 
the year was $53,948,000,000, as 
compared with $49,595,000,000 for 





the country has been engaged in® 


the preceding fiscal year, an in- 
crease of $4,353,000,000. 
“Expenditures for war activities 
amounted to $90,029,000,000 and 
continued to account for the ma- 
jor portion of total expenditures. 
In addition, war expenditures by 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries, while 
much less than in preceding years, 
amounted to $472,000,000. These 
war expenditures, together with 
interest on the public debt, tax 
refunds and Veterans’ expendi- 
tures, accounted for about 98% 
of total expenditures for the fis- 
cal year 1945, the same as for 


Similar items in the fi 
ae iscal year 


The total expenditures in 1945 
at $100,405,000,000 compare with 
$95,744,000,000 in 1944, while the 
1945 expenditures for war activi- 
ties at $90,029,000,000 contrast 
with $87,099,000,000 in 1944: the 
receipts of $46,457,000,000 for 1945 


compare with $44,149 i 
con $ ,000,000 in 





seventh report to Congress, urges a 
reserve of State and local construc 


from Washington, July 1. 
Colmer (D.-Miss.), stated that: this 
addition to those plans for which® 


Urge Post-war Construction Program Reserve 


The House Post-war Economic Planning Committee, in 


its 
program of at least $5,000,000,000 


tion projects in order to stabilize 


the building industry after the war, the Associated Press reported 
The committee, headed by Representative 


reserve of projects should be in 





local financing is available. 

The committee according to the 
Associated Press proposed the fol- 
lowing three principles “as a 
foundation on which to erect a 
healthy national construction pro- 
gram”: 

“1. The Federal Government 
should hold out no promise of aid 
to States or municipalities during 
the first peace years for financing 
their public works — especially 
since many such are in a stronger 
financial position than before the 
war. 

“2. The Federal Government 
should assume _ leadership in 
building up an adequate reserve 
shelf of engineering plans... to 
lay the foundation for an orderly 
long-term public works program, 
and to provide a cushion against 
future drastic decline in the con- 
struction industry. 

“3. A construction policy board 
should be established in the ex- 
ecutive office of the President to 
guide the public works program, 
and to serve the construction in- 
dustry in its efforts to maintain 
a healthy, stable growth in rela- 
tion to national income.” 

The construction industry, the 
committee warned, “must not be 
made a catch-all for the unem- 
ployed to the exclusion of other 
areas of production which can 
provide more sustained employ- 
ment.” 

“We shall not,” it added, “serve 
total economic stability by ex- 
aggerating the cycles in construc- 
tion.” 

To avoid a period of sharply 
rising prices that might result 
from a sudden resumption of both 
private and public construction, 
the committee urged that during 
the transition period an expansive 
program of public works should 
“not be pitted against private con- 
struction.” Such action, it cau- 
tioned, might “speed the con- 
struction industry on a cycle of 
inflation and depression.” 

The building industry, the com- 
mittee pointed out, accounts nor- 
mally for 15% of the national in- 
come and employs one-eighth of 
the labor force, and during the 
post-war years it should reach “a 
plateau of activity . . . somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $21,000,- 
000,000 annually if the national 





on its stock in the past 12 years, 
he explained. 





Lincome is $140,000,000,000.” Im- 
mediately after the defeat of Ja- 


pan, the committee further pre- 
dicted, the demand for building 
will exceed available supplies of 
material and completed plans. 

It estimated that from 250,000 to 
350,000 privately financed hous- 
ing units can be started immedi- 
ately after the war,.and reach an 
average of 800,000 units yearly 
during the first five post-war 
years. By the end of the fifth 
peace year, the committee esti- 
mated that 6,000,000 persons 
would be employed on construc- 
tion projects. 


Steere {a ane 
Reduce Some Air Rates 
Postmaster Albert Goldman di- 

rects attention to an announce- 

ment issued by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank C. Walker that the air 
mail postage rate from the conti- 
nental United States, including 

Alaska, to the Union of Soviet So- 

cialist Republics is reduced to 30 

cents a half-ounce. The former 

rate was 70 cents a half-ounce. 

The postage rate on articles 

mailed in United States posses- 

sions to be carried by air service 
to the United States and thence 
by air to the Soviet Union will be 
the prescribed postage for car- 
riage by air to the continental 

United States, plus the postage for 

air service from the United States 

to the Soviet Union. 

Postmaster General Walker also 
announced that effective imme- 
diately, the air mail postage rate 
to Cuba is reduced to 8 cents a 
half-ounce from the continental 
United States, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. The 
former rate was 10 cents a half- 
ounce. The advices add: 

t “Also, the air mail postage rate 

is reduced from 10 to 8 cents a 

half-ounce on civilian mail to the 

Naval Operating Base, Guantan- 

amo, Cuba, from the continental 

United States, Alaska, Puerto Rico 

and the Virgin Islands. 

_ “The postage on articles mailed 

in the United States possessions 

in the Pacific to be carried by the 
trans-Pacific air service to the 

United States and thence by air 

to Cuba or the Naval Operating 

Base, Guantanamo, will be the 

prescribed postage for carriage by 

air to the continental United 

States, plus the postage for air 

service from the United States to 

destination.” 
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Taft Opposes Peace Time Military Training 
: As “Essence of Totalitarianism” 


Opposing post-war universal military training, Senator Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio, taking the negative side in a radio debate on July 5 
on the question “Should We Have Universal Military Training after 
the War?” described the principle of a peacetime draft as “the essence 
of totalitarianism” and charged: “One reason all Army officers want 
conscription is because they don’t take any intrest in the improved 


conditions necessary to get an®——-——— 


Army on a voluntary basis and 
don’t want to be bothered with 
it.” 

Supporting Senator Taft in the 
debate was Dr. Felix Morley, 
President of Haverford College. 
The affirmative side of the ques- 
tion was argued by Dr. Edward C. 
Elliott, President of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Burgess Meredith, 
motion picture actor and former 
Captain in the Army Air Forces. 

The debate was broadcast from 
Town Hall, 123 West 43rd Street, 
over WJZ and a coast-to-coast 
hookup of the American Broad- 
casting Company, said the New 
York “Herald Tribune” of July 6 
which further reported the views 
of the speakers as follows: 

“Dr. Elliott proposed that the 
idea of peacetime conscription be 
adopted at once and tried for 
about five years ‘as a form of in- 
surance for our national safety 
during the critical first years of 
the effort to test the strength and 
workability of the new constitu- 
tion for free mankind recently 
written in San Francisco. The 
plan should be adopted, he sug- 
gested, in a form which would 
allow for the discovery, develop- 
ment and use of the best of the 
scientific and technical abilities 
of American youth. 

“Dr. Morley, on the other hand, 
asserted that such a program 
would have a dangerous effect 
on the scholarship and citizenship 
training of college _ students, 
reaching, in time, the proportions 
of a ‘national calamity.’ 

“*A year of compulsory mili- 








tary training—and if we grant 
one year, I predict the demand 
will soon be for two or even three 
—would do more than wipe 12 
months from the educational cal- 
endar,’ he said. 

“ ‘It would blunt the spirit of in- 
quiry, dull the critical faculty and 
repress the development of inde- 
pendent judgment. which all to- 
gether form the hallmarks of the 
scientific attitude.’ 

“My own experiences in the 
Army, said Mr. Meredith, ‘con- 
vinced me that the man who sur- 
vives a modern war is the man 
who is prepared to fight the war. 

Let’s insist on universal 
peacetime military training, (1) 
to insure effective defense in case 
of war and to deter attack by 
enemies who respect nothing but 
superior force, (2) to implement 
America’s peace policies by giv- 
ing its diplomacy strength and 
standing among the nations of 
the world, (3) to give the trainees 
physical and disciplinary benefits 
of value in both peace and war.’ 

“Senator Taft insisted it would 
not be necessary to have com- 
pulsory training, because military 
reserves of sufficient strength 
could be obtained otherwise. He 
suggested that training be given 
to volunteers in the National 
Guard, with a program including 
a basic three-month course in one 
summer, followed by _ school 
courses and a further three-month 
unit training period in another 
summer with pay. He said he 
believed 250,000 new volunteers 
could be recruited each year.” 








Schwellenbach Succeeds Perkins as 
Labor Secretary—Other New Cabinet Members 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach who succeeds Frances Perkins as 
Secretary of Labor, was sworn into his new post on June 30, and 
other new Cabinet members who took their oaths at the same time 
were Robert E. Hannegan of Missouri, replacing Frank C. Walker 
of Pennsylvania as Postmaster General, and Thomas C. Clark of 


Nexas, 


General, and Representative Clin-® 


ton P. Anderson. who succeeds 
Claude R. Wickard as Secretary 
of Agriculture. In advices to the 
New York “Times” from Wash- 
ington June 30 it was noted. 


These shifts will alter the geo- 
graphical as well as the personal 
make-up of the Cabinet, intro- 
ducing a large representation 
from the West, as compared with 
the high proportion of Easterners 
who sat in the Roosevelt Cab- 
inets. 

From the same paper, we take 
the following from Washington 
July 3. 

In a statement issued through 
the White House, Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, in 
General Order No. 1 today, di- 
rected all labor department em- 
ployes to “execute the laws” as 
they stand. 

He explained that he sent out 
the order because “after six years 
in the Senate and four and a half 
years on the Federal bench I 
know there is a tendency in the 
executive branch to interpret the 
law the way an administrative 
officer thinks it should be instead 
of following the law as written by 
Congress and interpreted by the 
courts.” 

“TI am not going to allow that 
in my Department,” he said. 

. The announcement caused some 
speculation because it stated that 
it was made public “with the ap- 
- proval of the President.” 

To some observers the White 
House “approval” wes a way 
-taken by President Truman to 
-emphasize his own viewpoint on 
the meticulous regard which em- 


succeeding Francis Biddle of Pennsylvania as Attorney 


3 








ployes of the executive branch 
should carry out their duties. 

The General Order No. 1 fol- 
lows: 


“IT am issuing this order now 
before any specific instance arises 
so as not to subject anyone to 
embarrassment. Perhaps because 
my previous experience has been 
in. the legislative and judicial 
branches of the Government, I 
am peculiarly sensitive to the im- 
portance of this question. 


“I must insist that in this de- 
partment there is given full rec- 
ognition to the fact it is the func- 
tion of this department to ex- 
ecute the laws. The duty of an 
officer in this department is to 
accept the laws as Congress has 
written them and as the courts 
have interpreted them. The fact 
that he may think the Congress 
should have written, or the courts 
should have interpreted a law 
differently in no case justifies 
him in ignoring or attempting to 
circumvent the law. I will expect 
full co-operation on the policy”. 


Cut Federal Payroll 


A drop in civil service employ- 
ment of 17,614 during the month 
of May is reported by the Civil 
Service Commission, according to 
a United Press Washington dis- 
patch to the New York “Times” 
on July 5, which added that ac- 
cording to the report the number 
of civilians employed by the exec- 
utive branch within the continen- 
tal United States was at the end of 
May, 2,897,077 as compared with 


2,914,691 at the end of April. 








Seeks Rehearing 
Of High Court Ruling 


The intention of the Associated 
Press to file a petition for a re- 
hearing of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s anti-trust case against it, 
was made known on June 27 by 
the Board of Directors of the A. P. 


The petition will be filed on or 
before Sept. 1 in connection with 
the Supreme Court’s decision on 
June 18 affirming a lower court 
verdict. The decision held that 
Associated Press by-laws violated 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and 
should be amended to remove 
competitive effects upon existing 
members as a factor in considera- 
tion of new applications for mem- 
bership. In the New York “Times” 
of June 28 it was stated that the 
Board of Directors of the A.P. 
made public the following state- 
ment, addressed to members: 


“Both the special committee in 
charge of the Government case 
and the Board of Directors have 
met with counsel on the recent 
Supreme Court decision. Counsel 
advises that the prevailing Su- 
nreme Court decision is an af- 
firmance of the court below with- 
out change in substance. 


“On consideration of the pre- 
vailing ovinion, counsel has ad- 


vised, and the committe and the. 


Board have agreed, that a netition 
for rehearing should be filed in 
the Supreme Court. An extension 
of time for that purpose has been 
consented to by the Department 
of Justice. That extension expires 
on Sept. 1. If a petition for re- 
hearing is filed by that date the 
mandate or order of the Supreme 
Court carrying out its decision is 
further stayed until 20 days after 
the decision of the Suvreme Court 
on the petition for rehearing. 


“As best we can estimate, that 
means. in the event the petition 
for rehearing should be denied, 
the mandate or order of the Su- 
nreme Court would come down.to 
the snecial court on or about 
Oct. 20. 

“Oral areument. is not permit- 
ted on petitions for rehearing, so 
that the petition will be submit- 
ted on the record heretofore made 
plus such alleged errors in the 
vrevailing opinion as the petition 
may raise. 

“In the event the petition is de- 
ried. it will be necessary to amend 
the by-laws of the AP to conform 
to the decision of the svecial court. 

“The President, with the con- 
currence of the Board. has been 
authorized to consider the form of 
such amendments with counsel. 

“The Board does not feel that 
it is the appropriate agency, as 
such, to present to Congress any 
appeal for relief from the court 
decision that the membershiv may 
desire. This, however, should not 
deter any member from exercis- 
ing his right of petition to the 
Congress, if he so elects.” 

The Supreme Court decision 
was referred to in our issue of 
June 21, page 2768. 


Furds for NHA Rejected 


A Senate Avproovriations Com- 
mittee, according to a committee 
aide, has rejected a supplement? 
estimate of $18,373,000 for the 
National Housing Agency, the 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington, Julv 5. From these 
advices we quote: 

President Truman sent the esti- 
mate to the Senate Tuesday (July 
3) with a letter from the Budget 
Director advising that the funds 
would be used to provide for dis- 
tressed familities of service men. 

Avrother huvdeet-anvroved re- 
enect far $25000.N00 e-sh and 
$75.000.000 to be given the Fed- 
eral Works Agency for road con- 
struction, also received Tuesday. 
was approved as nart of the Sec- 
ond Deficiency Bill, the commit- 
tee aide said. 





Reverse Lend-Lease Received by U. S. From 
Allies Since 1941 Reported by Crowley 


War materials and services received by the United States from 
our allies as reverse lend-lease since the inception of the program in 
March 1941 have passed the $5,000,000,000 mark, it was announced 
on June 28 by Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, who 
is in charge of the lend-lease program. He stated that the total has 
been increased in recent weeks by the transportation of American 


troops from the European battie-© 


field to the United States in 
British ships, including the 
Queen Mary and the Aquitania, 
food supplies made available to 
our troops in the Pacific and Far 
Eastern theatres, and materials 
supplied by France, Belgium and 
the Netherlands in connection 
with the redeployment of * our 
troops. in the European theatre.” 
Administrator Crowley also said: 

“The British liner Queen Eliza- 
beth, (which arrived in N. Y. June 
29 with her first contingent of re- 
turning soldiers, carried 15,000 
American troops as reverse lend- 
lease and without payment by the 
United States. The Queen Mary 
arrived the previous week, the 
Aquitania earlier in the month, 
and other British ships are en- 
gaged in the movement of our 
troops, providing that service 
without cost to us as reverse lend- 
lease. The two Queen ships alone 
had previously carried an esti- 
mated 1,250,000 American Troops 
to various theatres of war under 
the reverse lend-lease program. 

“To the start of the current 
year we had received as reverse 
lend-lease from the British Em- 
pire, materials and _ services 
valued at $4,656,315,000. The 
major share of this, totaling $3,- 
352,247,000, was supplied by the 
United Kingdom. In 1944 this aid 
was received at an average in ex- 
cess of $200,000,000 monthly. Dur- 
ing the current year we have re- 
ceived materials and_ services 
valued at additional millions of 
dollars from these sources. 

“In the Pacific, where the prob- 
lem of supplies has grown more 
serious as the number of our 
armed forces has increased, we 
have received vast supplies of 
food from Australia and New 
Zealand. India, too, has supplied 
food for tur men in the Far East. 
To January 1, 1945. Australia 
and New Zealand had given us 
as reverse lend-lease 2,635,434,000 
pounds of food and India had 
given as 523,804,000 pounds.” 

In the final months of the 
European phase of the war and in 
the interim since, we have re- 
ceived increased quantities of re- 
verse lend-lease aid from France. 
the Netherlands and Belgium, Mr. 
Crowley said. 


Annual Report of 
Church Pension Fund 


Assets of $38,992,676 and an an- 
nual pension roll of $1,378,528 are 
reported by The Church Pension 
Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in its 27th Annual Report, 
released July 2 for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1944. The increase in as- 
sets during the year was $1,363,- 
253, and the report states that the 
market value of the Fund’s in- 
vestments is now $2,635,508 in 
excess of their book value. The 
advices in the matter also state: 

“The Fund is maintained on an 


actuarial reserve basis to provide 
pensions for retired Episcopal cler- 


gymen and for the widows and. 


orphans of deceased clergymen. 
Since its inception in 1917 it has 
paid out approximately $25,000,- 
000 to its beneficiaries. The re- 
port is issued over the names of 
Bishop Cameron J. Davis as Pres- 
ident, Bradford B. Locke as Exec- 
utive Vice-President and Charles 
D. Dickey as Treasurer. 


“Support of the Fund is derived 
from the income on its invest- 
ments and from assessments levied 
against all of the parishes, mis- 
sions and other ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations of the Church. It is 
stated that the average interest 
earned during 1944 on the mean 
admitted assets, as reported to the 





Insurance Department of the State 
|of New York, was at the rate of 
3.08% but that, inasmuch as the 
Fund’s assets exceed its liabilities 
by $1,889,186, this resulted in 
average interest earnings of 
3.238% on the actuarial reserves 
requiring interest. The income 
from assessments, which are pay- 
able at the rate of 742% of each 
clergyman’s current salary, was 
$1,192,203 in 1944. It is stated 
that this is the largest total from 
this source for any year in the 
history of the Fund. The assess- 
ment system. has worked so suc- 
cessfully that against a total of 
approximately $27,650,000 re- 
ceived from this source since 1917, 





the unpaid arrears are reported to 
‘be only about $36,000. The Fund 
jis a non-contributory system, the 
: assessments for the active clergy 
, being payable entirely by the 
‘Church and not by the clergymen 
themselves. 


“Emphasis is given in the re- 
| Port to the growth of the Fund’s 
‘liabilities, consisting mainly of 
; actuarial reserves to cover pen- 
| Sions payable to present benefici- 
aries and the obligations of the 
Fund towards its future benefici- 
,aries. The total liabilities at the 


iend of 1944 are reported as $37,- 


, 103,490, representing an increase 
.Of $2,454,381 during the year. It 
‘is pointed out that this is an un- 
‘usually large increase and results 
mainly from the fact that the ac- 
tuarial reserve basis was changed 
during the nast year from a 3%% 
interest assumption to a 3%4% in- 
terest assumption. 


“An analysis of the Treasurer’s 
report shows that approximately 
33% of the Fund’s investments 
are in U.S. Treasury. obligations. 
Its portfolio consists of 86.5% in- 
vested in bonds and 13.5% in 
stocks, most of which are pre- 
ferred stocks. It is stated that 
The Church Pension Fund and its 
affiliates had subscribed, through 
Dec. 31, 1944, to $9,280,000 in the 
various war loans.” 


Dulles Stresses Need 
For International Unity 


At a Foreign Policy Association 
luncheon at Philadelphia, John 
Foster Dulles, adviser to the Am- 
erican delegation at the San Fran- 
cisco conference, declared that the 
unity of the United Nations was 
essential to lasting peace and that 
such unitv could be achieved only 
by substituting common peace- 
time goals for the wartime goal 
of victory. the Associated Press 
reported from there on June 29. 
Sveaking of the San Francisco 
Charter, Mr. Dulles said: 

“We propose that intolerance, 
repression, injustice and want be 
deemed commen perils of the fu- 
ture, just as Nazi Germany and 
imperialist Japan were common 
perils of the past and present. 

“We propose that to ovércome 
these perils be the common ggals 
of peace. If these goals an 
catch the imagination and evoke 
the United efforts of the Unit 
Nations, then we shall continue 
to be united. Fellowship will re- 
place conflict and that will as- 
sure that, this time, victory will 
bring peace.” ' 

Describing the United Nations 
charter as a “people’s document, 
which emerged out of democratic 
discussion and striving,” Dulles 
said that the spirit which domin- 
ated the parley was “one work- 
ing together, not working 


against.” 
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Items About Banks, Trust Compazxies 


.The First National Bank of 
New York reported in its state- 
ment of condition as of June 30, 
1945, total resources of $1,291,- 
924,162 and total deposits of $1,- 
151,978,625, compared, respec- 
tively, with $1,121,306,024 and 
$928,374,546 on March 31 and 
. $1,139,258,110 and $1,005,698,921 
on June 30, 1944. United States 
Government holdings in the latest 
report totaled $828,982,399, com- 
pared with $779,386,273 three 
months ago and $747,135,630 a 
year ago. Loans and discounts 
ere now shown to be $209,042,486, 
against $78,300,832 in the last re- 
port, and $132,840,170 June 30, 
1944. Undivided profits ad- 
vanced from $16,463,085 in last 
June to $19,797,574 in March of 
this year, and are now $21,- 
040,321 (after making provision 
for the July 2 dividend of 
$2,000,000), while capital and sur- 
plus remained unchanged during 
the last year at $10,000,000 and 
$100,000,000, respectively. 


The Irving Trust Co. of New 
York announced in its statement 
of condition as of June 30, 1945, 
that total resources are $1,307,- 
433,289, compared with $1,188,- 
200,127 on March 31, while total 
deposits are $1,190,537,853, against 
$1,066,240,406 three months ago. 
Loans and discounts are now 
$273,718,218 against $214,494,615; 
U. S. Government securities at 
the latest date stand at $798,884,- 
101, compared with $722,085,717; 
the capital is unchanged at $50,- 
000,000, while surplus and undi- 
vided profits are shown as $59,- 
686,729 at the end of June. 


The Corn Exchangé Bank 
Trust Co. of New York reported 
in its statement of condition as 
of June 30, 1945, total assets of 
$787 ,579,723, compared with $730,- 
329,276 and total deposits and 
other liabilities of $748,507,028, 
against $691,714,211 on March 31, 
1945. Holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds were $549,112,237 as 


of June 30, against $509,747,241. 


three months“’ago, and loans. and 
discounts June 30 stood at $44,- 
691,524, compared with $32,491,571 
at the end of the first quarter of 
1945. Capital remained unchanged 
at $15,000,000, while surplus and 
‘ wndivided profits increased from 
$23,615,066 on March 31 to $24,- 
072,695 on June 30. 


The United States Trust Co. of 
New York announced in its state- 
ment of condition as of June 30 
total resources of $170,549,226, 
against $170,187,368 on March 31, 
_ 1945; deposits of $137,833,868, 
on June 30 compared with $137,- 
- 419,738; U. S. Gov. holdings are 
ncw $99,776,136, against $104,004,- 
860; loans and bills purchased June 
30 are $28,596,121, compared with 
$24,032,313, and surplus and un- 
Givided profits at the latest date 
are $28,583,418, against $28,- 
569,912 at the end of March. The 
capital remained unchanged for 
the past three months at $2,000,- 
000; the dividend payable July 2 
amounted to $300,000. 


The statement of condition of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
‘York as of June 30, 1945, issued 
. July 6, shows total resources and 
deposits at new high points— $3,- 
902,885,683 and $3,490,934,096, re- 
spectively. Holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations are $2,143,- 
853,240, a decrease from the pre- 
ceding quarter. Capital and sur- 
‘plus remain unchanged at $90,- 
000,000 and $170,000,000, respec- 
tively, and undivided profits are 
$47,374,455, compared with $45,- 
148,336 shown in the last pub- 
lished statement, March 31, 1945, 
and with $36,054,428 on June 30, 
1944 


. 


The Marine Midland Trust Co. 
of New York reported as of 
June 30 total deposits of $305,- 
442.519 and total assets of $326,- 


918,459, compared, respectively, 
‘with $303,392,631 and $324,400,343 
| on March 31, 1945. Cash on hand 
‘and due from banks at the latest 
date amounted to $64,430,722, 
against $81,722,702; holdings oi 
, United States Government securi- 
ities are now shown as $124,- 
211,063, against $141,211,156, and 
demand loans, time loans and bills 
discounted are given as $127,- 
325,908 against $93,242,038. Capi- 
tal and surplus are unchanged at 
$5,000,000 and $10,000,000, respec- 
tively, and undivided’ profits are 
now $3,741,086, against $3,544,678 
at the end of the first quarter of 
this year. 


The Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co..of New York reported as of 
June 30, 1945, deposits of $1,486,- 
490,940 and total assets of $1,592,- 
331,714 compared _ respectively 
with $1,224,334,794 and $1,327,- 
370,079 on March 31, 1945. Cash 
on hand and due from banks 
amounted to $234,328,714 com- 
pared with $205,687,461; holdings 
of United States Government se- 
curities to $800,144,800 against 
$736,400,527; bankers’ acceptances 
and call loans to $152,707,930 
against $69,513,385; and loans and 
discounts to $233,373,035 against 


| $159,404,148. Net operating earn- 


ings for the first six months 
amounted to $3,587,254 as com- 
pared to $3,462,641 for the same 


; period a year ago. Net profits and 


recoveries on securities amounted 
to $1,754,083 against $107,769 for 
th first six months of 1944. 

Capital and surplus were un- 
changed at $20,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000 respectively and un- 
divided profits were $12,343,548 
against $11,443,756 as of March 
3list. The indicated net earnings 
on the Bank’s 2,000,000 shares 
(par $10.00) amount to $.90 per 
share for the second quarter of 
1945 as compared with $.73 per 
share a year ago. 


At a special meeting of stock- 
holders of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. of New York held on 
July 2, the increase of common 
capital stock of the company was 
authorized, as contemplated under 
the proposed readjustment of cap- 
ital set forth in a letter to stock- 
holders dated June 11th, to which 
reference was made in these 
columns June 14, page 2652 and 
June 21, page 2780. 

Following the action of the 
stockholders, the Board-of Di- 
rectors authorized the transfer of 
$10,000,000 from Valuation Re- 
serves to Undivided Profits, the 
offering to stockholders of 412,500 
additional shares of Common 
Stock for subscription at $58.00 
per share, and the call for re- 
demption of all of the outstanding 
Convertible Preferred Stock or a 
total of 385,485 shares at $50 
per share plus accumulated divi- 
dends from July 15th to redemp- 
tion date of August Ist, 1945. This 
accumulated dividend will amount 
to approximately 8'%c. No divi- 
dends on the convertible pre- 
ferred will be accrued or paid 
after August 1, 1945. 


The subscription price of $58 
per share, will be payable in New 
York funds at the office of Man- 
ufacturers Trust Co., Corporate 
Trust Department, 55 Broad St., 
on or before 3 p.m. July 23rd, 
1945. The subscription rights evi- 
denced by such warrants will ex- 
pire at that time and thereafter 





all warrants will be void. Bearer 
warrants evidencing the right to 
subscribe to a fraction of a share 
may be exercised only when com- 
bined with other fractional share 
warrants aggregating subscription 
rights to one or more full shares. 
No fractional shares of common 
stock will be issued. The Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. has entered 
into an underwriting agreement 
with Blyth & Co., Inc., The First 
Boston Corp., Goldman. Sachs & 
Co. and Lazard Freres & Co. and 
associates under which the under- 
writers are obligated severaily to 





purchase not later than August 1, 
1945 at $58 per share all of the 
additional shares not subscribed 
for. by stockholders. As compen- 
sation for such commitments, the 
| Company has agreed to pay the 
underwriters fifty cents per share 
on the 412,500 shares, plus $1.50 
per share with respect to the un- 
subscribed shares purchased by 
them. Shares subscribed for and 
paid for by stockholders will be 
issued as of August 1, 1945 and 
certificates representing the same 
will be delivered as soon there- 
after as practicable. 

The Statement of Condition of 
Manufacturers Trust Co. as of 
June 30, 1945 showed Capital 
Funds as follows: preferred stock, 
$7,709,700; common stock, $33,- 
000,000; surplus $33,000,000; un- 
divided profits, $22,103,272; total 
capital funds, $95,812,972; and 
after giving effect to the transfer 
of $10,000,000 from valuation re- 
serves to undivided profits, the 
issuance of 412,500 additional 
shares of common stock, and the 
redemption of all of the outstand- 
ing convertible preferred stock, 
capital funds will be as fdllows: 
capital stock, $41,250,000; surplus, 
$41,250,000; undivided profits, 
$27,931,598; total capital funds, 
$110,431,598. 

The statement of condition 
Manufacturers Trust Co. as 
June 30, 1945, shows Deposits of 
$2,145,420,789 and Resources of 
$2,261,550,127, which compare re- 
spectively with $1,845,217,647 and 
$1,957,824,482 shown on March 31, 
1945. On June 30, 1944 the re- 
spective figures were $1,694,391,- 
593 and $1,797,641,066. Cash and 
Due from Banks is listed at $381,- 
982,154 as against $378,712,247 
shown on March 3lst and $368,- 
368,496 shown a year ago. United 
States Government Securities 
stand at $1,319,364,692; three 
months ago they were $1,149,132,- 
013 and one year ago they were 
$974,290,789. Loans, Bills Pur- 
chased and Bankers’. Acceptances 
are now $484,681,046 which com- 
pare with $340,326,892 on March 
31, 1945 and $375,174,899 on 
June 30th of last year. Preferred 
Stock is shown as $7,709,700, Com- 
mon as $33,000,000, Surplus as 
$33,000,000 and Undivided Profits 
as $22,103,272. Net Operating 
Earnings for the six months end- 
ing June 30th 1945, after amorti- 
zation, taxes etc., as well as divi- 
dends on preferred stock, were 
$4,600,560, or $2.79 a share, which 
compares with $2.31 a share for the 
six months ending June 30th 1944. 
Of this amount, $1,649,958 was 
paid in dividends on the Common 
Stock, and $2,950,602 was credited 
to Undivided Profits. 


of 
of 


In its statement of condition as 
of June 30, 1945, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., New York, report total 
assets at $831,380,819 and total 
deposits to be $768,961,546, com- 
pared, respectively with $764,- 
341,246 and $700,765,086 as of 
March 31. Cash on hand and due 
from banks stood on June 30, at 
$127,917,605 against $126,849,180 
three months ago: U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, $527,826,102,compared 
with $507,707,209. Loans and bills 
purchased increased from $88,- 
592.488 in March to $136,088,621 on 
June 30 while capital and surplus 
remained unchanged at $20,000,- 
000 each, and undivided profits 
increased to $5,323,368 from 
$4,846,545 in the last report. 


Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co., private bankers, report that 
deposits as of June 30, 1945, to- 
taled $167,857,610 compared with 
$161,667,691 three months ago and 
$148,448,365 a year ago. 
assets on June 30 amounted to 


559.187 on March 31, 1945, and 
$169,940,171 on June 30, 1944. 
Capital and surplus of $13,645,792 
compared with $13,625,185 three 
months ago, and $13,566,234 a year 
ago. Loans and discounts were 
$42,936,737 compared with $36,- 
568,536 on March 31, 1945, and 
$42,150,998 on June 30,1944. Other 
important asset items compare as 





Total 
$189,584,235 compared with $183,-. 





follows with figures for three 
months and a year ago: cash, $36,- 
302,714 against $34,654,587 and 
$33,869,085; and United States 
Government securities, $57,517,- 
175 against $63,653,091 and $53,- 
889,513, respectively. 


The Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York reported 
as of June 30, 1945, total deposits 
of $481,407,544 and total assets of 
$508,338,625, compared, _respec- 
tively, with $422,786,360 and $448,- 
418,898 on March 31, 1945. Cash 
on hand and due from banks on 
June 30 amounted to $84,656,121, 
against $80,525,666; holdings of 
United States Government securi- 
ties are now $287,828,458 against 
$253,268,726, and loans and dis- 
counts to $123,828,754, against 
$101,579,619. Capital and surplus 
remain unchanged at $7,700,000 
and $9,000,000 respectively, and 
undividec profits on June 30 were 
$4,476,251, after allowing for 
$165,000 dividend payable July 2, 
1945, against undivided profits of 
$4,117,374 at the end of March. 


The Federation Bank and Trust 
Co. of New York reported as of 
June 30, 1945, deposits of $32,- 
280,987.71 and total resources of 
$35,704,761.06 against $28,435,112.74 
and $31,683,205.33, respectively, as 
of March 31, 1945. Cash on hand 
and due from Banks amounted 
to $7,041,293.95 against $6,602,- 
036.44. Holdings of United States 
Government Securities totaled 
$13,958,731.21 against $12,536,- 
991.45. Loans and discounts were 
$10,949,298.34 against $9,252,805.09. 
Capital and surplus were un- 
changed at $1,000,000.00 and $1,- 
200,000.00 respectively, and un- 
divided profits were $481,701.96 
against $446,077.12. 


An increase of more than 13% 
in deposits in three months is re- 
ported by the Clinton Trust Co. 
of New York in its statement of 
condition on June 30, 1945. The 
total on that date, $23,433,780, in- 
cluding United States Govern- 
ment deposits of $4,348,183, com- 
pared with $20,733,027 on March 
31, and $18,607,541 on June 30, 
1944. -Total assets amounted to 
$24,919,036 on June 30 last, $22,- 
131,330 on March 31, and $19,740,- 
642 a year ago. Surplus and un- 
divided profits totaled $592,476, 
compared with $573,697 on March 
31, and $482,475 at the close of 
the second quarter in 1944. Loans 
and discounts amounted to $3,- 
998,216 on June 30, $2,901,663 on 
March 31 and $3,269,845 on June 
30, 1944. Holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities and municipal 
bonds totaled $13,469,352, $12,- 
258,389 and $9,302,208, respec- 
tively, on those dates. Cash on 
hand and due from banks in- 
creased to $5,232,917 on June 30 
from $4,629,489 three months 
earlier and $4,631,677 a year ago. 


The National City Bank of New 
York reported as of June 30, 1945, 
total deposits of $4,503.103,517 and 
total assets of $4,776,195,345 com- 
pared respectively with $4,205,- 
072,012 and $4.469,686.465 on De- 
cember 31, 1944. Capital and 
surplus were unchanged at $77,- 
500,000 and $122,500,000 respec- 
tively and undivided profits are 
$25,795,424 against $28,610,465 at 
the end of December. ; 


The City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, the stock of which is 
owned beneficially by the share- 
holders of the Bank, reported as 
of June 30, 1945 deposits of $167,- 
499.405 and total resources of 
$198.312,963 compared with $159,- 
973.276 and $189,490,753 respec- 
tively on December 31, 1944. 
Capital and surplus were un- 
changed at $10.000,000 each and 
Undivided Profits are $6 878,357 
as compared with $6,332.966 at the 
end of 1944. The total of De- 
posits for the bank and trust com- 
pany together, as of June 30, 1945. 
amounted to. $4,670.512.922 and 
the total of assets to $4.974.508.308 
as compared with a corresponding 


total at the end of 1944 of $4,365,- 


i 
‘ 
* 


| 045,288 and $4,659,177,218 respec- J 
i 


| tively. 
of the National City Bank of New 


ers Trust Company combined, for 
the first six months of 1945, after 
provision for taxes, depreciation 


compared with $7,880,609 for the 
Same period in 1944. This repre- 
sents $1.35 per share for the first 
half of 1945 and $1.27 per share 
for the same period in 1944 on the 
6,200,000 shares outstanding. Total 
earnings, including operating 


securities net of taxes, were $12,- 
908,372 or $2.02 per share and for 
the same period in 1944 were 
$13,643,784 or $2.20 per share. 
Recoveries of the Bank and 
Recoveries of the bank 
security profits and recoveries of 
the trust company were trans~ 
ferred directly to Reserves. 


Holdings of U. S. Government 
Obligations reported by the Bank 
at June 30, 1945, were $2,450,211\~ 
199 compared with $2,409,240,200 
at the end of 1944 and Loans, dis- 
counts and bankers acceptances 
were $1,133,553,536 and $901,404,~ 
243 at the same dates. The Trust 
Company reported U. S. Govern- 
ment Obligations of $156,193,703 
and loans and advanced of $4,- 
and loans and advances of $4,- 
respectively with $147,038,694 and 
$1,666,980 at December 31, 1944. 


Total resources of Barclays 
Bank Limited as of June 30, 1945, 
exceeded for the first time One 
Billion Pounds, being reported as 
£ 1,006,807,394, according to cable 
advice received at the office of 
the New York representatives of 
the bank, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. Deposits reached the 
record total of £968,544,901, in- 
creasing by over Fifty Million 
Pounds since the end of 1944. On 
the asset side of the statement 
treasury deposit receipts (which 
are a form of short term Govern- 
ment investment) amounted to 
{< 436,000,000; investments were 
€ 212,582,549, of which £ 208,626,+ 
658 are securities of or guaranteed 
by the British Government; ad- 
vances to customers and other ac- 
counts appear at £162,354,089. It 
was further announced by Bar- 
clays Bank Limited, London, that 
dividends on its A, B and C stock 
have been declared at the rates 
paid for many years past, namely, 
10% per annum on the A stock 
and 14% per annum on the B and@ 
C stock. 


In its statement of condition as 
of June 30, 1945, the Kings 
County Trust Co. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., reported total deposits: of 
$67,723,241, compared with $61,- 


total resources of $76,906,665, 
against $70,876,985 in the March 
report. Cash on hand and due 
from banks June 30 is shown to 
be $31,057,977, while U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations amounted to 
$28,095,688; these figures compare 
with $23,858,149 and $30,001,451, 
respectively, as of March 20 of 
this year. The capital remained 
unchanged for the past three 
months at $500,000, while the sur- 
plus was increased from $6.500,- 
000 to $7.000,000; undivided 
profits, which at the end of 
March were $850,070, are $423,373 
at the present time. 


The statement of condition of 
the Brooklvn Trust Co. as of June 
30, 1945, shows total deposits of 
947 N04 RAN and total resources of 
$263,825,353, comparing with 
$924 212 130 ard $241454 738. reu 
spectively, on March 31 last. Cash 
on bend end due from hovice wag 
$54,435,485 against $46.062.670, 
while holdings of United States 
Government securities were $153,- 
970,978 against $146,558,876 viuree 
ee aAgn Tinene and hills nur 
chased totalled $37,461,770 agai 
| $29,855.523. Surplus was instoadee 
by. $200.000 during the onarter 
being $5.200,000 against $5.000.. 
‘000 on Merch 31. Undividea “rok. 
(Continued on page 240) 
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Vinson Reports On 
Economic Stabilization 


(Continued from first page) 


problem. is being threshed out by 
an interagency committee which 
includes representatives of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization, 
"War Labor Board, War Manpower 
Commission, War Production 
Board, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and other agencies. 
Meanwhile, the military serv- 
icés are making a constant effort 
to reduce their needs wherever 
ssible; additional supplies are 
_'being sought from foreign pro- 
duction, either in liberated areas 
or’ in Germany. (The United 
States has ample supplies of raw 
cotton.) And textile manufacture 
is being directed by WPB and 
OPA into the products in which 
deficits are most acute, such as 
work clothes and children’s gar- 
meénts. However, these actions 
won’t be reflected over the retail 
counter for several months. 


Shoes 


The problem in footwear is sim- 
ilar to that of textiles. Longer 
pipe-lines and new climatic con- 
ditions have boosted military con- 
sumption, though again the serv- 
ices have cooperated in slimming 
down their requirements. But 
declining hide supplies, primarily 
the result of a drop in imports, 
have limited shoe output. 

The shortage is most acute in 
work and children’s shoes, and 
steps have been taken to increase 
production of these lines. Extra- 
ordinary progress has been made 
during the past year in manufac- 
turing shoes from nonleather ma- 
terials, and the textiles needed 
for this purpose have been specifi- 
ealy earmarked. 


Housing 


Housing construction is going 
forward in the tightest areas and 
the War Production Board has re- 
cently relaxed its controls moder- 
ately. Nevertheless, as previously 
noted, materials are not in suffi- 
cient supply to permit widespread 
building, and therefore shortages 
will continue for some time. 


Durable Goods 


The one field in which civilian 
supplies will increase sharply is 
consumers’ durable goods—auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and many electrical and 
metal products. But the flow of 
production will not start imme- 
diately, and when it does start 


will be only a trickle relative to’ 


pent-up demand. 


Food, Clothing, Shelter 


Since meat, sugar, fats and oils 
are also short (as discussed later), 
it is proper to say that in all 
phases of the American standard 
of living—food, clothing, and 
shelter—demand exceeds supply. 

This general excess demand is 
likely to persist for some months 
even though consumer income Is 
already declining eas a result of 
decreased war production and 
employment. Upward price pres- 
‘sures will continue much longer 
for most consumer durable goods 
and housing. Such diverse ten- 
dencies would not normally exist 
side by side, but this will not be 
a normal period. If war expendi- 
tures decline sharply before re- 
conversion has gained full mo- 


mentum, demand for some Zoods | 


‘and services may become inade- 
quate while that for others is still 
excessive. In this case, to insure 
a smooth transition to a full flow 
of peacetime output, we may 
need to sustain total income 
while, at the same time, we are 
resisting inflationary pressures in 
special fields. The fight against 
inflation—to safeguard war pro- 
duction against competing civilian 
‘demands at rising prices and to 
protect the American family 
against rising living costs—must 
be continued. 

‘Regarding the continuation of 
price controls the report states: 





“Price control has served the 
seople of the United States wel! 
uring this war. From the out- 
reak of World War I to the Ar- 
nistice (52 months), prices ad- 
‘anced 62%, or more than 1% 
x»er month. During the 70 months 
ince August, 1939, just before 
xermany invaded Poland, the cost 
f living has increased 30%, or an 
1verage of four-tenths of 1% per 
nonth! Moreover, in. the 25 
nonths since the hold-the-line or- 
er went into effect in May, 194s. 
the rise in the cost of living has 
cen only 1.7%, or less than one- 
enuth of 1% per month. 

This superior performance is no 
aecident. As far back as Feb- 
‘uary, 1941. when ceilings were 
put on machine tool prices, the 
Jnited States started tasmoning 
an integrated price control struc- 
ture. The pillars of that struc- 
‘ure were and are: Fiscal policy, 
price ceilings, wage control, and 
rationing. ln contrast, during the 
last war there were no wage con- 
trols; rationing was confined to 
only a few products, such as 
sugir, and storekeepers were ex- 
pected to limit customers volun- 
tarily—there was no point or 
coupon system. Most important 
of all, although some prices were 
fixed, most were free. 

It will be the policy of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to 
remove price ceilings whenever 
an abundance of supplies exists. 
The objective is to eliminate price 
and companion wage controls as 
quickly as possible—to permit the 
market to determine what should 
be charged for goods and to per- 
mit collective bargaining to es- 
tablish wage rates. However, in- 
flationary pressures are_ too 
strong as yet to permit any re- 
laxation.” 

Post-War Wages 


In the matter cf. wage policy 
the report says: 

American business is coming 
to realize that a high wage policy 
is in the long-run interest of 
everyone because it helps create 
the markets necessary to move 
goods from farm and factory—to 
store shelves—to the homes of 
America. And these high wages 
are necessary to achievement of 
the high standard of living. which 
we can and must attain. Labor 
will continue to bargain for higher 
wages and management is recog- 
nizing the right of collective bar- 
gaining as a proper part of. an 
economic democracy. This bar- 
gaining is most effective when 
conducted in a spirit of under- 
standing and tolerance on both 
sides. Such understanding is evi- 
denced in the growing realization 
within the ranks of labor, that a 
requisite of higher wages is high- 
er production per man. To pro- 
‘eet unorganized labor ard to 
safeguard markeis for business, 
the Government should put a 
floor under wages. 


We must make a determined ef- 
fort to substitute arbitration and 
other orderly procedures in the 
vlace of strikes and violence, with 
their inevitable hardship to the 
worker and great economic loss to 
the nation. 


Preparing for VJ-Day 
Commenting on what VJ-day 

will mean the report states: 
Just as the Federal war agen- 


cies were prepared for VE-day, 


so must they also be prepared for 
VJ-day. They must have on tap 
a variety of plans for a variety of 


contingencies — particularly they 


must have plans for an early de- 
feat of Japan as well as a late 
one. 

The timing makes a great dif- 
ference. Today 45% of American 
energies are concentrated on war 
and war-supporting activities; a 
year from now, as military needs 
gradually decline, only about 30% 
will be required. Similarly, em- 





dloyment in the munitions pro- 
juetion will taper off from about 
8,600,000 workers to less than 6,- 
000,000. And whereas today the 
automobile, refrigerator, electrical 
equipment, and other consumer 
durable goods industries are only 
starting to reconvert, a year from 
now the reconversion process will 
have been well advanced, civilian 
production will be accelerating 
rapidly, and manufacturers will 
be prepared to take on workers. 
At the same time, many workers 
discharged from war plants will 
have found jobs. Hence the later 
VJ-day comes, the fewer war 
workers will have to be absorbed, 
the smoother will be the transi- 
tion, and the shorter the lag be- 
tween cut-back disemployment 
and reconversion reemployment. 
Conversely, the shorter the war, 
the greater will be the VJ-day 
dislocations. We are determined 
to achieve victory as soon as pos- 
sible. That will save lives, and 
that’s what counts. All agencies 
are concentrating on winning the 
war quickly. Simultaneously, 
they are getting ready to meet the 
problems which an early -VJ-day 
will bring. 

But regardless of when VJ-day 
comes, the problems will be much 
the same. Indeed, those problems 
are already with us: contract can- 
celations and terminations; plant 
clearance, handling of surpluses, 
mustering out veterans, han- 
dling unemployment claims, drop- 
ping controls. Thus getting ready 
for VJ-day is a continuing process. 
But when VJ-day comes the scale 
of operations will move up. The 
volume of terminations, of sur- 
pluses to be sold, of unemploy- 
ment claims will increase sharply. 

VJ-day will signal the removal 
of most wartime controls. Today 
it is necessary to see that man- 
power, materials, and machinery 
are not diverted from war pro- 
duction and, therefore, to main- 
tain many restrictive orders on 
production, distribution, and 
prices. After VJ-day, the job be- 
fore us will be to move resources 
out of war production into civilian 
production. Thus after VJ-day, 
many War Production Board con- 
trols wil) be a hindrance rather 
than a help. 

But there are exceptions even 
to this generalization. Unless 
VJ-day is much longer delayed 
than expected, a few materials 
will still be too short to permit 
unrestricted bidding for them. 

Deflation and Inflation Dangers 

Emphasizing the deflationary 
and inflationary aspects of VJ- 
Day, Mr. Vinson comments: 

“VJ-Day will bring a sharp 
contraction in munitions employ- 
ment. Workers will be discharged 
from plants making planes, shells, 
tanks, guns, and ships. Also over- 
time will drop and “shifts from 
high to low wage industries will 
be speeded up. This will result 
in a drop in the income and hence 


tin the purchases of these workers. 


“Te be sure, many workers have 
built up savings during the war; 
also unemployment compensation 
benefits will tide them over the 
unemployment period. -But even 
liberal unemployment benefits are 
low compared with wages, and 
families whose incomes drop will 
curtail their expenditures — they 
will not buy quite so much groc- 
eries, they will put off getting 
shoes and clothes; they will intro- 
duce economies into their scale of 
living. Such curtailment of ex- 
penditures could bring about sec- 
ondary unemployment—in retail 
stores, in textile production, and 
so on. As one group of workers 
is laid off, others are inevitably 
affected. 
| “This presents a real danger. The 
remembrance of the depression is 
clear to most of us. At the first 
development of widespread un- 
employment, even those who are 
not unemployed may feel econom- 
ically insecure and will freeze,on 
to their savings and spend less. 
This would be bound to deflate 
demand; manufacturers would be 
less anxious to expand; and in- 
stead of coming out of the war 





with an expanding economy and 
jobs for released veterans and war 
workers we will face another de- 
pression. 

“But there is another possibil- 
ity; economic history may well re- 
peat. During and after every war, 
prices have risen sharply then de- 
clined sharply. So far during this 
war we have managed to hold 
prices in check. We cannot af- 
ford to give up the fight just when 
it seems won. The point is that 
cash and cash-assets are at rec- 
ord levels, and that mosf peo- 
ple after VJ-Day will still have 
good incomes. Expanding expen- 
ditures of this group could offset 
contraction in purchases of the 
unemployed and induce an infla- 
tionary price spiral. Moreover, 
once production did get started, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers might buy inventories, 
fearing prices would rise. This 
would lead to a repetition of the 
1919-20 boom and collapse. 

“Thus, we must be prepared for 
inflation and deflation, or for a 
delayed inflation after an imme- 
diate deflation following VJ-Day.” 


Fiscal Policy 


Mr. Vinson concludes his report 
with a discussion of fiscal policy, 
which, in view of his appointment 
as Secretary of the Treasury has 
special significance. Concerning 
this phase of post-war policy, he 
says: 

“The post-war Federal budget 
will be large. It is reasonable to 
expect that the government will 
be spending, on the average, about 
$25 billion a year, about three 
times the pre-war budget. Tax 
receipts will be far larger than 
ever ‘before. The legacy of the 
war—in debt, obligations to vet- 
erans, and maintenance needs of 
the armed forces — accounts for 
most of the increase. Also, we 
shall want to enjoy some of our 
increased national income in the 
form of increased public services. 

“The management of a budget 
of this size will have a tremen- 
dous influence on the level and 
stability of the whole economy. 
Whether or not to manage the 
budget is no issue. It must be 
managed. But a budget which is 
entirely the result of uncoordi- 
nated consideration of particular 
projects and policies can have 
perverse effects upon the econ- 
omy as a whole. We need to con- 
sider and formulate a total budget 
in relation to the total economic 
situation. A fiscal policy devel- 
oped on this basis can stimulate 
private expenditures either by re- 
ducing taxes or increasing public 
spending whenever private spend- 
ing appears inadequate to sustain 
full employment. It can raise 
taxes or reduce Government 
spending whenever the level of 
private spending threatens infla- 
tion. Further, each type of tax 
and each type of expenditure must 
be appraised in terms of economic 
consequences. 

“On the expenditure side of the 
budget the item most susceptible 
to flexible planning is public 
works. Expenditures for most 
other Government functions can- 
not be varied greatly. But both 
the aggregate volume of useful 
public works over long periods 
and the year-to-year. timing may 
be adjusted over a considerable 
range without sacrifice of effi- 
ciency or utility. 

“Appropriate use of budgetary 
policy for economic stabilization 
will require improvement of ex- 
isting techniques for fiscal plan- 
ning. The Administration must be 
prepared to submit a government 
budget framed and analyzed in 
relation to the total national 
budget; the Congress must be 
equipped to consider and, if nec- 
essary, revise the budget on the 
same basis. The Full Employment 
Bill, which I have endorsed in 
principle, establishes a mechanism 
for discharging this necessary 
function of government—budget- 
ary planning—in a way which 
will help fulfill the necessary re- 
sponsibility of government, full 
employment.” 





Pledges Support of 
ABA to Bretton 
Woods if Enacted 


(Continued from first page) 
lar, and advocates of United States 
leadership in monetary stability 
will regret the omission of this 
section. 

“The Senate Committee did not 
adopt recommendations made by 
the American Bankers Association 
with respect to assuring the short- 
term use of the Fund, providing 
for the same directors for both 
Fund and Bank, and safeguarding 
the ‘scarce currency’ provision. 
We believe, and still believe, that 
safeguards of these sorts would 
make® it easier for the manage- 
ment of the Fund to conduct its 
very difficult operations with ef- 
fectiveness, safety and wisdom. 

“The most important of these 
three recommendations related to 
assurance that the resources of the 
Fund would be protected against 
abuse by specifying clearly that 
they should be used only for short 
periods and thus constitute a re- 
volving fund that really revolves. 
If the Fund becomes frozen, the 
‘scarce currency’ provision would 
go into effect and the whole 
gram might break down. There 
is still ambiguity in the language 
of the Fund on this point. The 
management of the Fund will find 
this a difficult problem and ought 
to have a clear mandate, espe- 
cially from this country, which 
puts up the largest part of the 
money and has the largest vote. 

“The position taken by the 
American Bankers Association be- 
fore the Senate Committee was 
consistent with its policy of advo- 
cating the principles of the Bret- 
ton Woods program but seeking 
to safeguard it against possible 
abuse. There has been no major 
change in this policy; though after 
the hearings in the House the Ad. 
ministrative Committee and other 
committees of the Association 
meeting in New York in April 
agreed, as a practical matter, to 
emphasize safeguards to the op- 
eration of the Fund rather than 
merging the Fund into the Bank 
as was originally advocated. 

“The Association has recognized 
a public responsibility for mak- 
ing its best recommendations to 
the Congress on important finan- 
cial legislation of this _ sort. 
Whether its recommendations are 
taken or not it will be the policy 
of the Association to give its full 
cooveration and support to the 
new organization when they come 
into berng. 


More Freight Cars Placed 
In Service—Less on Order 


The Class I railroads on June 1, 
1945, had 31, 283 new freight cars 
on order, the Association of 
American Railroads recently an- 
nounced. This included 4,291 hop- 
per, 4,834 gondola, 1,260 flat, 17,- 
130 plain box, 1,800 automobile, 
1,899 refrigerator, 19 stock freight 
cars and 50 miscellaneous cars. On 
May 1, last, the roads had 33,727 
cars on order and on June 1, 1944, 
the total was 43,444. 

They also had 504 locomotives 
on order on June 1, this ‘year, 
which included 119 steam, two 
electric, and 383 Diesel locomo- 
tives. The total on June 1,'1944, 
was 643 locomotives, which in- 
cluded 203 steam, two electric, 
and 438 Diesel. 

The Class I railroads put 18,818 
freight cars in service in the first 
five months this year compared 
with 12,263 in the same period 
last year. Those installed in the 
first five months this year in- 
cluded 6,299 hopper, 3,152 gon- 
dola, 138 flat, 220 stock, 623 re- 
frigerator, 477 automobile’ box, 
and 7,9C9 plain freight cars. 

They also put 260 new locomo- 
tives in service in the first five 
months of 1945, of which 43, were 
steam and 217 were Diesel. New 
locomotives installed in the same 
nerind lact vear totaled 417. which 
included 166 steam and 250 Diesel. 
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Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended June 30, 1945, 
totaled 893,741 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 
17,299 cars, or 2.0% above the 
preceding week this year and 
3,469 cars, or 0.4% below the cor- 
responding week of 1944. Com- 
pared with a similar period of 
1943, an increase of 41,659 cars, 
or 4.9%, is shown. 

Railroad Income in May—Class 
I railroads of the United States 
in May, 1945, had an estimated 
net income, after interest and 
rentals, of $64,700,000 compared 
with $59,019,923 in May, 1944, eac- 
cording to the Association of 
American Railroads. 

In the first five months of 1945, 
estimated net income of the car- 
riers, after interest and rentals, 
totaled $264,0600,000 compared 
with $258,127,532 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 

In May, 1945, net railway oper- 
ating income, before interest and 
rentals, amounted to $99,925,991 
as against $99,175,346 for the 
same month of last year. 

For the first five months of this 
year net railway operating in- 
come, before interest and rentals, 
was $439,677,038 compared with 
$452,908,090 in the same period 
of 1944. 

For the year ended May 31, 
1945, the rate of return on prop- 
erty investment averaged 3.96% 
compared with 4.37% for the like 
period a year ago. 

Operating revenues for May to- 
taled -$823,024,606 compared with 
$804,055,622 in May, 1944, while 
operating expenses amounted to 
$547,663,749 as against $526,767,- 
253 in the same month of 1944. 

Total operating revenues in the 
first five months of 1945 totaled 
$3,879 ,480;754 compared with $3,- 
836,596,178 in the same period of 
1944, or an increase of 1.1%. Op- 
erating expenses in the first five 
months of 1945 ameunted to $2,- 
654,038,495 as against $2,559,311,- 
318 in the corresponding period of 
1944, or an increase of 3.7%. 


Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,353,351,000 
kwh. in the week ended June 30, 
1945, from 4,358,277,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended June 30, 1945, was 
0.6% above that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
171,700,000 kwh. in the week 
ended July 1, 1945, comparing 
with 158,700,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or an 
increase of 8.1%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 169,000,000 kwh., 
compared with 158,000,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, an increase of 6.9%. 


National Network Plane Rental 
Service Planned—At a tentative 
rate of $10 per hour, you can rent 
2 plane, leave it at your destina- 
iion, and pay only for the flight 
between, says “Aviation News,” 
a McGraw-Hill publication. 

“A national network of 200 
bases to provide airplane rental, 
charter, sales and _ service is 
planned by the new National Fly- 
Ur-Self System, Inc. 

“The organization will retain 
ownership of all flying equip- 
ment, leasing it to selected mem- 
ber operators. Credit cards good 


at any member base will be is-, 


sued to regular customers. Mem- 
ber operators will be permitted 
to sell, charter and operate other 
types of planes. 

“Tentative agreements have al- 
ready been made for several East- 
ern operating bases, and negotia- 
tions for other bases in other 
parts of the country are now un- 
der way. It is understood that 
financing of the new venture is 
being privately arranged and that 








no public stock offering will be 
made. It is proposed that the 
company will have a $2,000,000 
capitalization, including 200,000 
shares of $10 par common stock. 
“Control of the system will be 
maintained through regional of- 
fices in Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Ft. Worth, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., and Kansas City, 
which will control movements of 
flight equipment and supervise 
maintenance and repair.” 


Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended June 
30, was 88.8% of capacity, as 
against 90.4% of capacity for the 
preceding week, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 
dex of mill activity disclosed. As 
for paperboard, production for the 
same period was reported at 96% 
of capacity, unchanged from the 
previous week, 

Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index——After rising to a new war- 
time peak of 178.19 on June 27, 
the Dun & Bradstreet daily 
wholesale commodity price index 
turned slightly lower, closing at 
177.87 on July 3. This was still 
above the 177.48 recorded a week 
previous and compared _ with 
172.03 on the corresponding date 
last year. 

Grain markets were featured by 
irregular movements last week. 
Aggressive purchasing of futures 
by mill operators as a hedge 
against enlarged sales of flour to 
the Army and to the domestic trade 
made for an active and firm mar- 
ket in wheat. Exports of wheat 
and flour were reported heavy. A 
good demand for cash corn as 
well as futures from industries 
and feed manufacturers had the 
effect of holding prices close to 
ceilings. The progress of the 
corn crop was said to be favor- 
able. Day-to-day fluctuations in 
rye and oats were quite erratic. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Unchanged—Holding at the same 
level for the third consecutive 
week, the wholesale food price 
index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., for July 3 again reg- 
istered $4.11. This compared with 
$4.01 and $4.05 for the similar 
dates one and two years previous, 
or advances of 2.5 and 1.5%, re- 
spectively. Advances during the 
week included flour, oats, eggs 
and steers, while declines occured 
in wheat, rye and potatoes. 


The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
i100ds in general use. 


Business Failures Decline—In 
the holiday-shortened week end- 
int July 5, commercial and in- 
dustrial failures dropped to the 
lowest number of any week to 
date in 1945, reports Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Concerns failing 
numbered nine as compared with 
14 in the previous week and 21 
in the comparable week of 1944. 
Among both large and small con- 
cerns, failures fell to less than 
half their number in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago, with 
failures involving liabilities of 
$5,000 or more dropping from 
tine last week to six in the week 
just ended—last year there were 
21 concerns failing in this size 
group. 

Construction was the only in- 
dustry or trade group with as 
many as three failures. The de- 
cline from 1944’s comparable 
week was sharpest in manufac- 
turing and retailing where con- 
zerns failing numbered only two 
this week against seven a year 
ago. 

One Canadian failure was re- 
ported, the same as in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. There 
were none in the preceding week. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
The prospect of summer vacations 
and the Fourth of July holiday, 
emphasized by generally hot, 
sunny weather, maintained retail 
volume during the week at a high 
‘evel despite holiday store clos- 
ings, Dun & Bradstreet, inc., re- 





ports in its current weekly sur- 
vey of retail and wholesale trade 
for the country at large. Sum- 
mer clothing continued in ‘tthe 
fore with interest growing in fall 
apparel. Housefurnishings sales 
increased in some areas. Food 
volume was steady with fairly 
good stocks of most merchan- 
dise. 

Both summer and fall clothing 
were much in demand last week. 
Men’s and women’s bathing suits 
sales rose to a new high, and sales 
of beach accessories climbed with 
them. Unusually early interest 
was reported in fall suits and 
short coats. Wool system suits 
were bought more widely instead 
of scarce worsteds this year. 
Men’s furnishings and light- 
weight suits sold well. Chil- 
dren’s clothing was in demand 
with sun suits as prime favorites. 

Millinery sales lagged, though 
some fall styles were accepted. 
Non-rationed shoes in black and 
rationed shoes in white boosted 
shoe sales to unusual heights. 

Small rugs continued to sell 
well in many types. Retail stocks 
of wool rugs reached a new low. 

Food volume remained high as 
hot weather drained supplies of 
fruit juices, carbonated drinks, ice 
cream and picnic supplies. But- 
ter supplies were beginning to 
catch up with demand and the 
egg situation seemed to have im- 
proved. Fresh produce was pres- 
ant in greater volume and variety 
and was welcomed by customers. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated at 15 to 20% above 
that of last year, when many 
stores were closed for two days 
instead of one. Regional percen- 
tage increases were: New Eng- 
land, 11 to 15; East, 12 to 16; Mid- 
dle West, 1 6to 20; Northwest, 9 
to 13; South, 9 to 14; Southwest, 
18 to 23, and Pacific Coast, 15 
to 19. 

Activity in wholesale markets, 
as compared to recent weeks, was 
noticeably subdued during the 
week, due to the holiday and to 
the temporary slowing down of 
fall buying in the apparel mar- 
kets. It was estimated that. half 
as many buyers appeared in the 
market this week as in the pre- 
vious week. 


Department stores sales on a 
*ountry-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended June 30, 
1945, increased by 16% and com- 
oared with a gain of 21% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 30, 1945, sales 
increased by 18%, and for the 
year to date by 12%. 

Improvement in the supply sit- 
uation in textile goods for the 
third quarter was a feature of the 
wholesale markets here in New 
York last week. Additional buy- 
2rs are expected to arrive within 
the next two or three weeks, 
however, the difficulty encoun- 
tered today in obtaining reser- 
vations may affect adversely the 
‘otal number of arrivals during 
August and September. In the 
matter of fall retail sales figures, 
it is reported that they will ex- 
2zeed those of a year ago. Last 
week retail trade here continued 
active. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
stores sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to June 30, 
1945, increased by 18% above the 
same period of last year. This 
-ompared with a gain of 25% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 30, 1945, sales 
“ose by 21%, and for the year to 
date by 13%. 


FDR 1-Cent Memorial 


Stamp on Sale July 26 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on June 30 that the 1-cent 
denomination of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Series will be placed or 
sale at Hyde Park, N. Y., on July 
26. The stamp will bear the por- 
trait of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and the Roosevelt home at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 








‘ Byrnes Succeeds Stettinius as Secretary of State 


Following the resignation of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., as Secre- 
tary of State, who is scheduled to represent the United States before 
the United Nations and on the World Security Organization created 
at the San Francisco Conference, President Truman appointed as 
Mr. Stettinius’ successor in the State Department James F. Byrnes, 
formerly Director of War Mobilization and a Justice of the Supreme 


>. 





Court. 
proval of the nomination, Mr. 
Byrnes took the oath of office on 
a terrace of the White House on 
July 3, as reported on that date 
by the Associated Presss, from 
Washington. 

The brief ceremony in the Rose 
Garden outside President Tru- 
man’s office was witnessed by the 
President and the highest Gov- 
ernment officials. Chief Justice 
Richard S. Whaley of the Court 
of Claims administered the oath, 
after which the new Secretary of 
State made the following pre- 
pared address, which the Asso- 
ciated Press quotes: 

“I enter upon my duties as 
Secretary of State, deeply con- 
scious of the great and grave re- 
sponsibilities of that office. 

“It is the function of the State 
Department to advise the Presi- 
dent in the formulation of foreign 
policy and to carry out the for- 
eign policy of the United States 
as determined by the President 
and the Congress. It follows that 
a change in the secretaryship at 
this time involves no change in 
the basic principles of our foreign 
policy in the prosecution of the 
war and in the struggle for en- 
during peace which have been 
charted by the late - President 
Roosevelt and _ reaffirmed by 
President Truman. 

“In advising President Truman 
on foreign policy I shall seek the 
constant help and guidance of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. My friend. 
Cordell Hull, with whom I have 
served in the Congress and in the 
executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and who has done so much 
to shape our foreign policy during 
the critical war years, has 
promised to give me the benefit 
of his wise counsel. I am glad also 
that I will be in a position to ad- 
vise with my immediate predeces- 
sor, Mr. Stettinius, particularly on 
the tremendously important tasks 
relating to the organization of the 
United Nations as a permanent 
institution to maintain peace. 

“As I am leaving within a short 
time to accompany President 
Truman at his forthcoming con- 
ference with Premier Stalin and 
Prime Minister Churchill, I am 
asking all of those in the depart- 
ment at home or abroad to re- 
main at their posts and to carry 
on as usual. I have asked the 
Director of the Budget to make an 
investigation of the structure of 
the department. Until I receive 
that report and have an oppor- 
tunity to study it and make such 
personal inquiry as I deem ad- 
visable, no change in personnel 
will be made. 

“The making of enduring peace 
will depend on something more 
than skilled diplomacy, something 
more than paper treaties, some- 
thing more even than the best 
charter the wisest statesman can 
draft. Important as is diplomacy, 
important as is our peace settle- 
ments and the basic charter of 
world peace, these cannot suc- 
ceed unless backed by the will of 
the peoples of different lands not 
only to have peace but to live 
together as good neighbors. 

“Centuries ago devout men 
thought that they had to fight 
with one another to preserve their 
different religious beliefs. But we 
have learned through long and 
bitter experience that the only 
way to protect our religious belief 
is to respect and to recognize the 
rieht of others to their religious 
beliefs. 

“Today there can be no doubt 
that the peoples of this war- 
ravaged earth want to live in a 
free and peaceful world. But the 
supreme task of statesmanship the 
world over is to help them to un- 
derstand that they een have neace 


After a swift Senate ap-©@ 





and respect the rights of others 
to opinions, feelings, and ways of 
life which they do not and cannot 
share.” 

After the ceremony Byrnes and 
Stettinius left the White House 
together. Charles G. Ross, press 
secretary, announced that Stet- 
tinius will have an office in the 
White House to carry on his new 
duties as member of the United 
Nations Security Council. 

Secretary of State Byrnes spent 
his first day in office, the fourth 
of July, at his desk, the New 
York “Times” reported on that 
day, receiving the chiefs of the 
foreign diplomatic missions and 
consulting with Under Secretary 
Joseph C. Grew and other mem- 
bers of the State Department 
staff. 


Dunn, Fales Trustees 
Cf Life insur. Fund 


Elliott V. Bell, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, an- 
nounced on July 3 the appoint- 
ment of Harris A. Dunn, Presi- 
dent of the North River Savings 
Bank, and DeCoursey Fales, Pres- 
ident of the Bank for Savings, 
both of New York City, as trus- 
tees of the Savings Banks Life In- 
surance Fund for four-year terms 
beginning July 1, 1945. They will 
succeed Henry W. Proffitt, a trus- 
tee of the Empire City Savings 
Bank and a member of the firm of 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & 
Symmers, and George D. Whedon, 
President of the Monroe County 
Savings Bank of Rochester. Both 
Mr. Proffitt and Mr. Whedon have 
served two consecutive terms as 
trustees of the Fund, the maxi- 
mum tenure permitted under the 
statute. Mr. Proffitt has been 
Chairman of the Fund for the last 
year. 

Organized on July 1, 1940, the 
Savings Banks Life Insurance . 
Fund is managed by a board of 
seven trustees appointed by the 
Superintendent of Banks with the 
consent of the Governor. Under 
the Banking Law the Fund pro- 
vides a guaranty on life insurance 
policies issued by savings banks, 
prepares the standard forms of 
life insurance policies and annuity 
contracts, determines premium 
rates and unifies the mortality ex- 
perience of issuing banks. There 
are now 30 issuing banks and 19 
agency banks for savings bank 
life insurance. More than $50,- 
000,000 of savings bank life insur- 
= is now in force in New York 

tate. 


Surplus Ships Bill 
Wins Com. Approval 


After a year of study the House 
Merchant Marine Committee has 
approved legislation providing for 
the manner in which the Maritime 
Commission may dispose of sur- 
plus merchant ships, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Wash- 
ington, June 28; from these ad- 
vices we quote: 

“Priority in purchases is given 
to United States citizens, acquisi- 
tion of vessels by foreigners is re- 
stricted, and the price formula for 
disposal of ships not needed for a 
defense reserve is specified. 

“The sales or charter period is 
limited to two years after the end 
of the war. 

“The bill declares the intent of 
Congress that the United States 
retain a merchant fleet ‘sufficient 
to carry its domestic water-borne 
commerce and a substantial por- 
tion of its water-borne export and 
import foreign commerce.’ and 
adequate as a naval and military 
reserve in time of national emer- 


and freedom only if they tolerate: gency.” 





| 
| 
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Bleak Outlook on Sugar Distribution for 1945: 


The Anderson Sugar Commit- 
tee’s report gave a figure of 
6,221,000 tons of sugar as possibly 
available for distribution in the 
United States for civilians and 
military forces for the year 1945. 
The break-up of this amount was 
5,000,000 tons for the U. S. civilian 
populace and 1,221,000 tons for the 
U. S. military and war services. 

In connection with the 5,000,000 
tons estimated for the U. S. civil- 
ians, it is significant to note that 
the Anderson report states: 

“ -. . there is some possibility 

that even the 5,000,000-ton fig- 

ure cannot be safely counted 
upon because of production un- 
certainties and the normal time 
lag in the harvesting, refining 
and distribution; but for the 


purposes of this report we will | 
eonsider that 5,000,000 tons is 


the maximum amount that may 
be counted upon for distribu- 
tion in civilian channels in the 
United States in 1945.” 

In order to portray vividly for 


our friends the full implication of 
these figures, we have prepared a 
table, attached hereto, showing 
the January-April, inclusive, dis- 
tribution and the May-December, 
inclusive, distribution from the 
year 1927 up to and including the 
current year. From this table it 
will be noted that the amount 
available for distribution from 
May to December of this year is 
the lowest on record for the period 
covered by our table. 

When there is deducted from 
the 4,026,476 tons available for the 
period in question that which will 
go to the military forces, it will 
be seen that the amount of sugar 
available for civilians will be dis- 
tressingly small. Furthermore, in 
considering these figures it must 
be borne in mind that in the last 
18 years the population in the 
United States has increased mate- 
| rially—from 118,000,000 to 138,- 


000,000. 





U. S. DISTRIBUTION* OF SUGAR 
1927-1945 


(In short tons—raw sugar value) 


Total 
+6,221,000 
7,147,709 
6,334,713 
§5,466,204 
$8,069,457 
6,890,668 
6,867,518 
6,643,253 
6,671,402 
6,706,113 
6,623,698 
6,331,585 
6,387,041 
6.438.880 
6,702,080 
6,857,760 
6,835,360 
6.658,400 
6,591,200 


*Distribution for consumption in the 
figures include deliveries for United States 


tEstimated. 


Calendar Year— 
1945 pris Sioa), 
NER eal? Sai. 
1943__ ee i 
1942__ 
es oie bn 
FFE ees Ai ee ae 
EAS a 
Te adios 
I nt ce. ta Sales 
Relea 
PE Acie ck an oes 
on sly Se 
a ikeithssiaibaigeieorts 
1932__.- 
1931. 
1930__. 
> 
1928. 

1927 


January-April 


May-December **Population 
4,026,476 
5,145,604 


4,670,110 


$2,194,524 
2,002,105 
1,664,603 
| 
2,759,363 
1,850,847 
2,001,745 
1,807,346 
2,481,650 
2,253,961 
2,206,759 
1,876,972 


138,100,874 
136,485,262 
134,664,924 
133,202,873 
131,970,224 
130,879,718 
129,824,939 
128,824,829 
128,053,180 
127,250,232 
126,373,773 


5,310,094 
5,039,821 
4,865,773 
4,835,907 
4,189,752 
4,452,152 
4,416,939 
4,454,613 
4,433,913 
4,596,338 
4,817,016 
4,813,278 
4,637,769 


125,578,763 
124,839,981 
124,039,372 
123,076,685 
121,526,429 
4,531,433 119,861,607 
1,953,483 4,637,717 118,196,785 


United States. During the war years, the 
Expeditionary Forces. 


1,953,128 
1,842,542 
1,885,064 
2,044,482 
2,197,591 
2,126,967 


Based on Anderson Report. 


tPreliminary War Food Administration figure. 
$During 1941 a good portion of the distribution went into the building up of the 


*“invisible’’ supply. 


It has been estimated that approximately 800,000 tons of the 1941 


distribution were recaptured by the OPA and used principally in 1942. 


{Not available. 
**Includes those in military and war 


services, wherever situated. 





Zinc Restrictions Removed, but Supply Still Tight 


All restrictions on the use of zinc have been removed through 
the revocation of Order M-11-b and Direction 1 to the order, the 
War Production Board said on June 13. The effect of this action 
will be merely to give zinc purchasers a “hunting license,” as zinc 
continues in tight supply, WPB said. Existing allocation controls on 


slab zinc will be retained. 

Direction 1 to Order M-11-b 
previously increased the number 
of permissive uses of zine for 
coatings other than paint, during 
the second and third quarters of 
1945. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, 
the heavy cutbacks in military 
requirements for brass mill 
products have not brought zinc 
requirements down to the supply 
level, Zinc Division officials said. 
Military demands for brass mill 
strip, as previously reported, 
dropped from 414,000,000 pounds 
monthly to 160,000,000 pounds 
monthly. Brass mill strip con- 
tains approximately 30% zinc. _ 

The cutbacks reduced the “defi- 
cit” between essential require- 
ments and supply by approxi- 
mately 75%. Zinc that can be 
obtained on an unrated basis after 
the fulfillment of all rated orders 
may be used for any purposes. 
However, in the immediate future, 
WPB said, there will be very lit- 
tle zinc available for unrated ci- 
vilian demands. 

Direction 3 to Order L-103-B, 
which restricted’ the use of zinc 
for manufacturing home canning 
closures, has been revoked. 

The revocation, WPB said, does 
not affect any liabilities incurred 
for violation of the direction while 
it was in effect (April 30—June 
14, 1945), or any action taken by 
WPB under the direction. The 
manufacture, use and delivery of 
home canning closures remain 
subject to other applicable orders 
and regulations of WPB. 

Quota restrictions on the use of 
zinc for manufacturing home can- 
ning closures were applied for the 
first time by WPB on April 30, 
1945, to conserve zinc and to 


> 





make capacity available for roll- 
ing zinc strip. At that time WPB 
restricted the amount of zinc to 
be used for manufacturing home 
canning closures in each of the 
second and third quarters of 1945 
to no more than 30% of the 
weight of zinc used by a manu- 
facturer for similar purposes dur- 
ing the base period of Oct. 1, 1940 
through Sept. 30, 1941. On June 
5, 1945, through an amendment 
to Direction 3, WPB increased the 
zinc quota for such purposes in 
the second and third quarters of 
1945 to 70% of the weight of zinc 
a manufacturer used for similar 
purposes in the base period (or 
35% per quarter). 


Cregon Bankers Elect 
McCready President 


At the 40th annual meeting of 
the Oregon Bankers Association, 
L. S. McCready, Vice-President of 
the First National Bank of Eu- 
gene, Oregon was elected Presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. Mc- 
Cready, who was previously Vice- 
President of the group, succeeds 
Mitchell Tillotson who is manager 
of the Klamath Falls branch of 
ved pas National Bank of Port- 
and. 


The Portland “Oregonian” from 
which this is learned also said in 
part: 


The association elected H. W. 
Gauntlett, President of the Bank 
of Newport, Vice-President. He 
has been chairman of the exec- 
utive committee during the past 
year. Ralph Thom, assistant 
manager of the Bank of Califor- 








Truckloading Volume 
In May Increased 1.9% 


The volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in May 
increased 1.9% above April, but 
was 0.2% below May 1944, accord- 
ing to American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., which further re- 
ported as follows: 


Comparable reports received by 
ATA from 273 carriers in 42 States 
showed these carriers transported 
an aggregate of 2,262,066 tons in 
May, as against 2,218,828 tons in 
April and 2,235,460 tons in May 
1944. 

The ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-1940 as representing 100, 
was 188.09. 


Approximately 82% of all ton- 
nage transported in the month 
was hauled by carriers of general 
freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory increased 1.3% above April 
and 0.2% above May 1944. 

Transportation of petroleum 
products, accounting for about 
13% of the total tonnage reported, 
showed an increase of 3.8% above 
April but was 5.5% below May of 
last year. 


Carriers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts hauled about 3% of the total 
tonnage. Their traffic volume was 
6.1% above April and 11.6% above 
May 1944. 


About 3% of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscellane- 
ous commodities, including tobac- 
co, milk, textile products, coke, 
bricks, building materials, cement 
and household goods. Tonnage in 
this class increased 10.0% above 
Aovril, and 3.9% above May of last 
year. 


Truman Not to See 
DeGaulle on Trip 


President Truman stated at his 
press conference July 5 that al- 
though he will be pleased to see 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle at any 
time, he does not plan to go to 
Paris during his trip to Europe for 
the Big-Three conference near 
Berlin, nor does he plan to see 
the general at that time, a spe- 
cial dispatch to the New York 
“Times” from Washington stated 
on that date, from these advices 
we quote: 

“Mr. Truman is expected to go 
to London before returning home, 
but he said today he would not 
confer with Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill before the Big 
Three meeting. 

“This is to be a meeting of the 
Big Three, the President declared 
briefly. 

“It was the late President 
Roosevelt’s custom to confer with 
Mr. Churchill before meeting 
Marshal Joseph Stalin, notwith- 
standing any impression that 
might arise thereby of prior 
Anglo-American understandings. 

“President Truman would not 
announce the date of the Big 
Three meeting, although last week 
he had expected to be able to do 
so at this time. All he would say 
was that it would be within three 
weeks. 


“The White House said publicly 
what has previously been said in- 
formally—that the press will not 
be allowed at the meeting of the 
Big Three, but that communiques 
will be issued from the confer- 


ence “as may be decided upon 
from time to time.” It indicated 
that no announcement might be 
made that the conference was in 
session in advance of the first 
communique. 





nia, was chosen Treasurer, and 
Jesse J. Gard, Vice-President of 
the United States National bank 
of Portland, was elected Chairman 
of the executive committee. 


Outline Development 
Expenditure Plans 


A survey made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, including out- 
lines of plans of approximately 
7,000 companies, reveals that dur- 
ing the fiscal year starting July 1 
American business anticipates 
spending an estimated $4,500,000,- 
000 for plants, equipment, and al- 
terations, an Associated Press re- 
port from Washington stated on 
June 21. Results of the survey 
were given in an article in the 
Commerce Department’s Survey 
of Current Business. It said such 
a volume of private capital ex- 
penditures would be nearly three 
times the pre-war average—1937 
to mid-1940. It would be far 
above the previous 12-month rec- 
ord for private expenditures of 
$2,750,000,000, in the calendar year 
1929. 

The expected total, however, is 
still below combined public and 
private outlays during the peak 
war years. 


According to the Associated 
Press the article pointed out that 
the survey covers “plans — not 
commitments”, and went on to 
say that the replies to the survey 
suggest that the $4,500,000,000 es- 
timate is not inflated by includ- 
ing “nebulous plans” but reflect 
the considered judgment of an 
adequate cross-section by Amer- 
ican industry. 


Nearly 30% of the planned ex- 
penditures is for new plants. 


The article says the largest 
gains over the prewar figures, ac- 
cording to the survey, are in the 
paper and printing group, and 
the textile, apparel and leather 
group. 


Truman Signs Bill 
Increasing Pay of 
Federal Employees 


The bill providing for a gen- 
eral average of 15% salary in- 
crease of most Federal employees 
was signed on June 30 by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The bill provides an increase of 
20% on salaries up to $1,200, 10% 
on salaries between $1,200 and 
$4,600 and 5% for everything over 
$4,600, said Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington June 30, 
which added: 


“The measure also carries a 
provision for a 10% night differ- 
ential and holiday pay to em- 
ployes who are required to work 
on holidays that the President 
declares to be non-work days. 
Over time pay on basic salaries 
up to and including $2,980 is pro- 
vided with automatic in-grade 
promotions to be made every 
twelve and eighteen months in- 
stead of every eighteen and thirty 
months. 


“Thee bill applies to all Federal 
workers except elected officials, 
Federal judges, department heads 
of independent agencies of the 
Federal government, District of 
Columbia municipal employees, 
postal employees, employees out- 
side the continental limits of the 
United States, Inland Waterways 
Corporation employees and Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority em- 
ployees. 


Veterans’ Housing Program 

President Truman has sent to 
the Senate a $100,000,000 budget 
request to cover a housing pro- 
gram for service men and vet- 
erans, $25,000,000 direct appropri- 
ation, and. $75,000,000 contract 
authorization for the National 
Housing Agency, according to an 
Associated Press report from 
Washington, July 3, which stated: 


The need, the nation’s Execu- 





| for the distressed families of ser- 
| vice men and for veterans and 
their families who were affected 
by eviction or other unusual hard- 
ships. 





tive said, was to provide homes— 


From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
for a foreign country. We do not 
permit foreign ambassadors to go 
out and propagandize against this 
government in this country. Am- 
bassadors who have sought to do 
that, have been sent home. We 
have told their governments that 
they were persona non grata. As 
things have shaped up, however, 
the Communist party in this coun- 
try whom we accept and fre- 
quently get quite agitated about, 
is nothing in the world except 
a group of agitators for a foreign 
government in our midst. 


Insofar as the announced Com- 
munist program for this country 
is concerned, it is far behind, cer- 
tainly not ahead of what our 
more aggressive labor leaders are 
demanding. It is an unquestion- 
able fact that people far more 
dangerous to the Conservatives 
are those who call themselves 
“Liberals” and denounce Com- 
munism. These Liberals, so-call- 
ed, are quite worried that the 
new party line of the Communists 
will embarrass them. This is be- 
cause it has their stuff. Their 
worry is that now, that the Com- 
munists are advocating identical 
policies, it will be enveloped with_ 
Communism. Red baiting, they 
feel, will be thrown into what 
they call their legitimate de- 
mands. It is interesting to note, 
and maybe it is quite embarrass- 
ing to some labor leaders, that 
the Communists are just now 
coming up to their demands. The 
question arises, naturally, as to 
just what constitutes Communism. 


It constitutes, insofar as this 
writer can determine, simply an- 
other group of agitators, effective 
and capable agitators. They have 
been under wraps. The rank and 
file of them are frustrated people — 
of energy who like to raise hell 
against any existing order. To 
read their literature, it is pathetic 
to see how much they ape one an-” 
other. They use the same words 
and the same expressions. If cer+ 
tain words and phrases were cut 
out of their vocabulary they 
would be completely dumb. 


So, they have been quite un- 
happy under the regime by which 
they were supposed to cooperate 
with American capitalism. It is 
not in their make-up to cooperate. 
Now that the wraps have been 
taken off of them, they are 
tremendously happy and are bab- 
bling like nobody’s business in 
their press. 

Recognising, however, that they 
are stooges, and either babble or 
agitate, as the word comes down 
from Moscow, the question arises 
as to just what is in the mind of 
the overall brain. As near as this 
writer can determine it, Stalin is 
first up against the proposition of 
wanting to Communize Europe, 
and what sort of a picture is it, 
when his men are selling Europe 
that Communism is the best of all 
worlds, and the Communists are 
cooperating with the Capitalists 
in the greatest of Capitalistic 
worlds? 

The question also comes up as 
to how in the name of heaven 
Stalin hopes to get credits in this 
country, which he is supposed to 
need so badly, and at the same 
time, turn loose his horde of agi- 
tators, who are admittedly effec- 
tive agitators, more effective than 
our home grown labor leaders. 


The answer, as much as we 
have been able to fathom it, is 
that he must think in terms of the 
overall world situation, and that 
furthermore. he can use his 
stooges in this country as a lever 
for his demands—in this country 


and as pertaining to the world. 


There is something to this, be- 
cause we have shown that we are 


quite afraid of him. And it isa 
fact that his agitators can stir up 
a lot of confusion in our country 
which is going to be quite con- 
fused anyhow. 
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Labor Dept. Reports Hours and Earnings in Feb. 


Receipts and expenditures of the Government at unprecedented 
peaks for the fiscal year 1945 are reported in a statement by Secre- 
Frances Perkins reported on April 29. “The work-week in the dur- 
able goods group averaged 46.9 while that in the non-durable was 


43.4,” she said. According to Miss 


Perkins “all but one of the durable 


goods groups reported a longer work-week than in January when the 


New Year’s holiday was observed. ® 


Total manufacturing hours per 
week for the durable-goods group 
as a whole amounted to 365 mil- 
lion, a decrease of almost 350,000 
hours. The decline in the dur- 
able-goods group occurred in spite 
of increases in 8 of the 9 major 
groups which comprise the total.” 
The secretary added: 

“The transportation equipment 
group was the only one of the 
major durable-goods groups which 
reported fewer manufacturing 
hours worked per week than in 
January. The decline in employ- 
ment of 40,000 in this group 
coupled with a decrease in the 
average work-week from 48.0 to 
47.4 hours resulted in a reduction 
of 3 million hours in manufactur- 
ing time. Most of this drop was 
in shipbuilding and was in ac- 
cordance with scheduled produc- 
tion needs. 

“The largest increase in manu- 
facturing hours was found in the 
automobile group. The increase 
of 817,000 hours of 24% in this 

» group reflects a lengthening of the 
~‘work-shift in many plants. 

“The work-week in the nondur- 
able-goods group was 43.4, prac- 
tically the same as in January. 
Total hours were 460,000 less, re- 
flecting primarily declines in em- 

loyment in 4 of the groups. The 
aout decline in total hours was 
reported by firms in the food 
group, particularly in the slaught- 
ering and meat packing industry. 
Although a seasonal drop is ex- 
pected at this time of the year, the 
decrease in hours as well as in 
employment in this industry is 

r than usual and reflects in 
arge part the falling off'in hog 
shipments. 

“Average hourly earnings for 
all manufacturing was slightly be- 
low January but almost 4% 
above February, 1944. The ap- 
parel group reported the largest 
percentage increase in hourly 
earnings, reflecting seasonal 
overtime work. 

“Average weekly earnings in all 
manufacturing averaged $47.43 a 
decrease of 9 cents over January. 

The earnings in durable-goods 
group decreased 10 cents to $53.39, 
while that in the nondurable- 
goods group rose 8 cents to a level 
of $38.71. 

“The average hours worked per 
week in bituminous coal mines 
was 45.7, slightly higher than in 
January and in February, 1944. 
The increase over the month re- 
flects operation on Sunday in 
many of the mines. In anthracite 
mines, the average hours per week 
was 41.7, considerably above the 
January level when the New 
Year’s holiday was observed but 
only slightly above that in De- 
cember, 1944.” 


Second Installment of 
N. Y. State Income Tax 


The State Tax Commission at 
Albany called attention on July 
12 to the due date on July 15 for 
the. second installment of State 
personal income tax on 1944 in- 
come. Because the 15th falls on 
Sunday, taxpayers get an extra 
day. If payments are mailed, 
they must bear a postmark prior 
to midnight of next July 16 or 
the taxpayer is subject to delin- 
quency penalties. Bills aggre- 
gating about $14,000,000 have 
been sent to the 235,000 taxpayers 
who elected to pay their 1944 tax 
in installments. Subsequent in- 
stallments will be due Oct. 15 and 
Jan. 15, 1946. Payments should 
be made to the State Tax Com- 


mission. If the new postal notes 
are used, taxpayers are reminded 
to write their names and ad- 
dresses plainly on the reverse 
side. 








House Group Approves 
Legislation to Audit 
Government Agencies 


The House Committee on Exec- 
utive Expenditures has approved 
legislation which would require 
Federally-owned corporations to 
submit an annual budget and pro- 
gram of anticipated operations for 
approval or rejection by Congress, 
it was reported from Washington 
by the Associated Press on July 8. 
The committee stated in its re- 
port that these agencies, such as 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, largely determine the 
Government’s fiscal policies and 
control its money spending. 

The measure, which would also 
direct a yearly independent audit 
of most of the agencies, is known 
to have the endorsement in prin- 
ciple of President Truman. 


Reporting that 101 of the Gov- 
ernment-owned corporations are 
in existence, the House committee 
said that “in the case of many (of 
them) the Congress has not ade- 
quately exercised its power” of 
controlling their purse strings and 
general procedure. 

A Senate Banking Subcommit- 
tee has approved a similar meas- 
ure by Senators Byrd (Dem., Va.) 
and Butler (Rep., Neb.) and Ad- 
ministration spokesmen told a re- 
porter its passage in some form is 
likely this session. 

Mr. Truman’s support was in a 
letter to Chairman Manasco 
(Dem., Ala.) of the House group. 
Commenting on the Byrd-Butler 
proposal, he said : 

“T heartily favor this proposal. 
It is a long-delayed forward step.” 

The House committee said the 
Whittington bill is very similar to 
the Byrd-Butler measure, but 
does not impose “as stringent fi- 
nancial controls.” It specifies, for 
instance, that action cannot be 
taken under the bill to change the 
substantive law under which the 
corporations do business. Also, it 
exempts the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration agencies from an inde- 
pendent audit. 


“It is not the purpose of the bill 
to attack or destroy any Govern- 
ment corporation or to place any 
in a strait-jacket,’ the committee 
report stated. 


“Rather the bill is designed to 
co-ordinate the financial opera- 
tions of the corporations.” 


Resignation of Justices 
Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court Owen J. Roberts has 
sent his resignation, effective 
July 31, to President Truman, 
thus availing himself of the right 
to retire at the age of 70 given 
Justices under the Judicial Code, 
a report from Washington, July 
5, stated in the New York 
“Times”. The same day the White 
House announced also the resigna- 
tion of Justice Thurman Arnold 
of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Washington reported. 
Justice Roberts’ departure after 
15 vears as a member of the Court 
will leave Chief Justice Harlan 
F. Stone the only member not 
appointed by the late President 
Roosevelt. Thurman Arnold 
formerly headed the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment. Mr. Arnold stated in his 
letter of resignation, according to 
the Associated Press, that he 
wanted to return to private law 
practice “to further the cause 
which was my chief interest in 
the Department of Justice”. 
President Truman accepted both 
resignations with expressions of 





regret. 


Explains Success of 
War Loan Drives 


(Continued from first page) 
price per annum, now exceeds the 
total amount of the Federal debt 
after the last war! 

2. The total amount of “E” 
bonds outstanding in the hands of 
the public is practically equal to 
the total amount of savings de- 
posits in banks of the nation—in 
other words, in approximately 
three years, the accumulation of 
savings represented by ownership 
in “E” bonds is practically as 
great as the accumulation of sav- 
ings in banks over a period of 
100 years—as much in three years 
as in 100 years! 

3. Accumulated capital is the 
factor which made private indus- 
try in this country accomplish 
what it has, namely, plants and 
machinery, and tools in manufac- 
turing generally, amount to $5,000 
per employee, and in the case of 
railroads and the public utilities, 
as high even as $25,000 per em- 
ployee; an ability to produce in 
this country equal to one-half of 
the production of the world with 
only one-seventh of the popula- 
tion! 

Is it a fair statement to say 
that most top executives in busi- 
ness did not dream in 1940 that 
they could produce one-half of 
the volume which they achieved 
in 1944, and may not this be the 
same mistake in thinking which 
Japan and Germany made when 
they started the war? 

The question is frequently 
asked—How does it happen, and 
why is it that in the last war, 
interest yields on Government se- 
curities went up as the debt in- 
creased, while in this war, inter- 
est rates have gone down as the 
debt went up as much as it did? 


An important factor in this 
seemingly astounding happening 
is that the Treasury Department, 
with great wisdom, offered a 
great variety of Government se- 
curities during each drive, instead 
of only one bond each time. This 
meant that each buyer, including 
the corporations, the insurance 
companies, and the individuals, 
had the choice of picking the type 
of Government obligation and the 
maturity which suited their indi- 
vidual requirements. In the ver- 
nacular of the investment bank- 
ing profession, this meant that a 
far greater digestion of Govern- 
ment securities has been accom- 
plished, and when securities are 
well placed, they hold their price 
better and are more apt to ad- 
vance in price. 


Much has been said about the 
redemption of “E” bonds by the 
public. The FACTS are that de- 
spite the enormous amount of 
“KE” bonds issued, only 15% of the 
total issued have been redeemed. 
In my opinion, nothing like this 
accomplishment on the part of the 
public in being steadfast in their 
determination to save and hold 
has ever before been known. The 
bond-buying public deserves the 
greatest commendation, rather 
than any reproach for having 
cashed a small part of bonds 
bought. 


The holders of “E” bonds are 
appreciating more and more that 
after holding their bonds for five 
years, if they redeem them, they 
are giving up an_ investment, 
which from then to maturity will 
yield them over 4%, while today 
a five-year Government obliga- 
tion, in coupon form, is selling to 
yield only 1.32%. 

The vast ARMY of War Bond 
Solicitors, in every county in the 
United States, have accomplished 
miracles. My hat is off to them. 





Money in Circulation 
The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 
ing the amount of money in circu- 
lation after deducting the money 
held in the U. S. Treasury and 





by Federal Reserve Banks and 


‘Greetings by Grew to 
Parri Govt. in Haly 


The extension by Acting Secre- 
tary of State Joseph C. Grew at 
Washington of a friendly Ameri- 
can greeting to the new Parri 
Government in Italy was an- 
nounced on June 21 in Associated 
Press advices from Washington, 
which reported Mr. Grew hav- 
ing the following to say in a for- 
mal statement: 

“This Government is happy to 
learn that Italy has succeeded in 
forming a new government in 
which the newly liberated north 
joins hands with the south and 
all the parties of the Committee 
of National liberation participate. 

“This union of forces under the 
presidency of Signor Ferruccio 
Parri, a leader of the resistance 
movement—an outstanding soldier 
in the long fight for Italian free- 
dom from the early days of Fas- 
cism to the last days of German 
invasion—is a good augury for the 
new government as it faces the 
many problems ahead. 

“Not least among these is the 
historic task of preparing the ma- 
chinery whereby the people of 
Italy can at long last freely and 
fully express their political will. 

“Upon the successful function- 
ing of that machinery will depend 
the reality of Italian democracy. 
The people of the United States 
will therefore follow its progress 
with interest and sympathy.” 

Under date of June 25 a wire- 
less message from Rome to the 
New York “Times” said: 


“Meeting the foreign press to- 
night for the first time, Premier 
Ferruccio Parri waved aside the 
salutation, ‘Your. Excellency,’ and 
said that he preferred ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent,’ at least among friends. 

“The new Premier and Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers 
thus at least informally lined up 
with Vice-Premier Pietro Nenni’s 
campaign to strip Ministers offi- 
cially of their title, ‘Excellency.’ 

“Signor Parri avoided politics 
pending the first meeting of his 
Government tomorrow but told a 
questioner that from the point of 
view of the Italian Government 
there was absolutely no objec- 
tion to the immediate publication 
of the armistice terms.” 


C. H. Powel to Head 
German Electrics 


Charles H. Powel of Pittsburgh 
has been appointed by the War 
Department to be chief of the 
electrical and radio branch in the 
United States Group Control 
Council for Germany, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Wash- 
ington, July 5. 

Mr. Powell is president of the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and is an official of 
Westinghouse. 

The Army said his immediate 
task will be to survey facilities in 
the American zone of occupation, 
establish controls under which 
German industries will be per- 
mitted to revive, and to see that 
they are so organized that they 
cannot become potential pro- 
ducers of war materiel. 

Mr, Powel will join the staff of 
Lieutenant General Lucius D. 
Clay, Deputy United States Mili- 
tary Governor of Germany, about 
mid-July. 





agents. The figures this time are 
those of May 31, 1945, and show 
that the money in circulation at 
that date (including, of course, 
that held in bank vaults of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System) was $26,527,895,787, as 
against $26,189,396,939 on April 
30, 1945, and $22,160,029,257 on 
May 31, 1944, and compares with 
$5,698,214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. 





Just before the outbreak of the 
first World War, that is, on June 
30, 1914, total was $3,459,434,174. 


U. S$. Leased Bases In 
Newfoundland in 1941 


Criticisms of Government pol- 
icy for alleged failure to obtain 
leases to military and naval bases 
in the Newfoundland area when 
the United States acquired other 
bases in British island possessions 
brought from Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew, on June 29, 
a reply that the Newfoundland 
leases had actually been obtained 
as far back as 1941. Mr. Grew 
is indicated as saying that nego- 
tiations were begun about the 
time the United States delivered 
50 over-age destroyers to Great 
Britain, but the lease was ob- 
tained in a later negotiation un- 
der which the British granted 
the rights “freely and without 
consideration” and not, the Sec- 
retary emphasized, in exchange 
for the destroyers. The New 
York “Times,” reporting the fore- 
going, in special Washington ad- 
vices, June 29, added: 

Critics had complained that 
this Government had not only 
failed to obtain such leases cover- 
ing areas in Newfoundland but 
had also constructed on them ex- 
pensive American installations. 

“A 99-year lease on the lands 
originally acquired in Newfound- 
{land for United States military 
!and naval bases was signed June 
: 14, 1941,” the statement said. “A 
supplementary 99-year lease cov- 
ering additional areas was signed 
July 14, 1942. The site of the 
airfield was included in these 
leases. The original lease of the 
areas in Newfoundland was nego- 
tiated at the same time as the 
leases covering other 99-year 
bases, 

“The lease for the establish- 
ment of the bases in Newfound- 
land was not granted in exchange 
for the 50 destroyers. In the ex- 
change of notes between the Brit- 
ish Ambassador and the Secretary 
of State, dated Sept, 2, 1940, 
which formed the basis for the 
negotiations leading to the estab- 
lishment of the United States 
leased military and naval bases — 
on British territory, the Ambassa- 
dor stated that the grant of the 
lease of the areas in Newfound- 
land, as well as in Bermuda, 
would be given ‘freely and with- 
out consideration.’ 

-“The above-mentioned ex- 
change of notes, together with 
the form leases covering all of 
the areas originally acauired, in- 
cluding those in Newfoundland, 
is printed in Executive Agree- 
ment Series 235, issued in 1942.” 





356 Anthracite Mines 
Returned by Govt. 


The Government on June 22 re~ 
turned to private ownership the 
354 anthracite mines in Pennsyl- 
vania and two in Virginia which 
were taken over in May of this 
year when strikes followed pro- 
tracted wage negotiations be- 
tween operators and miners. 


The Pennsylvania pits were 
taken over on May 3, and those in | 
Virginia four days later after a 
prolonged dispute over contracts 
between the United Mine Workers 
Union and the pit operators. The | 
strikes ended May 21 after a new 
contract was signed giving a daily - 
wage increase of $1.371%% to 72,000 © 
miners. The contract was ap- | 
proved by William H. Davis, Eco- . 
nomic Stabilization Director. It 
necessitated. a price increase of . 
$1 a ton to domestic anthracite 
users. . 

Secretary Ickes, as the Solid 
Fuels Administrator, urged miners ‘ 
and operators to make every ef- ° 
fort to make up the more than . 
3.500.000 tons of anthracite esti- 
mated to have been lost during 
the strikes. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


given in the following tabie. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES? 
(Based of Average Yields) 


U. 8. 
Govt. 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
Bonds rate* Aaa 
122.89 116.02 121.04 
122.92 116.02 121.04 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.92 116.02 121.04 
122.92 116.02 121.04 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.93 115.82 121.04 
122.97 115.82 121.04 
122.93 116.02. 121.04 
122.97 115.82 120.84 
122.97 115.82 120.84 
122.81 115.63 120.84 
122.23 115.43 120.63 
122.29 115.43 120.63 
122.31 115.43 120.63 
122.26 115.24 120.84 
122.38 115.24 120.84 
122.38 115.24 120.84 
122.44 115.04 120.84 
122.59 115.04 120.84 
115.04 
114.85 


114.66 
113.89 


116.02 
113.50 


1945— 
Daily 
Averages 


120.84 
121.04 


120.02 
119.41 


121.04 
118.80 


122.21 
122.01 


121.92 
120.88 


123.05 
120.55 


High 1945 


1 Year Ago 
July 10, 1944. 
2 Years Ago 
. July 10, 1943_ 


120.34 112.37 118.60 


120.77 111.07 119.20 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aa A 


119.41 
119.41 


119.41 
119.20 


119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 
118.80 
118.80 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 


118.60 
118.00 


119.41 
117.80 


117,00 


116.41 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P. U. Indus 
113.12. 115.63 119.61 
113.12 115.63 119.41 


Baa 


108.34 
108.34 


116.22 
116.02 


119.61 
119.41 


115.63 
115.43 


112.93 
112.93 


113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
112.75 
112.75 
112.37 
112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.00 
112.19 
111.81 
111.81 
111.44 
111.25 


110.52 
109.24 


113.12 
108.52 


108.16 
108.16 


116.02 
116.02 


119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 


119.41 
118.60 


119.61 
118.20 


115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
114.85 
114.85 
114.66 
114.46 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.46 
114.46 
114.27 


114.08 
113.89 


115.63 
113.70 


108.16 
108.16 
108.16 
107.80 
107.80 
107.62 
107.44 
107.44 
107.27 
107.09 
107.05 
107.09 
106.56 
106.56 
106.39 
106.04 


106.04 
105.17 


108.34 
104.48 


116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
114.85 


114.46 
113.70 


116.22 
113.31 


112.19 102.96 106.39 114.08 117.40 


111.25 98.88 102.96 114.08 116.80 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


U.S. Avge. 

Govt. Corpc- 

Bonds rate* Aaa 
1.60 2.85 2.60 
1.60 2.85 2.60 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.60 2.85 2.60 
1.60 2.85 2.60 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.60 2.85 2.60 
1.59 2.85 2.60 
1.60 2.60 
1.59 2.61 
1.59 2.61 
1.60 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 


1.69 
1.77 
1.80 
1.59 


80 
1D 
~ 


eee hth 


Apr. 


1 Year Ago 
July 10, 1944_ 

2 Years Ago 
July 10, 1943- 


1.77 


1.80 


Corporate by Ratings* 


Corporate by Groups* 

R.R. P.U. Indus. 
2.67 
2.68 


Aa A Baa 
2.87 


2.87 


a 
wo & 
wn 


AR 
+ 6 
oo 
oo 


Nth 


2.67 
2.68 


2.87 
2.88 


Nw 


VIIIIIIUIIIUABDAEOHD 2 
© 


~-] 
oo 
cee 


2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.69 
2.68 
2.68 
2.69 
2.69 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 


2.68 
2.72 
2.74 


2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.89 
2.91 
2.91 
2.92 
2.93 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.93 
2.93 
2.94 


2.95 
2.96 


2.97 
2.87 
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2 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2 


2.99 
2.84 


oa 


3.05 2.95 2.78 


nN 
o 
Oo 


2.83 3.10 2.95 2.81 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘“‘typical’’ bond 
{3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 


They merely serve to 


* @ilustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


im the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





Moody’s Gommon Stock Yields 


: For yields in prior years see the following back issues of the 

“Chronicle”: 1941 yields (also annually from 1929), Jan. 11, 1942, 
page 2218; 1942 levels, Jan. 14, 1943, page 202; 1943 yields, March 16, 
- 1944, page 1130; 1944 yields, Feb. 1, 1945, page 558. 


MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE 


Industrials Railroads 
(125) (25) 
‘ January, 1945____--. 6.3 
February, 1945... -- . 
March, 1945.___.__- i 
meen. 1940... 
May, 1945__- tn a 
June, 1945_____- = 


4.4 
4.2 
4.4 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 


YIELD OF 200 COMMON STOCKS 
Average 
Yield 
(200) 

4.6 


Utilities Banks 
(25) (15) 
5.2 3.3 


Insurance 
(10) 
3.6 





‘Steel Operating Rate up 1%—Backlogs Still 


Heavy—Volume of Rated Business Falls Off 


“Signs are multiplying in the steel industry that the period of 
‘ partial reconversion to civilian steel output will be almost as hectic 
‘ as when the industry went from civilian production of steel to war 


output,” states “The Iron Age” in 
further states in part as follows: 


its issue of today (July 12), which 


“Although backlogs continue to be heavy and represent sub- 


stantial tonnages of rated or war® 


business, much of this unshipped 
material is vulnerable to future 
cancellations and changes in the 
battlefronts. Such of this tonnage 
is also for extended delivery. Cur- 
rently, the order situation reflects 
“a myriad of conflicting market 
trends. 

» “In the past week the volume of 
rated steel business in almost all 
districts was down sharply, but 
whether this indicates a definite 
trend remains to be seen. Part of 
the decline is probably due to 
changes in war programs and to 





the necessity for contractors to 
gather ends together after a series 
of cancellations and cutbacks in 
munition programs. 

“Some areas this week were re- 
porting a lower level of civilian 
steel order volume. This was to 
be expected inasmuch as steel 
companies so far have been un- 
able to give definite commitments 
for large-scale deliveries of steel 
for civilian purposes in the third 
or even the fourth quarter. The 
situation is extremely tight in the 
flat-rolled market, with about 








75% of the non-rated tonnage 
booked involving sheets. 

“The sheet situation will be the 
problem to which the WPB will 
have to find a solution soon if the 
distribution of steel orders is to 
proceed so that steel mills will not 
be faced with lower operations 
and lack of control at a time when 
potential steel demand remains 
at a high point. The freezing of 
most sheet schedules for the third 
quarter is the first step by the 
WPB in an attempt to get a sem- 
blance of order in the sheet mar- 
ket. 

“All sheet orders, shipments and 
cancellations for the third quarter 
will be under strict WPB control 
until a study is made of the data 
now being collected covering third 
quarter sheet commitments by the 
mills. No open space on sheet 
mills with but few exceptions may 
be filled without specific WPB 
approval. As long as this freeze 
continues, it nullifies the permis- 
sion, as far as sheets are con- 
cerned, for mills to accept unrated 
business in accordance with a 
previous WPB order. 

“Other factors which have tend- 
ed to prohibit anything but a 
small trickle of steel to civilian 
producers include manpower 
shortages in specific skills, a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of 
outlaw strikes, hot weather and 
the forcing down of some steel 
units for urgently needed repairs. 
Declines in production because 
of these factors have the effect of 
substantially increasing the back- 
log of rated steel business.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on July 9 announced that 
telegraphic reports it had received 
indicated that the operating rate 
of steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 89.0% of capacity for the 
week beginning July 9, 1945, com- 
pared with 88.1% one week ago, 
90.0% one month ago and 95.3% 
one year ago. The operating rate 
for the week beginning July 9, 
1945 is equivalent to 1,630,200 tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,613,700 tons one week 
ago, 1,648,500 tons one month ago, 
and 1,714,300 tons one year ago. 

“Steel” in its summary of the 
iron and steel markets, on July 9 
stated in part as follows: 

“Seeking to improve the situa- 
tion existing on steel mill order 
books War Production Board has 
asked producers to report princi- 
pal orders on their books to the 
end that duplicate contacts may 
be detected. 

“It has been: apparent for some 
time that makers of civilian prod- 
ucts have placed orders for the 
same steel with several mills, in 
the hope that they may obtain a 
place on rolling schedules. This 
has obscured the real situation 
and may have inflated backlogs 
materially. WPB hopes this action 
may make it possible to eliminate 
some duplications and give a truer 
picture of essential demand. 

“At the same time Washington 
is exerting heavy pressure on 
consumers who have received cut- 
backs, to cancel released tonnage. 
This is especially the case in 
sheets, which are in strong spot 
demand for drums and containers 
and other military needs, in addi- 
dition to rated and unrated civil- 
ian programs scheduled for third 
and fourth quarter. To some ex- 
tent bars are in a similar position. 
It is also reported that considera- 
tion is being given to revocation 
of Direction 70, Regulation l, 
which permits manufacturers of 
civilian goods to divert tonnages 
released by military cutbacks to 
civilian requirements of like char- 
acter. At present such diversion is 
subject to approval by WPB and 
it is proposed now that further 
steps be taken to the extent that 
tonnage be cancelled. 

“Although rated tonnage is de- 
clining, volume of unrated steel 
is increasing. In June some pro- 
ducers of diversified products re- 
ceived substantially heavier book- 
ings than in May and in spite of 
cancellations attained a balance 


In some products, notably sheets 
and pipe, the latter in special de- 
mand for bombs, total volume of 
validated and unvalidated orders, 
even after cutbacks, has been well 
in excess of shipments. However, 
unrated orders in general can not 
be firmly scheduled, because of 
priority of CMP tonnage and 
therefore are not reflected in de- 
livery promises. 


“Major cutbacks have been in 
shells, but so far these have not 
caused much mill order cancella- 
tions and in any case they would 
not affect schedules much before 
fourth quarter. Chicago Ordnance 
District has announced a cutback 
in medium artillery ammunition 
components of about $20 million 
per month, involving storage and 
cartridge cases, containers, fuzes, 
primers and boosters. This appears 
to apply mainly to future sched- 
ules. It is understood this involves 
a number of contracts on which 
production has not yet started. 
Contractors under production are 
little affected.” 

a 


Presidential Succession 
Bill Adopted hy House 


A new plan of Presidential suc- 
cession, requested by President 
Truman in a message to Congress 
June 19, was brought to the floor 
of the House by Representative 
Hatton W. Sumners (D., Tex.), 
providing that the Speaker of the 
House would become President in 
event of the death or disability 


of both the President and Vice- | 


President, and was passed by 
voice vote in the House on June 
29, according to special advices on 
that date from Washington to the 
New York “Times.” The bill, 
which in the present Administra- 
tion would make Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D., Tex.) President in 
the event of the death of Harry 
S. Truman, is now to be debated 
in the Senate, where it is felt ac- 
tion may be delayed although 
there may exist no serious oppo- 
sition to the measure. 

A specific recommendation by 
President Truman in his June 19 
message was rejected by the 
House in passing the bill. This 
was that no successor to the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President should 
serve any longer than the next 
Congressional election, or until an 
election called for the purpose of 
electing a new President and 
Vice - President. Mr. Sumpners’ 
proposed bill had carried a provi- 
sion for a special election, but 
this was thrown out because of 
the objection of Representative 
John Robinson (R., Ky.) and 
others that it might be unconsti- 
tutional. 

This fear was based on the fact, 
the “Times” stated, that the Con- 
stitution provides that a Presi- 
dent shall be elected to serve for 
four years, whereas a special elec- 
tion would be for some fraction of 
that time. The result was that 
provision was made for an ap- 
pointed successor to fill an entire 
unexpired term. 


General Congressional opinion 
was that while the Senate Repub- 
licans would have no objection to 
the House bill and that many 
would, in fact, welcome it, the 
Democratic Senators would not be 
so inclined. For, it was pointed 
out, a change in party control of 
the House, and thus of the 
Speakership, was always possible, 
say in 1946, and a Republican 
member of Congress thus would 
be first in the line of Presidential 
succession. 


The vote in the House, although 
not of record, was heavily favor- 
able to the bill. A motion to re- 
commit, or to reject the measure 
in its present form, was defeated, 
32 to 167, before final passage. 


House debate was relatively 
brief and turned largely upon dis- 
puted constitutional points. The 
leader of the opposition, Repre- 





sentative Hancock, Republican, of 
New York, insisted the Sneaker 


close to or exceeding shipments. ' was not “an officer of the United 


States” as one must be to be elig- 
ible for Presidential succession. 

Mr. Summers asserted that 
precedents going back to the 
eighteenth century had been ac- 
cepted that a member of Congress 
was in fact such an “officer” of 
the Government. He conceded 
that the matter was a “difficult” 
one, but argued that it had never 
been less than difficult. 

The bill would establish this 
line of succession below the Vice-~ 
President, the Speaker, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate 
(Senators McKellar of Tennessee 
at present), the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Attorney 
General, the Postmaster General, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

When the measure had been ap= 
proved, a great majority of mem- 
bers on both the Republican and 
Democratic sides stood applaud- 
ing Speaker Rayburn, who, some- 
what embarassed, let his gav 
fall briskly and passed on to other 
House business. 


(A report of President Truman’s 
message of June 19 asking for the 
new succession legislation was 
given in the “Chronicle” on June 
28, page 2886.) 


Congratulates MacArthur’< 


President Truman sent a mes- 
sage of congratulations to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur upon the con- 
clusion of the Luzon campaign in 
which he predicted that the pow- 
erful base which the Philippines 
are becoming will play a part “in 
the final knockout blow against 
Japan.” An Associated Press re- 
port from Kansas City., Mo., 
where the President stopped off 
on his return from the San Fran- 
cisco conference, indicating this 
on June 29, gave the following 
text of the President’s message to 
Gen. MacArthur: 


“My most sincere congratula- 
tions to you and yeur command 
for the successful conclusion of 
the Luzon campaign. With the 
complete defeat of the enemy on 
Luzon you have swept them from 
all the Philippines and redeemed 
the promises of the American peo- 
| ple to the loyal Filipino people. 
| “All Americans are happy that 
victory has been won with the 
lowest possible loss in lives, I 
am confident that the powerful 
base that we are fashioning in 
the Philippines will play its full 
part in the final knockout blow 
in the war against Japan and re- 
store the world to peace, freedom 
and sanity.” 














Parcel Post to Greece 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on July 2 that ordinary 
parcel post service has been re< 
sumed to Greece. The following 
conditions are applicable: Not 
more tha one parcel may be sent 
each two weeks from the same 
sender to the same addressee. No 
parcel may weigh more than 11 
pounds or be longer than 18 
inches, or have a greater com- 
bined length and girth than 42 
inches. Licensing requirements of 
the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration are applicable. For the 
present, registry and insurance 
services are not available. 





Moody’s Baily 
Commodity Index 


Friday, July 6 

Saturday, July 7 
Monday, July 9 
Tuesday. July 10 


Month ago, 
Year ago, July 10, 1944 
1944 High, Dec. 31 





1945 High, June 12 
Low, Jan. 24 
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Weekly Coal and Goke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended June 30, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 11,- 
950,000 net tons, an increase of 180,000 tons, or 15%, over the pre- 
ceding, week. Production in_ the corresponding week of 1944 
amounted to 11,886,000 tons. The total output of soft coal from Jan. 
1 to June 30, 1945 is estimated at 297,555,000 net tons, a decrease of 
6.9% when compared with the 319,647,000 tons produced during the 
period from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended June 
30, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines was 1,328,000 tons, a 
decrease of 23,000 tons (1.7%) from the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there 
was an increase of 56,000 tons, or 4.4%. The calendar year to date 
shows a decrease of 19.0% when compared with the corresponding 

iod of 1944. 
we The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended June 30 1945 
showed .an increase of 5,400 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended June 23, 1945; and was 17,500 tons less than for 


the corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 


Week Ended 





Jan. 1 to Date 
June 30, June 23, July 1, *June 30, July 1, 
1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 
1, ineluding mine fuel__ 11,950,000 11,770,000 11,886,000 297,555,000 319,647,000 
baa rae 1,992,000 1,962,000 1,981,000 1,928,000 2,049,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended 
§June 23, 
1945 
1,351,000 
1,297,000 


Bituminous coal & lignite— 


Calendar Year to Date——— 
July 1, June 30, July 1, July 3, 
1944 1945 1944 1937 
1,272,000 26,677,000 32,953,000 28,861,000 
1,221,000 25,611,000 31,635,000 27,418,000 





tJune 30, 
Penn. anthracite— 1945 
*Total incl. coll. fuel. 1,328,000 
tCommercial produc. 1,275,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 129,600 124,200 147,100 3,026,600 3,876,600 
*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from 
operktions. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
Week Ended. 

June 16, 
1945 
401,000 

6,000 

78,000 
123,000 

1,000 

1,428,000 

469,000 
45,000 
129,000 
988,000 
347,000 
35,000 
2,000 
95,000 
27,000 
41,000 
712,000 
2,950,000 
137,000 
1,000 
134,000 
359,000 
21,000 
2,048,000 
1,087,000 
186,000 
& 


1,861,400 
authorized 








June 23, 
1945 
395,000 

6,000 
88,000 
114,000 
a 


June 24, 

1944 
341,000 
7,000 
92,000 
119,000 
a 


1,445,000 
503,000 
41,000 
99,000 
936,000 
392,000 
40,000 
3,000 
99,000 
30,000 
43,000 
734,000 
2,880,000 
117,000 
1,000 
133,000 
352,000 
25,000 


1,499,000 
526,000 
49,000 
146,000 
965,000 
370,000 
41,000 
2,000 
81,000 
33,000 
33,000 


Illinois____ 
Indiana _-_ 








Kentucky—Eastern 
Kentucky—Western 


North & South Dakota (lignite) ___. 
Ci ei tel i et ee 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) 
Tennessee 

Texas (bituminous & lignite) 

Utah 


693,00C 
2,882,000 
148,000 
1,000 
139,000 
373,000 
33,000 
2,185,000 
949,000 
163,000 

* 





Washington 

tWest Virginia—Southern 
$West Virginia—Northern 1,151,000 
Wyeming tts 183,000 
§$Other Western States__________ ns * 


Total bituminous & lignite 11,770,000 11,850,000 11,870,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginians K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. #Rest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


~ Wholesale Prices Unchanged Fer Week 
| Ended June 30 


Fractionally higher prices for farm products and some indus- 
trial, commodities occurred during the week ended June 30, 1945, but 
these changes were not large enough to affect the over-all index of 
commodity prices. in primary markets, said the U. S. Department of 
Labor July 5. It added that “the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index 
remained unchanged at 105.9% of the 1926 level, 0.2% below the 
nat en of June 1945, but 1.7% above the corresponding week of 

ar. 

The announcement went on to say: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices for farm products 
rose 0.1% during the week as the result of higher quotations for 
livestock. Prices for cows increased more than 2% and for lambs 
nearly 2%. Among the grains, lower quotations for wheat and rye 
more than offset advances for corn. Prices for apples rose in east- 
ern‘ markets and lemons, onions, and sweet potatoes were higher. 
Prites for white potatoes were generally lower. Average primary 
market prices for farm products were 0.5% below the level of the 
end of May, but were still 3.7% above the end of June of last year. 

3“The fractional advance in average prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and an increase for rye flour did not change the group 
index for foods, which remained at a level 0.2% below a month ago 
and 0.6% above the end of June, 1944. : 

“Other Commodities—Higher prices for anthracite continued to 
reflect ceiling increases approved by OPA to cover wage adjustments 
and restore profit margins. Price advances occurred for fire brick 
and silica brick as OPA approved higher ceilings for these commod- 
- ities produced in eastern states. Average prices for chemicals and 
alitess products rose 0.1% as the result of an advance of 19% for 
solid logwood extract reflecting higher ceilings to cover increased 
costs of production of basie dyewoods, and higher prices for chestnut 
extract. Strong demand for better quality sheepskins raised prices 
of shearlings more than 2%. Mercury prices declined fractionally.” 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: : 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 


1,955,000 








and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for June 2, 1945 and July 
1, 1944, and (2) the percentage changes in subgroup indexes from 
June 23, 1945 to June 30, 1945. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 
(1926100) 


1945 


Percentage change tc 
June 30, 1945 from— 
7-1 6-23 6-2 7-1 
1944 1945 1945 1944 
104.1 0 —O.2 +1.5 


6-2 
1945 
106.1 


6-23 
1945 
105.9 


6-16 
1945 
106.0 


Commodity Groups— 
All commodities 





125.5 +0.1 
106.7 
116.8 
97.3 
83.8 
103.8 
115.9 
95.5 
106.0 
93.3 
114.6 
93.7 
101.1 


130.8 
107.5 
118.3 
99.1 
84.7 
104.8 
117.3 
94.9 
106.2 
94.6 
118.9 
95.3 
102.1 


131.0 
107.7 
118.3 
99.1 
84.5 
104.8 
117.3 
95.3 
106.2 
94.6 
119.0 
95.3 
102.0 


130.0 
107.3 
118.3 
99.1 
84.7 
164.8 
117.3 
95.3 
106.2 
94.6 
118.6 
95.3 
102.0 
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Hides and leather products 
Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products___. 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products 

All commodities other than farm 


+++4+4 
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100.6 100.6 100.6 99.5 
All commodities other than farm 


products and foods 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JUNE 23, 1945 TO JUNE 30, 1945 


Increases 
Anthracite __.____ 0.8 Livestock and poultry 
TIGR: WE Cs ok di is. 0.5 Chemicals —<......--- 
Hides and skins___._.______._.._______ 0.5 Other building materials 
Prae Gn vesetabics=.. 3.5. OR 


+ 
~ 
_ 


99.8 99.7 99.8 98.7 0 


Decrease 
IN i Ro 


June Civil Engineering Construction 
Highest Since November, 1943 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $190,614,000 for the four weeks of June, an average of 
$47,654,000 per week and the highest weekly average volume reported 
to “Engineering News-Record” since November 1943. The June 
average week is 45% above that for May, 1945, and is up 51% com- 
pared with June 1944. The report issued on July 5, added in part: 

Private construction, on the weekly average basis, tops the preced- 
ing month by 145%, is 152% higher than in the corresponding 1944 
month, and the highest figure recorded since November, 1943. Public 
work, in reporting its highest average since last August, is 19 and 
25% higher, respectively, than a month ago and a year ago. Both 
state and municipal construction and federal volume participate in 
the public increase, the former recording 33 and 44% gains over 
May 1945 and an 18% increase over June 1944. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the current month, 
last month and the 1944 month are: 

June, 1945* 

(four weeks) 

Total U. S. Construction__. $190.614,000 
Private Construction 65,714,000 
Public Construction 124,900,000 
State & Municipal 36,583,000 
Federal 88,317,000 


0.5 





May, 1945 
(five weeks) 
$164,955,000 

33,498,000 
131,457,000 
34,339,000 
97,058,000 


June, 1944 
(five weeks) 
$157.811,000 
32,569,000 
125,242,000 
31,687,000 
93,555,000 


*Current month’s statistics. 


First Half Constuction Volume 


The June construction total brings 1945 volume to $876,155,000, 
for the first half of the vear, a figure within 2% of the $891,830,000 
for the opening six months of 1944. Private construction, $256,855,000, 
is 28% greater than a year ago, but public work, $619,300,000 is 10% 
lower. Federal volume, $487,306,000, declines 16% from the 1944 pe- 
riod’s total and is responsible for the decrease in the public figure 
as state and municipal construction, $131,994,000, is 21% higher 
than a year ago. 

New Capital 

New capital for construction purposes for the four weeks of 
June totals $28,041,000, a volume that compares with $16,728,000 for 
the five weeks of June 1944. The current month’s total is made up 
of $21,483,000 in state and municipal bond sales, $4,858,000 in cor- 
porate security issues, $1,500,000 in RFC loans for private indus- 
trial expansion, and $200,000 in RFC loans for public improvements. 

New construction financing for the first half of 1945 totals $539,- 
751,000, a volume 22% greater than the $443,277,000 reported for 
the corresponding period in 1944. Of this new financing total 
$186,471,000 is in state and municipal bond sales, $79,670,000 in 
corporate security issues, $22,600,000 in RFC loans for public and 
private construction, and $251,010,000 in federal appropriations fo 
military and departmental construction. 


Stabilization Board Attacks Inflation 
Tendencies; Endorse 3-Point Program 


A three-point program designed to hold back inflationary ten- 
dencies in the field of real estate and securities is reported to have 
won unanimous approval of the eighteen-man Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board headed by William H Davis, according to Washington 
Associated Press advices on July 5. 

The first point, indicative of the Government’s concern over 
speculation and rising prices, was®- : 
to limit loans for buying Stock | bilization Board has recommended 











Exchange securities. This has} that President Truman give the 
been accomplished by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board raising the 
margin requirements from 50 to 
75%, effective July 5. 

The other two points, the Asso- 
ciated Press reports, will be harder 
to put through. They are: 

1. Limiting loans for buying 
real estate. This needs an order 
from the White House. The Sta- 





Federal Reserve Board author:.ty 
to regulate mortgages on farms 


and homes—the way it now regu-, 


lates stock market loans. If the 
order is issued, the Reserve Board 
probably will require certain 
down payments in buying farms 
and urban real estate. 

2. Slapping heavier taxes on 
those who buy real estate or stocks 





| must be éonsidered as prelminary and subject to such adjustment; and sell them quickly at a profit. 


This needs an act of Congress. 
The present law says half of such 
profits are exempt from income 
taxes and the other half is tax- 
able at the rate of 50% if the 
property is held six months or 
more. The proposal is to extend 
this to three years, thus discourag- 
ing speculators who might want 
to sell in a shorter time. 

Mr. Davis, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, has made no an- 
nouncement of the program. Ap- 
parently it is up to higher authori- 
ties to carry the ball from here— 
either War Mobilizer Fred Vinson 
or Mr. Truman himself. 

Raising of the margin require- 
ments involved no red tape be- 
cause Congress long ago gave the 
Federal Reserve Board this au- 
thority. 

A margin of 75% means that 
any one buying Stock Exchange 
securities on credit must put up 
75% of the price himself and can 
borrow only 25% from his banker 
or broker. 

The Reserve Board acted after 
consulting with Mr. Davis. It is 
represented on the Stabilization 
Board, along with several Cabinet 
members and other Federal offi- 
cials, plus representatives of labor 
and industry. 

The Associated Press further 
said: 

“There are no direct govern- 
ment credit requirements’ for 
down payments on real estate at 
present. Should the Federal Re- 
serve Board receive authority to 
regulate real estate credit, it 
would probably require down 
payments on urban real estate of 
about 35% and on farms between 
40 and 50%. 

“The exact percentages have not 
been determined but those figures 
have been discussed. Regulating 
mortgage in this way is opposed 
by real estate groups, some of 
which are particularly anxious to 
avoid credit regulation on new 
construction. They say it might 
hold back the building of homes 
after the war. 

“Marriner Eccles, Chairman of 
the Reserve Board, and others 
have been insisting that the whole 
field of capital assets—real estate 
and securities—is the weak link in 
the chain of safeguards against a 
runaway inflation that would be 
disastrous to the economy. They 
point out that there are price ceil- 
ings on groceries and other goods 
and on rentals, but there are no 
price ceilings whatever on capital 
assets. 

“Here’s the tax situation with 
respect to sale of real estate or 
stocks now: 

“When a person buys real estate 
or stocks and sells them at a 
profit within six months, he must 
pay both the capital gains taxes 
and the income tax on the profit. 
If he holds them more than six 
months he pays only the capital 
gains tax which goes no higher 
than 25%. Mr. Eccles thinks this 
tax ought to be 40% or 50%. 

“The Economic Stabilization 
Board is understood to be unani- 
mously in favor of extending the 
period to three years. That is, 
the property would have to be 
held three years to escape income 
taxes and pay only the capital 
gains tax. 

“But the Stabilization Board is 
understood to have left open the 
question of following Mr. Eccles’s 
recommendation of increasing the 
rate of the capital gains tax, 
There is strong opposition among 
groups and in Congress to both 
proposals.” ; 


—_—___--___ --— 


Armed Forces Insur. Bill 


A bill extending for another 
five years the life insurance poli- 
cies issued by the Government to 
members of the armed forces was 
signed by President Truman on 
July 2, the United Press reported 
that day from Washington, adding 
that the act provides that these 
policies, originally limited to five 
years, be extended automatically 
withovt requiring policy holders 
to undergo another physical ex- 
amination. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended June 30, 1945 Again Rises to New High 


Gross crude oil production in the United States again reached a 
new peak in the week ended June 30, 1945, averaging 4,903,314 bar- 
rels per day, according to the American Petroleum Institute. This 
was an increase of 5,450 barrels per day over the preceding week 
and exceeded output in the week ended July 1, 1944 by 316,564 bar- 
rels per day. The current figure was also 43,714 barrels in excess of 
the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War for the month of June, 1945. Daily production for 
the four weeks ended June 30, 1945 averaged 4,885,764 barrels. 
Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,999,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,546,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,567,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,910,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,077,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended June 30, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that 
week; 47,189,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 39,283,000 barrels 
of military and other gasoline; 9,676,000 barrels of kerosine; 
32,213,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 40,488,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. June 30, Previous 
June 1 1945 Week 
380,000 1388,400 + 4,100 
269,400 273,250 — 3,250 
Salinas +900 ‘oaks 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
June 30, 
1945 
386,600 
268,750 
900 


90,000 
154,650 
497,550 
139,900 
377,600 
357,700 
563,050 


2,180,450 


Week 
Ended 
July 1, 
1944 
338,300 
274,700 
1,000 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
June 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 





90,000 
154,650 
497,550 
139,900 
377,600 
357,700 
563,050 


92,150 
149,400 
447,900 
145,000 
360,550 
312,950 
528,450 


Panhandle Texas_._- 
North Texas 

West Texas 

East Central Texas—— 
East Texas 
Southwest Texas -..-. 
Coastal Texas 





2,170,000 2,180,450 2,036,400 
72,750 


288,750 
361,500 


80,250 
43,900 
150 


50 
208,650 
12,200 


Total Texas $2,171,706 








69,200 
228,950 


North Louisiana -.- 
Coastal Louisiana -—-~ 


69,150 
298,950 


368,100 


79,400 
51,400 
700 

14 
205,050 
12,250 





400.800 
78,786 


Total Louisiana —. 360,000 
80,000 
53,000 

400 


368,150 





80,100 
51,200 
700 

14 
214,500 
12,700 


Arkansas 
Mississippi 


66,150 
30,700 
48,900 
108,450 
20,250 
11,050 
103,750 


64,750 
29,950 


71,550 
24,700 
51,900 
93,950 
22,100 
7,550 
108,000 


3,736,850 
849,900 


Colorado 
New Mexico 


Total East of Calif 3,912,600 
California 


103,750 


3,940,314 
945,450 


105,000 





3,959,614 
943,700 


+ 12,450 


§947,000 — 7,000 





Total United States 4,859,600 4,903,314 + 5,450 4,885,764 4,586,750 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
@as derivatives to be produced. 


tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures ere for week ended 7:00 a.m. June 28, 1945. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of June 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
fmcludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers, 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1945 


(Pigures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
, Bureau of Mines basis 


§Gasoline 

% Daily Crude Runs Pro- %Stocks 

Refining to Stills duction of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. GasOil of Re- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- ‘Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 


porting age 
91.3 1,709 7,286 5,929 4,784 8,397 


99.5 722 
76.8 105 #£71.9 334 346 264 1,194 
81.2 53 124 96 67 791 
87.2 803 2,939 4,415 2,280 12,903 
78. 401 1,453 1,818 1,245 7,271 
59 247 970 445 921 1,683 
89.3. 1,247 3,973 6,932 6,024 4,947 
96.8 281 845 1,803 1,120 2, 
234 670 172 2,531 
40 76 


55.9 88. 
21 36 
404 1,677 


17.1 13 
72.1 126 322 529 
2,521 8,959 21,901 3,713 


87.3. 913 








District— 


I i ecosiinin 
ian— 
District No. 1 

District No. 2_-.--- 


1,823 
555 
7,036 
2,184 
1,225 
8,700 
1,979 
93 


10 
693 
10,201 


isiana Gulf Coast. 
No. La. & Arkansas_. 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3... 
District No. 4 
California 





Total U. 8. B. of M. 
basis June 30, 1945_ 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis June 23, 1945. 85.8 15,002 15,367 46,609 
0. 8S. Bur. of Mines 


basis July 1, 1944__ 4,634 13,924 35,242 52,769 35,403 46,581 


*Includes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished, title to which 
still remains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 11,783,000 barrels unfinished 
f@asoline this week, compared with 11,738,006 barrels a year ago. These figures do 
not include any gasoline on which title Kas already passed, or which the military 
forces may actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. tStocks at 
refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,557,000 
barrels of kerosine, 4,910,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,077,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended June 30, 1945, which 
compares with 1,449,000 barrels (revised figure), 5,014,000 barrels and 9,558,000 barrels 
(revised figure), respectively, in the preceding week and 1,332,000 barrels, 4,507,000 
barrels and 8,680,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended July 1, 1944. {Revised 
figure. 


85.8 84,999 15,546 32,213 


31,761 


40,488 *39,283 


40,853 


47,189 


92.1 39,893 





Note—Stocks of kerosine at June 30, 1945, amounted to 9,676,000 barrels, as. 
against 9,093,000 {revised} barrels a week earlier and 9,825,000 barrels a year befoye, 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price index Shows Little Change 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on July 9 declined 
slightly to 141.5 for the week ended July 7, 1945. A month earlier 
the index registered 141.6 and a year ago 138.0, all based on the 
1935-39 average as 100. The report went on to say: 

The farm products group declined fractionally due to: lower 
quotations on cotton, rye, poultry and eggs which were partly offset 
by increased quotations on barley and cattle. The foods group de- 
clined slightly owing to lower quotations on potatoes and eggs. 
The fractional decrease in the cotton quotation was insufficient to 
affect the textiles index. All other groups in the index remained 
unchanged. ; 

During the week 3 price series in the index advanced and 6 
declined, in the preceding week there were 6 advancs and 6 dclines, 
in the second preceding week there were 4 advances and 2 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939——100* 
Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
July 7, June 30, June 9Q, 
1945 1945 1945 


143.1 143.6 143.9 
145.2 145.2 145.2 
163.1 163.1 163.1 
167.2 167.7 167.2 
213.9 214.0 216.2 
165.0 164.6 164.7 
160.8 161.8 160.2 
133.3 133.3 132.0 
133.7 133.7 133.7 
157.0 157.0 157.3 
108.9 108.9 108.9 
153.8 153.8 155.4 
125.9 125.9 125.9 
118.3 118.3 118.3 
119.9 119.9 119.9 
104.8 104.8 104.8 


100.0 All groups combined 141.5 141.6 141.6 138.0 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: July 7, 1945, 110.2; June 30, 1945, 110.3, anc 
July 8, 1944, 107.5. 
We also give below the report for the previous week: 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on July 2 was un- 
changed at 141.6 for the week ended June 30, 1945. A month ago 
the index registered 141.4 and a year ago 137.7, all based on the 
1935-39 average as 100. The report continued as follows: 


Three of the composite groups of the index declined during the 
current week and one advanced. The general level of the farm 
products group was only slightly lower, the decrease in quotations 
on cotton, wheat, rye and good cattle being nearly offset by the 
increase on corn, lambs, and eggs. The foods index was also slight- 
ly lower due to lower quotations on potatoes, partly offset by the 
increase on eggs. Increased quotations on anthracite coal advanced 
the fuels index but the increase on scrap steel was insufficient to 
affect the metals index. The textiles index was slightly lower and 
all other groups in the index remained unchanged. 


During the week 6 of the price series advanced arid 6 declined, 
in the preceding week there were 4 advances and 2 declines, in the 
second preceding week there were 7 advances and 2 declines. 


Electric Output for Week Ended July 7, 1945 
Exceeds That for Same Week Last Year by 1.0% 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended July 7, 1945, 
was approximately 3,978,426,000 kwh., which compares with 3,940,- 
854,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago and 4,353,351,000 
kwh. in the week ended June 30, 1945. The output of the week 
ended July 7, 1945, was 1.0% in excess of that for the same week 
last year. 


Year 
Ago 
July 8, 
1944 
140.9 
145.1 
163.1 
159.8 
208.6 
160.1 
151.6 
130.1 
132.2 
153.3 
104.4 
153.4 
126.9 
118.1 
119.7 
104.5 


% 
fach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 


Group 


Food 
Pats and Oils 
Cottonseed Oil 

Farm Products 





23.0 
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Miscellaneous Commodities 
Textiles 


Building Materials 
Chemicals and Drugs 
Fertilizer Materials 
Fertilizers 

Farm Machinery. _ 











PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
— Week Ended 


June 30 June 23 
1.1 *1.3 








Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Central Industrial 
West Central 
Southern States 
Rocky Mountain 
Pacific Coast 


Total United States 
*Decrease under similar week in previous year. 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 


% Change 
over 1944 


July 7 June 16 
*0.3 
‘ °0. : 





0.6 0.8 


Week Enced— 1945 1944 

4,361,094 
4,307,498 
4,344,188 


4,336,247 


1943 
3,882,467 
3,916,794 


1932 
1,480,738 
1,469,810 
1,454,505 
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4,390,762 


J. F. Ebersole Dies 


J. Franklin Ebersole, Professor 
of Banking and Finance at Har- 
vard University, died at Belmont, 
Mass., on June 24 at the age of 60 
years. The New York “Times” in 
advices from Belmont stated that 
he served as managing director of 


4,226,705 





assistant Federal Reserve agent at 
the Federal Reserve Bank in that 
city for seven years. 


He began at Harvard Univer- 
sity as Professor of Finance in 
1930. Eleven years later he was 
appointed to the Converse Chair 


Sec. Anderson Has 
New Food Program 


Representative Clinton P. An- 
derson’ (D.-N. M.) moved into 
President Truman’s reorganized 
cabinet on June 30 when he took 
the oath of office as Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Associated: Press 
reported from Washington on that 
date, adding that Mr. Anderson, 
who had headed the House Food 
Committee, took with him to his 
new post that committee’s pro- 
gram for relieving the food situa- 
tion in the nation. 

The committee’s report, signed 
by Mr. Anderson, contained the 
following specific suggestions: 

“That food goals be determined 
by war requirements and kept on 
an increasing basis as long as the 
fighting lasts. 

“That government claimant 
agencies notify producers in ad- 
vance what size crops they want— 
then be required to take every- 
thing demanded, thus cutting off 
surpluses. 

“That price support programs 
be announced far enough in ad- 
vance to let the farmer know 
what his market return will be 
before he starts his crop. | 

“That the spring egg support 
price be raised to cut off a grow- | 
ing black markeet, and that it be 
announced as soon as possible so 
poultrymen can plan their laying 
flocks now. 


“Declaring that the hog goal for 
1944 was reduced below that:of 
1943, even though the coming’ de- 
mand for pork was apparent, the 
unanimous ‘statement said. ‘the 
Committee does not understand 
why war food goals are not di- 
rectly determined by war food re- 
quirements, 


“‘One of the factors that. has 
shaken the confidence of pro- 
ducers is whether requirements, 
once indicated, will actually be 
absorbed in full by the claimant 
agencies at the time production 
becomes available ... each claim- 
ant should be under an obligation 
to take in full the commodities 
claimed.’ 


“The committee demanded a 
‘tough and concerted policy to 
enforce poultry ceilings to choke 
off the black market that is de- 
pleting the poultry flocks and en- 
dangering our future egg .sup- 
plies.’ ; 

“It suggested moving up the an- 
nouncement date for the fall egg 
price ceilings into the summer so 
that poultrymen will have an in- 
centive for keeping intact their 
laying flocks. 


“It proposed suspending the 
present poultry freeze operating 
in the Delmarva area of Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia.” .°’ 


EEE 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on July 9 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury | bills 
to be dated July 12 and to mature 
Oct. 11, 1945, which were offered 
on July 6, were opened atthe 
Federal Reserve Bank on July, 9. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,232,925,000 

Total . accepted, $1,310,619,000 
(includes $57,927,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full.) 

Average price, 99.905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.907, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(52% of the amount bid for at 
| Se low price was accepted.) 
| There was a maturity of a simi- 





the State Deposit Bank in Minne- 
apolis from 191” to 1920 and was 


of Banking and Finance, which ' jar issue of bills on July 12 in the 
he held at h:s death. amount of $1,303.940.000. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on July 
4 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
tiie volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended June 16, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 


figures. 

Trading on the Stock. Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 16 (in round 
lot transactions) totaled 2,966,255 shares, which amount was 14.02% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 10,578,000 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended June 9, of 
2,840,521 shares, or 15.33% of the total trading of 9,268,490 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended June 16 amounted to 901,405 shares or 14.93% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 3,018,700 shares. During the week ended 
June 9 trading for the account of Curb members of 758,660 shares 
was 15.64% of the total trading of 2,425,685. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 16, 1945 
Total for week 
260,740 
10,317,260 


10,578,000 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: t% 


Short sales- 
tOther sales 








Total sales. 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Potal purchases 

Short sales 

tOther sales__..._.- 





760,210 
122,730 
635,690 


758,420 
358,640 
29,430 
370,080 
399,510 
301,468 
31,160 
356,847 
388,007 
1,420,318 
183,320 
1,362,617 


1,545,937 











Total sales 
t=" 2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales__ 

8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales.__.__ 
- Other sales. 


Total sales. 






































14.02 





Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JUNE 16, 1945 


Total for week 
48,100 
2,970,600 


3,018,700 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: t% 
Short sales 


2Other sales_. 


Total sales 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 











225,310 
26,500 
204,390 


230,890 
98,155 
13,400 
94,890 

108,290 
70,495 

3,000 

165,265 

168,265 

393,960 
42,900 

464,545 


507,445 











Total sales. 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


} Total sales. 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales. 


























Total sales. 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales 
©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales. 
§Customers’ other sales 


Total purchases 




















0 
91,161 
91,161 


75,205 


“The term “members” includes all regular and associat Exch 
firms and their partners, including special partners. ‘ a 
tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 


compared with twice the total round-lot volume on th 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. ee ee ee Oe 


tRound-lot short sales which are é 
rules are included with “other sales” exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 


Sales marked “‘short exempt’”’ are included with “other Sales.”’ 


2 € ® ” 

Civil Engineering Construction $30,820,000 
s 
For Holiday-Shortened Week 

Civil engineering construction volume for the short week d 
the Fourth of July holiday totals $30,820,000. This volume, fg 
cluding the construction by military engineers abroad, American 
contracts outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 63% higher than 
in the corresponding 1944 week, but is below the $46,540,000 for 
Stee uae and is yn og ce 9 the previous four-week 

verage as reported ‘Engineering News-R “yey 
report issue on July 5 added: . —_— = 

Private construction for the week is 604% above the 1 
week’s total as a result of the increased activity in industria’ a 
hoy oa building construction. Public construction tops last year 

y ‘ 

The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $906,- 
975,000 for the 27 weeks, a total within 0.4% of the $910,752,000 
reported for the period last year. Private work, $269,550,000, is 33% 
higher than in 1944, but public construction, $637,425,000, is 10% 
lower due to the 16% decrease in federal volume. State and munici- 

pal volume exceeds a year ago by 23%. 








Total sales__......__ 








y 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the current week, 
last week, and the 1944 week are: 

July 5, 1945* 
(four days) 
$30,820,000 
12,695,000 
18,125,000 
6,359,000 
11,766,000 


June 28,1945 (July 6, 1944 
(five days) (four days) 
$46,540,000 $18,922,000 

14,690,000 1,801,000 
31,850,000 17,121,000 
10,129,000 3,266,000 
21,721,000 13,855,000 


Total U. S. Construction _- 
Private Construction 
Public Construction 
State and Municipal_-_-_-_ 
Federal 


*Current week’s statistics. 

In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
waterworks, bridges, and commercial buildings. Increases over the 
1944 week are reported in all classes of work except public buildings 
and unclassified construction. Sub-totals for the week in each class 
of construction are: waterworks, $1,426,000; sewerage, $337,000; 
bridges, $389,000; industrial buildings, $3,057,000; commercial build- 
ing and large-scale private housing, $8,220,000; public buildings, 
$3,654,000; earthwork and drainage, $348,000; streets and roads, $5,- 
025,000; and unclassified construction, $8,364,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals 
$21,941,000, and is made up entirely of state and municipal bond 
sales. The week’s new financing brings 1945 volume to $561,692,000, 
a total 26% above the $446,229,000 for the 27-week 1944 period. 


Post-War Construction Planning Volume $21.4 Billions 

Identified and recorded engineering projects proposed for con- 
struction in the post-war years total $21,439,008,000 according to re- 
ports to ‘Engineering News-Record” in the period from Jan. 1, 1943 
through June 28, 1945. Plans are under way or completed on post- 
war projects valued at $9,272,334,000, 43.3% of the total volume 
proposed, and on $1,423,894,000 worth of projects all financing 
arrangments have been completed. 





tion and freeing the remainder of 
all limitations. MRC has extended 
its existing purchasing basis for 
chrome and manganese ores to 
the end of the year. Quicksilver 
remains inactive, and the price 
dropped $1 per flask.” The publi- 
cation further went on to say in 
part: 
Copper 

MRC copper may be sold to any 
consumer making a product 
carrying an AA-1 rating, accord- 
ing to instructions issued to sellers 
during the last week. 

The problem of stockpiling sur- 
plus material has been receiving 
increased attention. At a recent 
meeting of the Brass Mill Indus- 
try Advisory Committee there 
was discussion on the best meth- 
ods of preparing brass for the 
Government’s reserve. Under the 
stockpile plan, the Army agreed 
to take all surplus brass that re- 
sults from cancellations. Industry 
members hold that the brass 
which they cannot use should be 
cast in thin slabs to facilitate 
handling, and each slab should 
be clearly stamped with the an- 
alysis of the metals contained in 
the alloy. 

Late in 1944, the War Produc- 
tion Board aimed at an output of 
412,000,000 lb. of brass. strip 
monthly. The program was in- 
creased sharply during the first 
quarter of 1945, but this high rate 
was not attained. Cutbacks in 
brass strip since April have scaled 
down production to about 100,- 
000,000 Ib. a month. 


Lead 


Demand for lead was fair for 
this period of the month, sales for 
the last week amounting to 5,715 
tons, against 4,494 tons in the 
week previous. Current consump- 
tion of primary lead.in this coun- 
try has been reduced to about 65,- 
000 tons a month. 

Shipments of automotive re- 
placement batteries in May totaled 
1,326,000 units, against 1.158,000 
units in April, and 1,324,000 units 
in May last year, according to a 
preliminary report by Dun & 
Bradstreet. 

Canada produced 28,172,344 Ib. 
of lead during April, against 35,- 
169,939 Ib. in March, and 25,270,- 
| 297 lb. in April last year, the Do- 
|minion Bureau of Statistics re- 

rts. Production of lead in the 





po 
| first four months of 1945 totaled | 
113,544,038 lb., which compares 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Amended Zinc Order 
Limits WPB Control to “Preferred” Business 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of July 
5, stated: “Cutbacks in war materials containing non-ferrous metals 
continue to dominate thinking in the market place, and new business 
in copper and zinc remains spotty in spite of open-ending of CMP 
on July 1 and easing of controls on civilian products. 
last week Order M-11 was amended by WPB, taking care of essential 


During the 





business in zinc through alloca-® 





with 111,999,228 lb. in the same 
period of 1944. 


Zinc 


WPB amended Order M-11 on 
June 30, doing away with alloca- 
tion of zinc except on “preferred 
orders.” A preferred order is de- 
fined as one bearing a rating of 
AA-3 or higher in the case of 
non-controlled materials and 
products, and in the case of con- 
trolled materials an “authorized 
controlled materials order.” 

The revised order provides that 
each producer and importer of 
zinc shall set aside the amounts 
and grades of zinc as directed 
monthly by WPB, beginning with 
August this year. Any zinc set 
aside for a particular month and 
for which a producer or importer 
has nov received an order sup- 
ported by notification of an al- 
location serial number on or be- 
fore the 10th day of that month, 
may be delivered without restric- 
tion after that date. 

Requests for zinc for war or 
essential business will have to be 
filed with WPB not later than the 
12th day of the month preceding 
shipment, as heretofor. 

Production of zine in Canada 
during April amounted to 43,385,- 
577 lb., which compares with 46,- 
697,136 lb. in March. Production 
in the first four months of 1945 
was 185,109,478 lIb., against 181,- 
653,808 lb. in the Jan.-April pe- 
riod of 1944, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. ' 


Tin 


With the outlook for any im- 
mediate relief of the tin shortage. 
unfavorable, members of the brass” 
mill industry were reminded re- 
cently by WPB officials that use 
of tin in this field has been re- 
stricted to 80% of the quantity 
used in the corresponding quarter 
of 1944. : 

The market situation in tin re- 
mains unchanged, the selling basis 
continuing at 52c. per pound for 
“Grade A” or Straits quality 
metal. 

Shipment quotations, in 
per pound, follow: 


cents 


Oct. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Sept. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 





— Holiday — 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


In the absence of important 
business, the price situation in 
quicksilver showed no improve- 
ment during tne last week. Spot 
metal was available in the last. 
few days on the basis of $145 per 
flask, a decline of $1. Early July 
shipment from the Pacific Coast 
was offered at $144, New York 
basis, with intimations that this 
figure could be shaded. 


The position of Spanish metal 
under prevailing dull conditions 
is uncertain. Sales agents are not 
naming flat quotations. Some op- 
erators believe that bids at $140, 
duty paid, New York, July ship- 
ment from Spain, might be con- 
sidered. 


The market on the Coast was 
reported quiet with the price sit- 
uation unchanged. 


Silver 


The London silver market was»: 
quiet and unchanged at 25%d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%4c.; with 
domestic metal at 705¢c. 


Production of silver in Canada 
during April amounted to 1,253,- 
887 oz., against 1,199,546 oz. in 
March, and 1,299,798 oz. in April 
last year, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission “made public on 
July 4 a summary for the week 
ended June 23 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on we 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The-figures are based- upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT D 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N: Y¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended June 23, 1945 
Odd-lot Sales by Dealers 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders F ; 
Number of shares___._______ 926,265 
Dollar value $35,295,708 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


Total 
For Week 
29,692 


sales____ 
sales___— 


226 
30,449 


Customers’ total 30,675 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short 


*Customers’ other 


sales____ 


sales____ 7,907 
sales___. 869,660 


877,567 
$31,136,079 


Customers’ total 
Dollar value 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 


Number of Shares: 
oo  E . SSRIS ae Sse i 


100 
TCE Senee se ‘ 210,210 


Total sales 210,319 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares 248,130 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are ree 
ported with ‘other sales.” 


tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“otner saies ’’ 


Twin City Savs. & Loan 
Declares Dividend 

A semi-annual dividend at the 
rate of 242% per annum »was de- 
clared on June 29 by the Board of 
Directors of Twin City Federal. 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Minneapolis, Minn. The dividend 
was payable July 1. Roy W. Lar- 
sen, President of the. Association, » 
said this would be the 45th con- 
secutive semi-annual dividend - 
paid. An equal dividend was de- 
clared by the Board last Jan. 1, 
he added. At the Board’s session 
it also was announced that re- 
sources of Twin City Federal have 
increased in the last six months | 
from $33,574,000 to more than 
$37,500,000, a gain of nearly $4,- 
000,000. Since 1923, when the as-_ 
sociation was formed, it has 
grown to the position of the 
fourth largest Federal savings and 


loan institution in the United 


' States. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended June 30, 1945 Increased 17,299 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended June 30, 1945, 
totaled 893,741 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on July 6. This was a decrase below the corresponding 
week of 1944 of 3,469 cars, or 0.4%, but an increase above the same 
week in 1943 of 41,659 cars or 4.9%. 

Loading. of revenue freight for the week of June 30 increased 
17,299 cars, or 2.0% above the preceding week. : 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 397,299 cars, an increase 
of 2,771 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 537 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
108,107 cars, an increase of 1,227 cars above the preceding week and 
an increase of 1,116 cars above the corresponding week in 1944, 

Coal loading amounted to 174,507 cars, an increase of 2,895 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 15 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. j 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 62,383 cars an increase 
of 5,510 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 3,783 
cars above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of June 
30 totaled 45,973 cars, an increase of 5,329 cars above the preceding 
week: and an increase of 3,539 cars above the corresponding week 

44. 
= tT testi loading amounted to 13,308 cars, a decrease of 214 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 642 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of June 30 totaled 9,728 cars, a 
decrease of 48 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 
65 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 47,235 cars, an increase of 2,111 
cars above the preceding eee but a decrease of 2,804 cars below 

ing week in 1 . 
ax eine p Hictaces: to 76,234 cars, an increase of 1,613 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 4,737 cars below the 
i week in 1944. 
coun soning amounted to 14,668 cars, an increase of 1,386 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 337 cars above the cor- 
ing week in 1944. : 
Seal dateiate reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1944 except the Pocahontas, Southern, Northwestern, 
and Southwestern. All districts reported increases compared with 
1943 except the Eastern, Pocahontas and Northwestern. 
1945 1944 
3,001,544 3,158,700 
3,049,697 3,154,116 
4,018,627 3,916,037 
3,374,438 3,275,846 
3,452,977 3,441,616 
837,520 810,698 
884,285 873,174 
872,674 877,493 


876,442 880,311 
893,741 897,210 


1943 
2,910,638 
3,055,725 
3,845,547 
3,152,879 
3,363,195 

667,609 

854,486 

868,286 

760,930 

852,082 


21,261,945 21,285,201 20,331,377 


following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the eee riltpeds and systems for the week ended June 30, 1945. 
During the period 68 roads showed increases when compared with 


the corresponding week a year ago. 


ENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
se (NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JUNE 30 scene 
ota 


Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 


1944 1945 1944 


242 1,396 
1,083 528 
6,985 6,744 14,084 
1,315 1,271 2,456 

39 44 

1,103 2,322 

5;932 12,804 

7,470 11,158 

226 122 
1,942 1,248 
325 2,445 
12,804 17,452 
3,878 7,721 
200 2,868 
804 1,623 
6,931 15,937 
2,454 2;927 
5,456 394 
2,130 26 
56,792 54,672 
9,885 18,986 
1,328 3,404 
6,569 16,626 
595 2,158 
7,421 
4,728 
922 
400 
1,135 
358 
5,577 
6,254 


162,895 


4 Weeks of January 
4 Weeks of February 
®& Weeks of March 
4 Weeks of April 


Week of June 2 
Week of June 9 
Week of June 16 
Week of June 23 
Week of June 30 








Railroads 


1943 


253 
969 


Eastern District— 


_. djmn Arbor 
' Bangor & ob pe 

* Boston & Maine et SS 
_ @hicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 

Cen 1 Indiana ha 

Central Vermont-—- 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__--.. 
Detroit & Mackinac__-- 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line....cee 
































- @rand Trunk Western_ 
& Hudson River 




















Montour 

ew York Central Lines 
HR. Y.,N.H. & Hartford__--------—--— 
Hew York, Ontario & Western__.--—-- 
Hew York, Chicago & St. Louis.....<-.-- 
WH. Y¥., Susquehanna & Western___---——- 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

Pere Marquette__------ 

Pittsburg & Shawmut__---—----—-—— 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__..—___---- 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__---—--—- 











5,185 
966 
361 

1,435 
416 

6,068 

6,044 


163,429 

















221,376 








¢ 





Alleghexy District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown-s——-~-- 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley 


Cambria & Indiana_-_ 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 
wall__ 


Comberiand & Pennsylvania__---—__-—. 

Zdgonier Va 

ng Island ie 

Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__---—-- 

Benneyivania System_— 
fe} 


Reading 
Wnion (Pittsburgh)-— 
Western Maryland 


- %31 
48,164 
6,284 
t 


1,564 
7,094 
513 
222 
157 
1,788 
1,780 
93,105 
15,220 


879 
29,289 
2,131 
t 


5 
19,067 
58 

















8 

52 
5,194 
2,232 
66,226 
26,413 
8,208 
12,264 


172,026 


27 
4,624 
2,343 
68,962 
28,108 

6,923 
12,326 


176,849 





1,178 
1,715 
79,239 
11,565 
16,351 
3,974 


170,936 





























28,935 
21,965 
4,738 


55,638 


14,162 
7,253 
2,450 


23,865 


14,092 
8,893 
2,307 


25,292 


























Railroads 


Southern District-— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern... 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_.._._._. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast__.__.... 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgia face 

Charleston & Western Carolina_____ init 
Clinchfield 
Columbus & Greenville_......_._.___. ne 
Durham & Southern 
Plorida East Coast 
Gainesville Midland 
Georgia. 

Georgia & Florida 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
fllinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 

Mississippi Central__.........._.___u. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L....__ =— 
Norfolk Southern 
Piedmont Northern 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__.. 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern System 
Tennessee Central 

Winston-Salem Southbound__._____. 





















































Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1944 


366 
790 
882 
11,311 
3,866 
515 
1,828 
222 
156 
818 
56 
1,080 
456 
4,376 
29,360 
25,562 
161 
261 
3,385 
1,770 
401 
509 
9,392 
24,246 
712 
118 


451 
496 
9,717 
26,241 
530 
138 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1945 1944 


270 374 
2,303 2,538 
1,305 1,361 

9,515 
5,746 
1,800 
2,887 
374 
654 
1,555 
115 
2,688 
591 
4,120 
16,204 
12,272 
1,022 
500 
4,708 
1,774 
1,070 
9,919 
8,785 
24,088 
879 
956 


1943 


303 
584 
695 
12,179 
3,966 
373 
1,620 
322 
105 


5,012 
1,592 
1,281 
10,941 
8,395 
25,169 
835 
1,209 





Total 





Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._________. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Rang 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__.... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_____ eaten 
Great Northern 
Green Bay & Western 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming________.__ 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul &S. 8. M 

Northern Pacific 

Spokane International 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
































123,833 122,599 


118,037 116,495 








19,999 
2,452 
23,022 
3,883 
27,280 
1,169 
8,008 
371 
21,920 
559 
2,076 


18,878 
2,329 
21,191 
3,256 
7,604 
1,068 
9,068 
461 
23,333 
479 
3,195 
2,581 
6,919 
11,218 
154 
2,932 


15,545 


3,403 





Total 





Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 
Alton 


Bingham & Garfield 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___ 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific._.._.... 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Colorado & Southern 
Denver & Rio Grande Western___ 
Denver & Salt Lake 

Port Worth & Denver City____________ 
Mlinois Terminal 

Missouri-Illinois. 

Nevada Northern 
North Western Pacific 

Peoria & Pekin Union 

Southern Pacific (Pacific)..._._._.___.__ 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific System 
Utah 


Western Pacific 
Total 















































Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines 

International-Great Northern___..___. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 

Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 
Midland Valley 
Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_ 
Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis Southwestern 
Texas & New Orleans. 
Texas & Pacific 
Wichita Falls & Southern 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._..-._____. 















































136,919 134,666 


73,991 67,936 








30,684 
3,559 
365 


33,006 
3,695 
466 
18,671 
3,206 
14,626 
2,775 
543 
3,700 
764 
1,607 


15,141 


2,217 


15,391 
4,119 


13,035 
3,986 

- 65 
12,250 
925 
13,827 
6,603 
2,383 
5,849 
18 


1,532 
1,652 
640 





145,057 


131,515 








561 
5,592 
2,834 

268 
6,097 
3,928 

266 

750 

178 
7,266 

18,616 
119 
10,344 
3,287 
12,225 
5,120 
113 
26 


835 
5,083 
2,138 

246 
5,619 
3,766 

363 

505 

148 
5,842 

19,241 

192 
8,433 
2,814 

13,594 
5,044 
83 60 26 

16 34 





Total 





78,054 77,590 


73,962 72,164 








tIncluded in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationa? 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill, in relation to activity in the 


paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 


figures are 
industry. 


advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled Orders 
Production Remaining Percent of Activity 


Orders 
Received 
Tons 


181,377 


Period 
1945—Week Ended 


March 3 
March 10 
March 17 
March 24 
March 31 
April 7. 
April 14 
April 21 
April 28 
May 5 
May 12 Bi 

CB) SSE 
May 26 









































166,083 


Tons 
150,486 


156,447 


Tons 
558,285 
580,804 
557,986 
537,005 


Current Cumulative 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
Compensation for delinquent| 12.8% greater; orders were 25.3% 


not necessarily equal the unfilled 
ments of unfilled 


orders at the close. 
reports, orders made for er filled from stock. and other items 


made necessary adjust 





Rankin Would Free Vets 
From Union Rules 


The House Committee on World 
War Veterans Legislation ap- 
proved and reported to the House 
a bill designed to exempt war 
veterans from closed shop and 
maintenance of membership pro- 
visions of union contracts, special 
advices to the New York “Times” 
stated from Washington,, July 6. 
The committee’s Chairman, Rep- 
resentative Rankin, wrote the 
measure, under which veterans 
not wanting to join labor unions 
could apply for mandatory in- 
junctions for enforcement of the 
law. The legislation has been 
drafted as an amendment to the 
GI Bill of Rights to obviate refer- 
ring it to the Labor Committee, 
which it was felt would have re- 
fused to report it out. 


The Rankin measure, according 
te the New York “Times”, pro- 
vides that notwithstanding any 
other provisions of law “or any 
contract or agreement,” no honor- 
ably discharged veteran would be 
required, as a condition of em- 
ployment, to be or become a mem- 
ber of, “or to maintain member- 
ship in” any labor organization, 
club, association or other such 
group. As a non-member, the vet- 
eran could not be required to pay . 
any dues, assessments, charges, a 
contributions or other payments. 

The bill further says: 


“The rights of any veteran may 
be enforced, upon his petition, by 
mandatory injunction or other 
suitable process by the District 
Court of the United States for the 
district in which the alleged viola- 
tion or threatened violation of 
such rights occurred, or in which 
the veteran resides, and for such 
purpose process of the court may 
be served at any place in the 
United States.” z 

Committee action, it was dis- 
closed, was taken by a voice vote, 
which was called “close” by par- 
ticipating members. Those who 
voted “aye” and “nay” were not 
recorded. Members insisted, how- 
ever, that a quorum of the com- 
mittee was present and voting. 

Under ordinary procedure the 
bill would be acted on by the 
Rules Committee, which, accord- 
ing to Capitol consensus, would 
clear it for floor consideration. 
Mr. Rankin asked, however, that 
it be put on the unanimous con- 
sent calendar, but declined to dis- 
cuss why he took this step in*the 
face of certain objection from 
meee of the Labor Commit- 

ee. 

“The measure,” he said, “is a 
guarantee to our returning ser- 
vice men of the enjoyment of the 
first freedom—that is, the free- 
dom to work for their daily bread 
without paying tribute.” 


Lumber Movemént—Week 


Ended June 30, 1945 . 
According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 461 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 2.9% above 
production for the week June 30, 
1945. In the same week new or- 
ders of these mills were 6.6% 
more than production. U ed 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 111% of stocks. For 


reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 42 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 36 
days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 6.2%; ‘or- 
ders by 10.1%. ' 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
15.6% greater; shipments were 


greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 230) 


its were $1,466,976 against $1,- 


contingent reserves were in- 


480,113. Capital was uncharged at, creased $50,000, and $560,853.74, 


$8,200,000. The statenient showed 
that the book value of bank puild- 
ings had been written down to 
$3,000,000 from $3,500,298 on 
March 31 and $3,946,321 at the 
end of last year, a total write- 
down of $946,321 in tuc past six 
mcuths. 


The June 30th statement of The 
County Trust Co. of White Plains, 
N. Y. shows total assets in excess 
of $50,000,000. Deposits of $47,- 
636,490 compare with $36,421,025 
a year ago; total assets of $5v,- 
771,437 with $38,924,589. In a 
letter to the stockholders which 
accompanied the 134th consec- 
utive dividend payment of 25c a 
share, Andrew Wilson, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the institution, referred 
to the earnings for the first half 
of the year as “reasonaliy satis- 
factory ... in view -of general 
conditions ... ”. He also com- 
mented on the increased demand 
for loans in the personal credit 
department and the fact that dur- 
ing the quarter the bank has ac- 
quired a number of well selected 
home loans. The current state- 
ment shows total capital funds of 
$2,727,791 as contrasted with $2,- 


. 191,535 on June 30th, 1944. 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
of Philadelphia, Pa. in its state- 
ment for the quarter ended June 
30, 1945, reports deposits on that 
date of $768,970,525, which com- 
pares with $695,455,654 on March 
31, 1945. Total resources amounted 
to $827,012,146, compared with 
$755,032,419 at the end of March; 
cash and due from banks agrre- 
gated $182,616,905, compared with 
$188,940,990; U. S. Government 
securities, $505,133,755, compared 
$443,608,501; state, county and 
municipal securities were $14,- 
220,392 against $14,327,793; other 
securities, $36,192,796 against $33,- 
824,566; loans and discounts $85,- 
951,669 compared with 69,244,- 
944. The capital stock of the bank 
and the surplus at the end of 
June both remained unchanged 
at $14,000,000 and $28,000,000, re- 
spectively. Undivided profits were 
$11,006,924 compared with $10,- 


. 437,784 at the end of March. 


Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Association of 
San Francisco, Calif., reported de- 
posits as of June 30, 1945, to be 
$4,522,553,864, compared with $4,- 
285,958,360 as of March 20, 1945. 
Total resources June 30 were an- 
nounced as $4,781,850,841, com- 
paring with $4,540,837,195 on the 
previous date. Loans and dis- 
counts at the end of June totaled 
$931,247,669, compared with.$897,- 
176,424. Surplus and undivided 
profits are now listed as $115,- 
034,051, against $147,903,359 three 
months ago. 


Deposits of Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif., reached the high- 
est figure ever published on 
June 30, 1945. Total deposits as 
of this date were $339,074,962, a 
gain during the first six months 
of this year of $44,598,344. Total 
resources of the bank are now 
$352,792,412. President H. D. 
Ivey, in commenting on the ac- 
tivities of the bank for the first 
six months of this year, reported 
the following: “Net operating 
earnings for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945, were $507,- 
781.78, amounting to $2.03 a share. 
This compares to $443,321.12, or 
$1.77 per share for the first six 
months of 1944. Recoveries, 
profit on sale of securities, etc., 
after providing for write-downs 
and charge-offs, were $290,571.96. 
The net income of the bank after 


all expenses, reserves for taxes, 
depreciation, etc., and after all 
losses and write-downs, ‘was 
$798,353.74, or $3.19 per share. 
Dividends of $187,500 were paid; 


amounting to $2.24 per share, was 
added to surplus and undivided 
profits.” 


The United - States National 
Bank of Portland, Ore., reported 
a new high in deposits at the call 
of June 30. For the first time 
deposits exceeded the half bil- 
lion mark. Total deposits re- 
ported were $509,589,564, with re- 
sources at $530,064,923. These 
tigures represent an increase of 


. $81,450,450 in deposits over the 


corresponding call date of a year 
ago. During the same period re- 
sources increased by $83,523,592. 


Russell FE. Watson, Jesse J. 
Gard and Walter L. J. Davies, all 
of whom are Vice-Presidents of 
the United States National Bank 
of Portland, Ore., were elected 
members of the bank’s executive 
committee on June 29. All have 
been with the bank for many 
years. 


In its June 30 statement of con- 
dition the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Wash., reports 
deposits of $357,069,767, compared 
with $334,243,947 at the close of 
business March 20, last. The total 
resources of the bank on June 30 
are shown as $371,980,573, wheres 
the total on March 20 was $348,- 
472,118. U.S. Government securi- 
ties, direct and fully guaranteed, 
totaled $243,607,946 at the end of 
June, comparing with $229,005,400 
on March 20. Cash and.due from 
banks at the latest date are re- 
ported as $72,712,416, against 
$74,331,621 in March. Loans and 
discounts are now $43,713,390, 
against $34,785,009 three months 
ago. Capital and surplus, at 
$3,000,000 each, are unchanged 
from the March date, while un- 
divided profits have risen from 
$4,117,082 in March to $4,184,066 
on June 30. 


Joseph S. Maxwell, Vice-Presi- 
dent of The New York Trust Com- 
pany and one of the most widely 
known bankers in the country, 
died on July 10 in New York after 
an illness of several months. He 
was 63 years old. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and a 
graduate of the public schools of 
that city, Mr. Maxwell was iden- 
tified with banking during his 
entire business career. Starting 
at the age of 18 with the First 
National Bank of New York, he 
occupied several positions in that 
institution and in 1915 was ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier in 
charge of the credit department. 
Four years later, Mr. Maxwell 
was elected a Vice-President of 
the Liberty National Bank and 
when the Liberty National was 
merged with The New York Trust 
Company in 1921, he was elected 
a Vice-President of the latter 
company. During the twenty- 
four years he served as a Vice- 
President of The New York Trust 
Company, Mr. Maxwell was a 
leader of banking activities in the 
commercial field and for many 
years was a Senior Vice President 
in the commercial banking de- 
partment. : 


Mr. Maxwell’s extensive prac- 
tical experience was utilized 
twice during his career by the 
banking fraternity in times of na- 
tional emergency. In 1914 he was 
appointed a member of the sub- 
committee on Emergency Cur- 
rency for the National Currency 
Association of New York. In 1933 
he was one of the most active 
members of a special committee 
appointed by the New York 
Clearing House Association to 
study technical banking matters 
in connection with the monetary 
crisis which faced the country 
during that period. He was a 





member of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association, a member of 
the investment committee and a 
Director of the Northern Insur- 





ance Company, and a director of 





the Overseas Securities Chaiatiiaiee 
Inc. 


The Chase National Bank of 
New York announces the follow- 
ing promotions in the official staff 
of the bank: 

Esmond B. Gardner, Pension 
Trust Department, and W. Arthur 
Grotz, Railroad Department, to be 
Vice-Presidents. 

James J. Major, Foreign Depart- 
ment, to be a Second Vice-Fresi- 
dent. 

Adolphe Hague, Commercial 
Banking; Harry P. Hillen and Da- 
vid A. Scott, Foreign Department, 
to be Assistant Cashiers; and Ir- 
vin L. Dyer to be Assistant Comp- 
troller. 


At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
held July 3 the following were 
appointed Vice-Presidents: Horace 
O. Westman, A. Halsey Cook, 
Howard Laeri, F. Joseph Holleran, 
Hobart M. McPherson and Fred- 
erick C. Windisch. William M. 
Scott was made an Assistant Vice- 
President. 


George P. Kennedy, President 
of the Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn in New York, an- 
nounced on July 9 that the board 
of directors has approved a 
$100,000 increase in the bank’s 
capital stock to $850,000. In ad- 
dition to this action tne board has 
elected to issue 42,500 shares of 
$20 par value common stock to 
replace the previously outstand- 
ing 7,500 shares of $100 par value 
stock. On June 14 of this year 
the bank added $25,000 to its sur- 
plus account. 


The Lynbrook Nationa! Bank 
and Trust Co. of Lynbrook, Long 
Island has called in for payment 
on August 1 the entire issue of 
preferred stock ouistanding, ac- 
cording to an announcement on 
July 5 by George H. Jackson, 
Executive Vice-President. This is 
learned from the newspaper 
“Newsday” published in Lyn- 
brook, which says: 

All preferred stock shareholders 
were notified on June 28 that, in 
accordance with a_ resolution 
adopted by the Board of. Direc- 
vors, the issue, with an aggregate 
par value of $32,060, was being 
called in for payrient ai par and 
accrued dividcads from Feb. 1, 
1945. 

In February, 1935, it was ex- 
plained, the bank issued preferred 
stock in the amount of $265,000. 
Various amounts were retired 
from time to time until Aug. 1, 
1$45, when outstanding shares of 
preferred stock iotailed $32,000. 

On the completion of the retire- 
ment, on Aug. 1, the capital funds 
of the bank will total $427,440 
with deposits of $7,129,845 and re- 
sources of $7,587,171, it was an- 
nounced. 


Benjamin L. Webb, Chairman 
of the board of the Cortland Sav- 
ings Bank, Cortland, N. Y., died 
on June 30 at the age of 88. Mr. 
Webb had been connected with 
that bank for 69 years. He be- 
came President in 1916 and held 
that position until 1939, when he 
assumed the chairmanship. 


The Boston “Herald” reported 
on July 3 that directors of both 
banks announce the merger of 
Norwood Trust Co. of Norwood, 
Mass., and Norfolk County Trust 
Co. of Brookline Mass., which was 
effective as of the close of busi- 
ness June 30, 1945. The advices 
add: 

After the merger Norfolk 
County Trust will have offices lo- 
cated in Brookline, Canton. Ded- 
ham, Franklin, Needham, Need- 
ham Heights, Norwood, Quincy, 
ee Walpole and East Wal- 
pole. 

Capitalization has been in- 
creased to $1,390,000, surplus and 
reserves to $2,500,000 and total 
resources wili surpass $58,000,000. 


According to the “Boston News 





Bureau” of July 2 the directors 
of The Second National Bank of 
Boston have voted to transfer $1,- 
000,000 from undivided profits to 
surplus. As of June 36, it is stated 
the bank will have $2,000,000 
capital, $6,000,000 surplus, $865,- 
000 undivided profits, and $750,- 
000 unallocated reserves. A simi- 
lar addition to surplus was made 
on Dec. 31, 1943 


Plans calling for a stock divi- 
dend by increasing the par value 
of the stock of the Liberty Trust 
Co. of Cumberland, Md. from $15 
per share to $20 have been ap- 
proved by the stockholders of tne 
institution said advices in the 
Baltimore “Sun” of June 27 which 
also stated: 

“Present stockholders will be 
given until July 16 to purchase 
the new stock, after which duaie 
the shares will be offered for pub- 
lic sale. The new $20-par- stock 
will be priced at $25. Proceeds 
amounting to $250,000 will be 
used to retire $200,000 of Kecon- 
struction Finance Corporation de- 
bentures and to increase surplus 
by $50,000.” 


W. Bladen Lowndes and Robert 
O. Bonnell, Presidents, respec- 
tively, of the Fidelity Trust Co. 
and the Public Bank of Maryland, 
both of Baltimore, announced on 
June 29 that directors of the two 
institutions have recommended 
to their stockholders a plan for 
merger of the Public Bank into 
the Fidelity. This was made 
known in the Baltimore “Sun” of 
June 30 by J. S. Armstrong, its 
financial editor, who also said: 

“The combined banks will have 
total resources of more than $60,- 
000,000 and capital, surplus and 
undivided profits accounts in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000. 

“As a result of the merger, the 
Fidelity will have five offices, in 
addition to its main office at 
Charles and Lexington Streets. 

“The Fidelity Trust Co.’s bank- 
ing and trust services represent a 
continuous development in this 
field beginning in 1894, and the 
activities of the Public Bank 
since 1912. 

“Details of the merger plan 
have been forwarded to stock- 
holders of both institutions for 
consideration at special meetings 
to be held July 17. 

“The plan provides that stock- 
holders of the Public Bank re- 
ceive one share of stock of the 
Fidelity Trust for each four 
shares of their stock. 

“It is proposed that Mr. Bon- 
nell will become a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a director, and a member of 
the executive committee of the 
Fidelity Trust Co. He will devote 
his attention primarily to its new 
business and consumer credit ac- 
tivities. 

“In addition, two other direc- 
tors of the Public Bank also 
would be members of the Fidelity 
Trust board.” 


Directors of the Union Bank of 
Commerce of Cleveland on July 5 
declared a dividend of $5 a share 
on the capital stock, payable 
July 25 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 14. 
The bank, which was established 
in 1938, began paying dividends 
in July,. 1943, when a payment of 
$3 a share was made. Similar 
payments were made in January 
and July of 1944, and in January, 
1945. a payment of $4 a share Was 
voted by directors. 


The Board of Directors of the 
United Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis; Mo., announced on July 
2 the election of John W. Minton 
as President and of Carroll F. 
Burton as Vice-President of the 
bank. Both Mr. Minton and Mr. 
Burton have been Vice-Presidents 
of the National Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank, National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for a number of years. Mr. 
Minton succeeds Fd. T. Murrary eas 
President of the United Bank and 
Trust Company. The United Bank 
and Trust Company is one of St. 
Louis’ oldest financial institutions, 





having been organized in 1872 as 
the German American Bank. The 
name was changed to the United 
States Bank of St. Louis in 1918 
and the present title was adopted 
January 2, 1930. Into it were 
merged the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis in 1929 and the 
Telegraphers National Bank in 
1942, 

The bank is capitalized at $1,- 
000,000 and has surplus and un- 
divided profits of more than 
$784,000. Total deposits are now 
more than $24,424,000 and total 
resources are more than $26,- 
279,000. 

Mr. Minton’s first job after 
graduation from high school was 
with the National Stock Yards 
National Bank, and in the 30 
years since then, he worked in 
practically every department of 
that bank. He has been Vice-~ 
President for the past 15 years, 
in charge of correspondent bank 
business, and prior to that trav- 
eled in Missouri and Arkansas as 
a representative of the bank’s 
correspondent division. He is 
regional Vice-President of the” 
American Bankers Association for 
Missouri and Illinois and during 
his two terms has made an out- 
standing record. 

Mr. Burton has also spent his 
entire banking career with the 
National Stock Yards National 
Bank. After working in various 
departments of the bank, he trav- 
eled as a representative of the 
correspondent division in Mis-« 
souri and Arkansas, and subse- 
quently became an _e6é assistant 
cashier and later a Vice-President 
of the bank. 


Increase in the capital stock of 
the First National Bank, Palm 
Beach, Florida, to $1,000,000 froma 
$200,000 and declaration of a 
400% stock dividend to stockhold- 
ers of record on June 23, were ap- 
proved at a special stockholders 
meeting on that date. Announce- 
ment of these chaiges is now 
made after receiving official ap- | 
proval from the Comptroller of 4 
the Currency, Washington, D. C, | 
The stock dividend was accom- 
plished by transferring $800,000 | 
from the surplus tv the capital 
account, making the «apital struc. 
ture and reserves of the institu- | 
tion as follows: Capital $1,000,- | 
000; surplus $2,000,000; undivided | 
profits and reserves, $717,609; to- | 
taling $3,717,609, which is an 
increase of $934,259 over one year 
ago. At the same time, the stock- | 
hojJders unanimously voted to re- 
duce ihe par value of the new 
stock from $106 is $10 per share, 
each stuckholoer’ receiving 50 
shares of the new stock for one 
share of the old stock owned on 
June 23, 1945 . 

An increase of 300% in the 
bank’s dividend rate from $3,000 
to $12,000 per month was also an- 
nounced. The cash dividend is 
payable the first of each month 
commencing July 1, 1945 to stock- 
holders of record as of: the last 
day of each month. On the new 
dividend basis and 100,000 shares 
outstanding it will pay 12c pers 
share per month or $1.44 a year, 
it was stated. The First National 
Bank in Palm Beach is the largest 
bank between Miami and Jack- 
sonville. The bank has made 
steady and substantial progress. 
During the past ten years deposits 
have grown from $3,200,000 to 
$48,419,468 as of June 30, 1945. 
In addition, the Trust Department 
has estates, trusts, and guardian-~ 
ships totaling over $27,000,000. 


According to an announcement 
just made by President A. P. Ima- 
horn of the Hibernia National 
Bank in New Orleans the direc- 
tors at their regular meeting on 
June 26, voted to retire $200.000 
of the bank’s preferred stock, thus 
reducing that item from the orig- 
inal $1,500,000 to $800,000. “This ‘ 
change,” said Mr. Imahorn, “was 
effected by transferring $200,000 
from current earnings, and at the 
same time $200,000 was added to | 
our Surplus Account, which is— 
thus increased from $1,100,000 to 
$1,300,000.” 





